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The Preparation of 


WILLS AND TRUSTS 


¢ SECOND EDITION ¢ 
By 
DANIEL S. REMSEN 


of the New York Bar 





A Work of Preventive Jurisprudence 
designed to cause 


Wills and Trusts to be Rightly Written 


and so 


Avoid Litigation — Provide Adequate Administration 
Preserve Estates — Protect Beneficiaries 


Defend and Fulfil the Plans of the Maker 


CONTENTS 

Part I. A review of the substantive law of wills and trusts. 

Part II. A thorough analysis of the craftsmanship of building safe and 
sound dispositive and administrative clauses for Wills, Testa- 
mentary Trusts, Living Trusts, Charitable Trusts and Insurance 
Trusts (unfunded, funded and business). 

Part III. Plans and extracts from masterpieces of testamentary and 
living trusts. 

In one lorge volume. Over 1300 pages. Price $20.00 net. 


NOTE—The First Edition (1907) has been in constant 
demand and generously commended for its usefulness. 


A new and enlarged edition is now presented. | 
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SAFETY IN TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICIAL RECORDS DISCLOSE NO LOSS TO BENEFICIARIES 


N striking contrast to the wrecking 
of fortunes and the drastic impair- 
ment of income and principal in- 
flicted by the collapse of speculative 

values or business reverse, is the remarkable 
record of estate protection and of immunity 
from loss granted to men and women whose 
financial affairs have been in the care of 
responsible, experienced trust companies 
and banks as fiduciaries. Assembled in this 
issue of Trust Companies there appear the 
replies to a questionnaire from the banking 
authorities of the forty-eight states of the 
Union and from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. With astonishing unanimity they dis- 
close from the official archives that the bene- 
ficiaries of estates or trust funds, adminis- 
tered by trust companiesand national banks, 
have not suffered the loss of a single dollar, 
attributable to failure, malfeasance or de- 
liberate mismanagement. The exhibit is one 
that is without parallel among any other 
types of financial institutions. It acquires 
additional importance from the fact that it 
envisages the most serious period of business 
depression in this country and an appalling 
mortality of 1326 banking suspensions dur- 
ing the past year, involving deposit liabil- 
ities of close to one billion dollars. 

At a time of uncertainty like the present, 
when the welfare of families and dependents 
is a source of keen anxiety, when many 
thousands of men and women and especially 


those of moderate means, or who have made 
no wills, are groping for financial refuge or 
zones of safety, such official confirmation of 
the impregnable character of trust adminis- 
tration should be broadcast to every com- 
munity. It gives assurance of a type of 
service which has earned and deserves public 
confidence in the midst of prevailing doubt, 
discouragement and the disillusionments of 
the past year and a half. To those engaged 
in trust work and whose integrity and dili- 
gence have contributed to the outstanding 
merits of trust management, the official 
endorsement must be a source of satisfac- 
tion. But it signifies much more than that. 
It imposes upon corporate fiduciaries a 
more profound sense of their obligations and 
responsibilities; the kindling of a greater 
zeal to uphold traditions and to meet un- 
compromisingly the problems, the pitfalls 
and temptations that beset their path. 

It must be frankly admitted that when 
this survey of official records was under- 
taken, serious misgivings were entertained 
as to the consequences of the more than 6500 
banking failures or suspensions of the past 
ten years and particularly in view of the fre- 
quent occurrence of the “trust company” 
title in the banking mortality lists. The 
proof now at hand shows that, with but few 
exceptions, the failed or suspended institu- 
tions which carried the words “trust com- 
pany”’ in their corporate titles, had neither 
























































































































































































































trust departments or had made no attempt 
to assume trust responsibility. 

The fact that a trust company or bank 
exercises trust powers does not imply super- 
human attributes of judgment or freedom 
from the frailties of mortal man. There is no 
such thing as divine or legislative dispensa- 
tion which makes trust service infallible or 
less liable than the individual trustee or 
executor. But there is this one inalienable 
virtue and that is that the fundamentals of 
trusteeship are unchangeable. The compos- 
ite judgment, the perennial corporate ex- 
istence and the responsibilities as well as 
disciplinary cautions which attach to the 
work of the trust department, all these make 
up a combination of legal, moral, economic 
and financial safeguards which far transcend 
anything that the individual may bring to 
the stewardship of estate or trust funds. 


TRUST SAFETY RECORD 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


HE first attempt to ascertain from ac- 
T cessible official data the safety of 


American trust companies was that 
made by a committee of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the results of which were published in 
the September, 1923, issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES. This substantiated, that up to that 
time and embracing the known records of 
thirty-four state banking departments since 
their establishment, that with one trivial 
exception involving a loss of only $1,994 
twenty years previously, there was revealed 
no loss to beneficiaries of trusts or estates 
administered by trust companies caused by 
failure or mismanagement. Since so many 
bank failures have occurred subsequent to 
this report and there has been such multi- 
plication in the number of banks and trust 
companies with trust powers, it seemed im- 
portant to bring the record down to date. 

It must not be deduced from the advices 
received from the state banking departments 
and published in this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES, that no trust or estate funds were 
involved or tied up by the numerous failures 
or suspensions of banks during the past 
decade or those that occurred previously. 
The important fact and which alone con- 
cerns the public or the beneficiaries directly, 
is that such losses have been invariably met 
by the preferred creditor status of trust ac- 
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counts, the capital responsibility, the securi- 
ties which most states require to be deposited 
with state officials for the protection of trust 
assets and the segregation of fiduciary funds 
demanded by practically all of the states. 
Among the banking institutions which 
closed their doors during 1930 and especially 
during the two last months of the year, were 
a number of banks and several trust compa- 
nies which held trust assets. In New York 
City the failure of the Bank of United States 
and of the Chelsea Bank and Trust Com- 
pany involved trust business of negligible 
amount. From the office of the New York 
Superintendent of Banking the information 
is forthcoming that, in the event of final 
liquidation, there will be no loss whatever to 
trust clients and that all trust department 
liabilities are fully covered by preferred 
creditor status, the deposit of securities for 
protection of trust assets amounting to 10 
per cent of capital and the segregation of 
trust accounts enforced by the state banking 
authorities. In Kentucky, where the Louis- 
ville Trust Company was closed in connec- 
tion with the collapse of the BancoKentucky 
Corporation, the examination shows that 
trust assets are intact. 
o, °, 
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“CLEAN SLATE”? FOR TRUST DE- 
PARTMENTS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


HE national banks of the country, in 
the conduct and development of trust 

department business, have maintained 
a record of integrity and safety in the han- 
dling of fiduciary funds and property, which 
compares favorably with that of the trust 
companies. 

Relative to the official record of national 
banks in the safe administration of trust 
business and covering the entire period since 
national banks entered this field, Comptroller 
of the Currency Pole writes to Trust Com- 
PANIES under date of January 14, 1931: 

“Vou are advised that comparatively few 
national banks administering trusts have 
closed, and our records of those institutions 
whose affairs have been finally liquidated fail 
to disclose that beneficiaries have sustained 
losses either through malfeasance or deliberate 
mismanagement of trust or estate funds con- 


fided to the care of their trust departments, nor 


do our records of the trust companies adminis- 
tering trusts in the District of Columbia dis- 
close any losses of the nature referred to.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD, NOT 
BACKWARD 


HE orgy of conducting business autop- 
ik sies and forecasting for 1931 is now 

at an end and the composite picture 
again yields the simple conclusion that 
recovery from economic retribution must 
wait upon the healing processes of time and 
the recuperative resources which are happily 
innate in American business and character. 
The fallibility of human judgment in deal- 
ing with cross-currents in economic life, 
embracing those that are peculiarly domestic 
and those that are world-wide, has never 
been so pitifully manifest. Even banking, 
industrial and commercial leadership has 
nothing more tangible to offer than a policy 
of sitting tight, each morning scanning the 
horizon for definite trends and comforting 
themselves with the philosophical conviction 
that ever since the days of the Pharaohs the 
lean years have always been succeeded by 
years of returning affluence and prosperity. 
If there is any one outstanding conclusion 
to be extracted from the 1931 forecasts 
upon which there appears nearly un- 
animous agreement, it is that this will be 
a year of slow but progressive return to 
normal. 


Because so much depends today upon a 
rekindling of initiative and the state of the 
business and financial mind, there is no wis- 
dom in postmortem surveys of the depress- 
ing balance sheets of the past year, save as 
experience may suggest sounder manage- 
ment and avoidance of past errors. 


Our national wealth of over 400 billions— 
equal to the combined wealth of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan 
—remains intact. Banking credit and re- 
sources stand at record level of 74 billions, 
despite failures, with rates for money and 
rediscount at the lowest in the history of the 
Federal Reserve System. Life insurance in- 
creased notably last year with aggregate 
of 110 billions in force. Renewed upward 
swing in savings deposits creates new high 
level of 28 and a half billions. More wealth 
and estates are being transferred to the pro- 
tection derived from trust service. As Sen- 
ator Dwight W. Morrow says: “We will 
wake up some morning and find, much to 


our surprise, that hard times ended two 
months ago.” 


COMPTROLLER URGES ‘“‘TRADE 
AREA’”’ BRANCH BANKING 


HE Comptroller of the Currency, in 
his annual report and subsequently 
in appearing before the Senate sub- 
committee on Banking and Currency, re- 
affirms even more vigorously than in previ- 
ous utterances, his stand in favor of giving 
national banks authority to develop branches 
within so-called ‘“‘trade areas.” The Comp- 
troller shows a magnificent contempt for 
possible constitutional restraints, for politi- 
cal state lines and the autonomy of the state 
banking system, which he would relegate to 
the scrap heap as quickly as convenient. 
What leading bankers like Albert Wiggin 
and others, see, and what the Comptroller 
evidently closes his eyes to, is that his idea 
of giving banking organizations authority to 
extend their branches in defiance of state 
lines or laws, is that it would precipitate mad 
and reckless competition among large banks. 
The bank promoter would be sitting in the 
saddle and the banker would be only a 
figurehead. 


The present dual, unit and correspondent 
banking systems will be flourishing long 
after Comptroller Pole has laid down the 
scepter of his office. The people of the 
United States, who will after all decide the 
question, have no heart for a banking — 
that resolves itself into control by half < 
dozen or more gigantic units. 


The prevention of bank failures, the stab- 
ilization of smaller banks upon basis of 
better management and subsistence as well 
as service to their communities, large or 
small, which Comptroller Pole seeks to 
achieve, caf' be obtained by less heroic 
means and attack upon the legal rights of 
the states. By all means broaden the 
powers of national banks and remove in- 
equalities wherever they exist. But national 
and state banks must compete on equal 
terms and statutory basis. Betterment 
cannot be accomplished by giving national 
banks autocratical powers, but by improving 
the character of both Federal and state 
banking supervision, by constructive amend- 
ment of laws, increasing capital require- 
ments, tight reins on the granting of charters 
and what is most important, reliance upon 
the broader application of Clearing House 
discipline. 








HYSTERICAL BANKING 
INQUISITIONS 


HE most serious drawback to con- 
23 structive banking evolution in Amer- 

ica is the unfortunate fact that bank- 
ing law reform, whether Federal or State, 
must be exposed to the mercies of political 
expediency and of professional politicians, 
as the final arbiters. Practical advice or 
proferred cooperation from leading bankers, 
are scouted or treated with thinly-veiled 
suspicion as harboring some secret motive. 
Distinguished bankers are summoned to 
Washington only to be heckled by members 
of investigating committees who betray 
their superficial knowledge of banking and 
concerned largely with ¢ gallery play. 

No other advanced nation stages such 
spectacles as witnessed here. In England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan the 
judgment and aid of the master minds of 
banking are treated with respect and ac- 
cepted in dealing with delicate problems of 
banking policy or legislation. Here we have 
a chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency who rants up and 
down the land attacking the motives and 
honesty of the Federal Reserve authorities 
and who is obsessed with the idea of sinister 
international banking conspiracies. There is 
the chairman of the Senate Committee, now 
conducting investigation of unlimited scope 
on banking, speculation and Federal Re- 
serve policies, whose public utterances leave 
no doubt of fixed preconceived notions 
hardly favorable to the integrity of banking 
leadership, especially in Wall street. 

Doubtless, a mass of conglomerate and in- 
coherent information will be piled up by the 
banking investigations of the Senate and 
House committees, as a basis for proposed 
legislation. But how much more valuable 
would be the quiet, systematic and delibera- 
tive counsel of practical bankers in dealing 
with desirable changes in the Federal Re- 
serve System to prevent diversion of either 
Federal Reserve or bank credit into specula- 
tive channels; in reconstructing national 
bank laws and working out an economic 
basis for the extension of branch banking 
and the preservation of what is best in our 
banking and currency systems with such 
adjustments as new conditions call for. 
Surely, such honorable cooperation with 
trained banking thought is preferable. 
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In New York City there is also being en- 
acted a comedy of errors which has its tragic 
as well as ironical aspects. The failure of 
the Bank of United States has let loose a 
mania for hysterical and publicly conducted 
inquests in which state, county, official and 
grand jury investigations are hopelessly en- 
tangled. The chief inquisitor and specially 
appointed District Attorney, Max Steuer, 
was counsel to the president of the failed 
bank. Another director and counsel of the 
ill-fated bank is Isador Kresel, special coun- 
sel in the Appellate Division’s inquiry into 
the corruptions of magistrates’ courts, so 
that Tammany Hall and politics are closely 
interwoven in the whole miserable embroglio. 


* 
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HIGH LIGHTS IN BANKING 


FTER all American banking is sound 
at the core and is today upon a much 

stronger, more liquid and efficient 
footing than at the height of prosperity. The 
thousand or more banking suspensions of 
1930 and those which preceded, have pretty 
well weeded out speculative and incompe- 
tent management and the process may have 
some time to run. But the banking situa- 
tion cannot be regarded as at all bad when 
the 100 largest banks and trust companies 
of the country, during a year of most severe 
business depression and decline in values, 
can report increase of 70 millions in com- 
bined surplus and undivided profits, not- 
withstanding charge-ofis for bad or question- 
able accounts and creation of added reserves 
for contingencies. It is equally noteworthy 
that during the past year these 100 leading 
banks and trust companies, representing 
more than one-third of the total banking re- 
sources of the nation, reveal a gain of 
$300,000,000 in deposits. 

Unquestionably the larger banks and trust 
companies have also had a most trying year. 
But they have met adverse conditions with 
courage, and standing up. In New York 
City alone, for example, a list of larger 
banks and trust companies shows that they 
have written off not less than $200,000,000 
from their surplus accounts in readjusting 
book and market values. And yet their 
earnings have been remarkably satisfactory, 
considering the times. Dividend require- 
ments have been met and as far as possible 
staffs have been kept intact. 
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GUARDING AGAINST IRRATIONAL 
BANKING LEGISLATION 


OLLOWING closely upon the failure 
F of the Bank of United States in New 
York, the State Banking Superinten- 
dent, Joseph A. Broderick presented his 
annual report containing not less than fifty- 
six specific recommendations for revision of 
New York banking laws. While some of 
these are commendable, there are radical 
and revolutionary proposals which have 
aroused strong protest among bankers. 
They suggest that the Bank Superintendent 
has been laboring under high pressure of the 
disclosures following the closing of the Bank 
of United States. A committee of college 
professors is drafting bills to carry out the 
major recommendations in the bank super- 
intendent’s report. Why not enlist the co- 
operation, instead, of the New York Clear- 
ing House, or of expert bankers ? 

Among the legislative proposals which 
have called forth most criticism is that 
which would give the Superintendent of 
Banks authority to permit “overnight” 
merger of banks in cases of emergency, upon 
action of the respective boards of directors 
and without requiring approval of stock- 
holders. Another amendment would give 
the Superintendent power to remove bank 
officers or directors found guilty of persistent 
violation of banking laws or sound policies. 
The reaction to these suggestions is that 
while such power may be properly used by a 
Superintendent of Banking of the proven 
integrity of the present encumbent, the con- 
trary might well happen, when it is recalled 
that Mr. Broderick’s predecessor is now 
languishing for a long stay in Sing Sing for 
acts of official corruption. 

Various recommendations are made for 
divorcing banks from too close alliance with 
security affiliates by separating stock certifi- 
cates of ownership and limiting to 10 per 
cent of capital and surplus any bank’s exten- 
sion of credit or investment in obligations of 
security affiliates. In practice, such restric- 
tions would only result in the use of alterna- 
tives. There is a feeling, however, that no 
bank having investment affiliates, and prop- 
erly conducted, should be averse to proper 
legislative restraints and supervision. 

The recommendations further include pro- 
hibitions against borrowing from bank by 
officers or employees; prohibiting bank off- 


cer from becoming an officer in any company 
primarily in the business of dealing in securi- 
ties; enforcing stricter obligations on direc- 
tors; segregation of thrift accounts in com- 
mercial banks with limitations on invest- 
ment of such funds; maintenance of reserves 
against time deposits and other proposals 
strengthening the control of the banking 
department. Numerous amendments are 
also suggested relating to investment com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, credit 
companies, departmental authority and 
abolishing the right of all licensed private 
bankers to accept deposits after June 30, 
1931. 
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VACANCIES IN TRUST 
DEPARTMENTS 


EVERAL months ago Trust Compa- 
S NIES magazine carried an announce- 


ment of its willingness to serve as 
intermediary and provide facilities whereby 
trust departments in need of trained men 
may make known their requirements and on 


. the other hand receiving applications from 


men of experience in trust work who may be 
disengaged or desirous of improving their 
situations. Applications for positions by the 
hundreds have been received, giving full 
record of training and qualifications. While 
quite a number of desirable connections have 
been made through this exchange, it is sug- 
gested that trust departments of banks and 
trust companies avail themselves more gen- 
erally of these facilities, which are provided 
without any fees or charge whatsoever and 
prompted for the good of trust service. 
There are many able trust men today avail- 
able and prompt attention will be given to 
requirements. 
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COL. AYRES SAYS: 


“Business has to go on because the life of 
the nation goes on, and so business always 
adjusts itself to new conditions, no matter 
how unfavorable they must be. In all our 
long business history the second year after 
a panic decline has never been as bad as the 
first year. Before the end of the second year 
business has always had its readjustments 
far enough along to get under way at an 
increasing pace.” 






































































































































































































































NOTABLE ENDORSEMENTS OF 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


NUSUAL and important significance 
attaches to the fact that the presi- 
dents of twenty-seven of the largest 
life insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada have publicly recorded 
their endorsement of the principles of pro- 
tection to the family and to business which 
inhere in the creation of life insurance and 
business insurance trusts. The Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers 
Association has rendered a distinctive ser- 
vice in securing such pledges of approval. 
The significance of this endorsement lies 
in the fact that when the life insurance trust 
first emerged into prominence hardly a 
decade ago and was enthusiastically spon- 
sored by trust companies and life under- 
writers with vision to see its advantages and 
possibilities, they encountered lukewarm 
support and in quite a number of cases 
actual resistance from the executive man- 
agements of most of the larger life insurance 
companies. There was fear on the part of 
insurance executives that this represented 
competition and invasion of their traditional 
field as well as functions. Resistance in some 
cases was predicated upon the idea that the 
assignment of life insurance policy proceeds 
to trustees for beneficiaries, would deprive 
life insurance companies of control over sub- 
stantial proportion of proceeds held under 
optional settlements and annuity arrange- 
ments. Trust companies often found that 
their appeals for cooperation fell upon un- 
responsive soil. Progressive life underwriters 
were discouraged because their efforts did 
not receive the expected sanctions. 

The publicly recorded endorsements from 
the presidents of the twenty-seven largest 
life insurance companies implies a complete 
reversal of such attitude and cordial recogni- 
tion of the respective and obvious advan- 
tages which inhere in optional settlements 
on the one hand and of insurance trusts on 
the other, as may be determined by the par- 
ticular requirements and circumstances of 
the insured. These endorsements now, in 
effect, concede that while options provide 
for settlements sufficiently broad to take 
care of the ordinary requirements of a great 
number of policyholders, there are numerous 
complicated settlements, especially such as 
involve discretionary provisions, which can- 
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not be adequately handled by life insurance 
companies and which logically fall in the 
category of trust service and establishment 
of insurance trusts. In other words it is now 
recognized that life insurance and trust 
service are not competitive, but complement 
each other in carrying to fulfillment the pur- 
poses of insurance. 
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UNIFORM LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST PRACTICE 

COUNTRYWIDE survey of the ag- 
gregate amount of life insurance poli- 
cies deposited during the year 1930 
with banks and trust companies as trustees 
under insurance trust agreements, indicates 
a larger total than the record for 1929, which 
was placed at $1,200,000,000, representing 
an increase of 71 per cent over 1928 and of 
367 per cent over 1927. The total amount of 
life insurance covered by insurance trusts at 
the close of 1929 was estimated conserva- 
tively at $2,500,000,000, negotiated in less 
than a decade. It would not be surprising if 
complete returns from all trust companies 
and banks engaged in insurance trust devel- 
opment, would now reveal an aggregate of 
over $4,000,000,000. Business insurance 
trusts are assuming a greater importance as 
evidence of the desire for conserving the 
assets of business organizations, especially 
in connection with partnership agreements, 
stock purchase plans, closed corporations 
and for protection of bond issues. This is a 
development of prime significance in con- 
tributing to business stability in view of the 
large toll of commercial failures during the 
past year and the financial embarrass- 
ments attributable to depression. With 
$108,500,000,000 of life insurance in force 
and underwriters aiming zealously for the 
two hundred billion goal, it is evident that 
here lies a wonderful field for expansion of 
trust protection and the liason between life 
insurance and trust service afforded by the 
insurance trust. 

The current year promises new advance 
in simplifying life insurance practice. Joint 
resolutions adopted last September by the 
executive committee of the Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A., and the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, establish the basis for mutual 
cooperation between trust companies and 
life underwriters. Committees of the Asso- 
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ciation of Life Insurance Counsel and the 
Trust Company Division are now at work 
on the preparation and adoption of a stand- 
ard form of beneficiary blank to be recom- 
mended to all insurance companies. Efforts 
are also being made to secure uniform prac- 
tice or requirements regarding change of 
beneficiary of insurance policies or revoca- 
tion of such trusts. The Committee on In- 
surance Trusts of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion recently addressed a letter to most of 
the large insurance companies inquiring as 
to their willingness to accept an abstract of 
trust agreement instead of insisting upon the 
production of the original trust agreement, 
or full copies affecting change of beneficiary. 
The number of favorable responses to ac- 
cepting abstracts in lieu of full copy, indi- 
cates early prospect of agreement. 
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CLARIFYING TAXABLE STATUS 
OF INSURANCE TRUSTS 
ECENT amendment of the regulations 
issued under the Federal Estate Tax 
law concludes that where an insured 

irrevocably disposes of all of the legal in- 
cidents of ownership of policies which he has 


taken out on his own life, other than by a 
testamentary disposition, the proceeds are 
not taxable as part of his gross estate. If 


the regulations had defined the words 
“testamentary disposition” as contemplat- 
ing solely a disposition under the last will 
and testament of the insured, no difficulty 
or possible question as to the meaning of 
the clause would have arisen. 

However, inasmuch as some jurisdictions 
consider the establishment of a trust provid- 
ing for the management and distribution of 
trust property after the donor’s death, to 
be in the nature of a testamentary disposi- 
tion, the amendment in its present form 
casts some doubt upon whether or not insur- 
ance funds whose ultimate disposition is 
governed by an insurance trust agreement 
would be held to be taxable as to those 
amounts in excess of forty thousand dollars. 

It would be an anomaly of the law to pro- 
vide that an insured may assign his life in- 
surance policies irrevocably to his wife or 
children, making them payable outright in 
a lump sum and thus become tax-free as 
far as the Federal Estate Tax is concerned, 
while if he exercises the foresight and intelli- 
gence to properly protect these large sums 


through a life insurance trust, his estate 
must be penalized by taxing the policy pro- 
ceeds in excess of forty thousand dollars at 
the highest rates of taxation applicable to 
his estate. Nor is it entirely unlikely that 
so unfortunate a result should obtain. Less 
than two vears ago the highest courts of 
New Jersey reached a similar conclusion 
which was corrected solely through legisla- 
tive action. 

It is to be hoped that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will amplify the language 
of the regulations in order that there may be 
no hesitancy on the part of fiduciary execu- 
tives recommending insurance trust protec- 
tion for large insurance holdings and no 
penalty visited upon the estates of those 
who wisely insure their insurance. 
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JURISDICTION IN PROBATE 
MATTERS 


| be jurisdictional line of demarcation 
between federal and state courts as 

to probate matters was further de- 
fined recently by the United States District 
Court for the Minnesota District when it 
refused to entertain an action by a citizen 
of one state against an executor in Minne- 
sota on the ground that the will under which 
the executor functioned was void because of 
undue influence. 

The action was instituted in the equity 
branch of the Federal court on the ground 
of diversity of citizenship of the parties to 
the action. In declining to hear the petition 
to set aside the will as void, the Federal 
court pointed out that it was without juris- 
diction in the jatter. The Minnesota Con- 
stitution declares that its probate courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction for the probate 
of wills and their judgments are conclusive 
upon all persons and not reviewable except 
on appeal. The jurisdiction of these courts 
embraces everything required fully to ad- 
minister and dispose of the estate of a 
deceased person including the determination 
as to who is and who is not entitled to share 
in its distribution. A citizen of Minnesota 
could not maintain an action of this charac- 
ter in any court other than the probate 
court, and consequently, the plaintiff in 
this case, a citizen of another state, could 
not resort to the general equity jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts solely on the ground 
of diversity of citizenship. 








UNIFIED FEDERAL VS. DUAL 
BANKING SYSTEM 


N this issue of Trust CoMPANIES ap- 
pear two noteworthy and timely con- 
tributions on current banking prob- 
lems. One is in advocacy of a unified and 
centralized banking system under Federal 
supervision and charters. The other article 
is in defense of the existing dual American 
banking system whereby federal and state 
chartered banks have developed their func- 
tions and usefulness side by side. The op- 
posing viewpoints are developed by two 
well-known bankers. 

The arguments in favor of a single system 
of banking under federal or national super- 
vision are presented by John W. Barton, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., who, it will be 
recalled, in the course of his address as presi- 
dent of the National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association, at the last 
annual convention in Cleveland, stated that 
the time has arrived for considering fun- 
damental change in banking in the interest 
of economy, efficiency and sound uniformity, 
possibly involving the doing away with the 
present dual national and state banking 
system and substitution of a single system 
under federal jurisdiction. 


The second article is in defense of our 
present dual national and state banking 
system. It is contributed by C. F. Zimmer- 
man, president of the First National Bank 
of Huntington, Pa. It will be recalled that 
when the resolution modifying the attitude 
of the American Bankers Association was 
presented at the Cleveland convention and 
was about to be voted upon, that Mr. Zim- 
merman arose from the floor of the conven- 
tion and protested against the manifest in- 
justice of the original resolution in failing 
to recognize the equal rights of state banks 
and trust companies as regards branch bank- 
ing legislation or privileges. Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s demand for due recognition of the 
autonomy of state chartered banking insti- 
tutions evoked enthusiastic applause and as 
a result of his timely protest the resolution 
as finally adopted, carried an amendment 
which read: “The Association supports in 
every respect the autonomy of the laws of 
the separate states with respect to banking. 
No class of banks in the several states should 
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enjoy greater rights than banks chartered 
under state laws.” 

These two articles acquire exceptional in- 
terest because of the agitation for funda- 
mental revision of national banking laws 
by Congress, and especially in view of the 
advocacy of “trade area” branch banking 
giving national banks superior scope of 
operations over state chartered banks and 
as reaffirmed by Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency Pole, in his recently published annual 
report. Numerous recent banking failures, in- 
cluding both national as well as state char- 
tered institutions, lend further importance 
to this discussion. The respective views 
urged by Messrs. Barton and Zimmerman, 
although diametrically opposed, deserve 
earnest consideration. 
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A VETERAN BANKER SPEAKS 


HEN a veteran of the seven major 
panics and periods of business de- 

pression experienced by this country 
during the past half century, ventures to 
speak these days, it is well to listen. His 
viewpoint is bound to be philosophical and 
mellowed by time. 

John V. B. Thayer, the genial vice- 
president of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, recently 
celebrated his 79th birthday and on the 
same day his 59th anniversary of continu- 
Ous service with that organization and its 
predecessor, the old Union Trust Company. 
Mr. Thayer has therefore witnessed all the 
up and down swings of American business 
during the past half century. He observed 
the nation struggling back from the ravages 
of the Civial War, the depression of 1884, 
the long depression in the 90’s, the rich 
man’s panic at the turn of the century, the 
panic of 1907, the slump precipitated by 
the World War and the post-war deflation 
of 1920-21. And looking back over the pro- 
cession of bad and good times, this is what 
Mr. Thayer says of the depression of 1930: 

“As I recall the various panics I have been 
through, the panic of 1907 impresses me as 
the worst, although it seems as though the 
experiences suffered in 1930 were the most 
depressing. World-wide conditions have been 
generally worse during the last year than in 
any previous depression. I feel, however, that 
the worst is over and that before many more 
months the tide will have turned.” 
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IMPORTANT DECISION AFFECT- 
ING CUSTODIAN ACCOUNTS 
HELD IN NEW YORK 


HE final decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals upon the appeal of the State of 

Connecticut in the Estate of Alice C. 
Martin will be of considerable interest par- 
ticularly to New York banks, trust compa- 
nies and safe deposit companies. Mrs. 
Martin, whose estate is involved in this 
appeal, was a resident at the time of her 
death of the State of Connecticut where she 
carried on business as a dealer in antiques. 
She also had a small bank deposit in a Con- 
necticut bank. The rest of her property 
consisting of stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties she had placed in a custodian account 
with a New York bank where they were 
located at the time of her death. 

Her will was probated in the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York County and her execu- 
tors proceeded to administer the estate in 
the State of New York and filed an account 
upon which a decree of distribution was 
asked from the Surrogate. At this point the 
State of Connecticut intervened, filed objec- 
tions to the accounting, and an administra- 
tor meanwhile having been appointed by the 
Connecticut Courts on the motion of the 
Connecticut State Tax Commission, Con- 
necticut requested that the Surrogate remit 
the assets of the estate upon the accounting 
to the Connecticut administrator. 

Surrogate Foley overruled the objections 
of Connecticut and refused to transmit the 
assets as requested by that State on the 
ground that to do so would be tantamount 
to lending the assistance of the New York 
Courts to the collection of the inheritance 
tax due the State of Connecticut which 
could not be done directly. The Surrogate 
based his decision on the decision of Colo- 
rado vs. Harbeck, 23? N. Y. 77. The Ap- 
pellate Division affirmed the Surrogate’s 
ruling unanimously and thereafter the Court 
of Appeals permitted the appeal which has 
just been argued. 

If the Court of Appeals should reverse the 
Appellate Division and the Surrogate, the 
practical effect would be to require legal 
representatives of estates of Connecticut 
decedents henceforth either to conduct ad- 
ministration of their estates through the 
Connecticut Courts, or if thev resort to the 
New York Courts, subsequently to transmit 


the assets to Connecticut for further admin- 
istration in Connecticut and the payment of 
tax in that State. Many residents of Con- 
necticut, to mention only one State, have 
custodian accounts with New York banks 
and trust companies and of course many 
such nonresidents of the State of New York 
have safe deposit boxes in the State of New 
York. If the Court of Appeals should re- 
verse the Appellate Division and Surrogate 
Foley, it is likely that many of these non- 
residents will remove their custodian ac- 
counts as well as their safe deposit boxes 
from the State of New York perhaps to some 
of New York’s sister States where such a 
rigorous rule may not obtain. 
e9o0O 
ENHANCEMENT OF TRUST 
ESTATES 

BVIOUSLY and unavoidably, such a 

marked depreciation in the value of 

securities as witnessed since the stock 
market collapse, must also find reflection in 
decline of the principal and income of trust 
estates and trust funds where assets are 
mainly composed of stocks and investments. 
Such reduction is beyond the control of any 
individual or corporate trustee. At the same 
time there is sufficient evidence at hand that 
investments handled by trust companies and 
banks under wills or trusts, show a propor- 
tionately much smaller decline than invest- 
ments held by individuals or others. 

In not a few instances accountings have 
been made by trust companies during the 
past year which show that, despite the 
drastic decline in market value of securities, 
the principal as well as income of estates and 
trusts in their hands, have shown substantial 
enhancement embracing this period of de- 
cline. A notable case is the accounting re- 
cently made by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, as trustee, in connection with 
the philanthropic trusts created in the 
Conrad Hubert estate, showing an increase 
of such funds from inventoried value of 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000. Another instance 
is the accounting made May, 1930, by the 
Brooklyn Trust Company of a trust fund 
which shows an appreciation from market 
value of $74,336 in 1920 to $243,248 or of 
240 per cent. These may be uncommon ex- 
amples, but they afford typical cross- 
sections of the valuable services rendered by 
the more experienced corporate trustees. 
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WIDENING SCOPE OF COMMU- 
NITY TRUST MOVEMENT 


N unusually interesting event in the 
AN development of the Community Trust 

movement was the recent association 
of the Union Trust Company, the Guardian 
Trust Company and the Midland Bank, all 
of Cleveland, with the Cleveland Trust 
Company as trustees under the plan of 
operation of the Cleveland Foundation. This 
action acquires significance because the 
Cleveland Foundation was the first com- 
munity trust established in the United 
States and the creation of the late Judge 
F. H. Goff, in 1914, who was then president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. Since that 
time and until the multiple-trusteeship be- 
came effective recently on the seventeenth 
anniversary of the Foundation, the Cleve- 
land Trust Company has been the sole 
trustee. The prime purpose of the joint 


trusteeship is to give broader scope to the 
activities of the Foundation and to enlist 
the active cooperation of other trust com- 
panies, giving it a genuine community 


status. The multiple-trusteeship plan has 
been conducted successfully in a number of 
cities, notably in New York and Chicago. 

There are now upwards of seventy com- 
munity trusts, sponsored by trust compa- 
nies and banks as trustees, established in as 
many of the leading cities of the country, all 
of them adopting with some slight variation 
the principles of organization and operation 
first put into practice by the Cleveland 
Foundation. The yearly aggregate volume of 
funds distributed for charitable, philan- 
thropic, educational and community re- 
search work by the community trusts is 
close to one million dollars with combined 
principal funds of $33,000,000. 

To mark the transition of the pioneer 
community trust from a single-trustee to a 
multiple-trustee basis, the directors of the 
Cleveland Trust Company tendered a dinner 
to the directors and officers of the Union, 
Guardian and Midland organizations. Har- 
ris Creech, president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, presided and addresses were de- 
livered by Hon. Newton D. Baker, a direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Trust Company; 
Warren Hayden, a director of the Union 
Trust; and Ralph Hayes, director of the 
New York Community Trust. 


A fine tribute was paid to the memory of 
the late Judge Goff at the conclusion of a 
survey of the community trust movement 
by Ralph Hayes, director of the New York 
Community Trust, as follows: 

“In looking forward to eventual prospects of 
power and glory let us not fail to look back- 
wards as well, to salute the memory of that 
rugged character but for whom there would 
have been no Foundation. It was Judge 
Goff’s extraordinary combination of legal in- 
sight, of financial acumen and of social con- 
science, that gave to his conception of the 
Cleveland Foundation not only technical 
soundness but spiritual integrity. Into it 
went something of his own sturdy qualities and 
from some distant plane I hope he sees tonight 
that all is well; that the torch he lighted years 
ago burns more brightly now than ever it has 
before; that its fire has been carried to other 
torches that are aglow upon a hundred hills, 
that one day those far-reaching beams, cast 


from this parent flame, shall spread a mellow, 


kindly light through all the land.” 
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WHEN NAMED BENEFICIARIES 
DIE BEFORE TESTATOR 


T happens not infrequently that wills 

are probated containing names of 
beneficiaries who have died before the 
testator passed away. In Philadelphia re- 
cently a will was probated in which not less 
than ten beneficiaries were named who had 
pre-deceased the writer of the will. This 
shows the urgent need for more frequent 
revision of wills containing provisions which 
have become obsolete or subject to change. 
The will of Edmund Roebling, last of the 
four sons of the late John A. Roebling, who 
drafted the original plans for the construc- 
tion of the Brooklyn bridge, was recently 
filed for probate in the Surrogate Court of 
New York, leaving an estate inventoried at 
$13,392,734 and naming twelve nephews and 
nieces as beneficiaries. It transpires that 
both executors named in the will, Frank O. 
Briggs and Robert S. Woodruff, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, died before the testator. On 
application of Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., 
and joined in by other legatees, the Chase 
National Bank of New York and Austin C. 
Cooley of Titusville, New Jersey, have been 
named administrators. The hearing further 
developed that two of the beneficiaries under 
the Roebling will died before the testator. 





PROFOUND BANKING CHANGES CALL FOR CENTRAL- 
IZED OR SINGLE JURISDICTION 


PRIME LESSON TAUGHT BY BANKING FATALITIES AND EXPERIENCES 
OF THE PAST DECADE 


JOHN W. BARTON 


Vice-president, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(EpItTor’s NOTE: 


In the course of his annual address as retiring president of the 


National Bank Division at the last annual convention of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion, Mr. Barton advocated that the time had come 


when serious consideration should 


be given to the question of bringing all banking under single Federal jurisdiction, in view 
of fundamental changes and in the interests of more efficient and safe banking. At the 
request of the editor of Trust Companies, Mr. Barton has amplified upon his suggestion 
in the following article and presents an able argument for centralized banking jurisdic- 
tion, supported by striking contrasts and happenings in the banking field during the past 
ten years. A defense of the present dual state and federal banking system is presented 
in the succeeding article by C. F. Zimmerman of Huntingdon, Pa.) 


E are in an era of profound banking 
change. 

Developments of greater import 
than any since Civil War days (if the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System be ex- 
cepted) are under way. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that following the hearing in April of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the later hearing by a committee 
of the Senate, plans looking to a change in 
our system of banking will be presented to 
Congress. Moreover the legislatures of many 
of our states have begun their biennial ses- 
sions. Many thousands of people who ordi 
narily give little attention to the study of 
finance have followed closely the voluminous 
matter printed in newspapers, financial maga- 
zines and books showing the growth of 
chain, branch and group banking. 

I present as a thought worth threshing 
out, that when the present time of informa- 
tion gathering shall have been followed by 
a period of construction, consideration be 
given to the idea that it might be well to 
change the basic control and supervision of 
our banks. 


Suggestion Made at Last Bankers Convention 

I am ai believer in the desirability of 
greater centralization of control—or, if a 
thought expressed in such words is unfortu- 
nate because so many people attach a sinister 
significance to anything savoring of central- 
ized control, I would change it and put it in 
this way—I believe it would be a very great 
advantage if our banking system were under 
a single jurisdiction. 


As president of the National Bank Division 
it was my duty to make a report at the an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers 
Association last year. I have been asked to 
enlarge upon or state in more specific terms 
the thought to which expression was given 
at that time as a generality. I said in part, 
“The laws under which the banking business 


J. W. Barton 
Vice-president, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 
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of the country is operated emanate from 
forty-nine sources—the federal government 
and the forty-eight states, thereby creating 
lack of uniformity and many elements of con- 
flict, the source of the major controversial 
issues. 

“Ts it not time to consider a fundamental 
change in the interest of common efficiency 
and sound uniformity, which involwes the 
question of bringing all banking under @ sin- 
gle jurisdiction. I have entertained some 
very strong convictions along this line for 
a great many years, but will not now at- 
tempt to burden you with the arguments 
that could be advanced in support of the 
idea.” 

On the Eve of Another Chapter in 
Constructive Banking Legislation 

To amplify my thought in this respect and 
with regard to what consideration might be 
given the idea in the near future, I have 
in mind that the construction of proposed 
legislation will begin before long. The money 
panic of 1907 resulted in the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act and the creation of the 
Federal Reserve System, but it was not un- 
til some years after the panic that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was passed, nor was it un- 
til the early fall of 1914 that the newly estab- 
lished reserve banks began to operate. In 
this interval there was such a threshing out 
of ideas and suggestions as had not been 
witnessed before in many years. 

Not all the proposals were practical. Even 
the ideas of so capable and eminent a man 
as the late Senator Nelson B. Aldrich, many 
of whose suggestions dominated throughout, 
were not acceptable in their entirety. Men 
in public life. leaders in business life, indus- 
trialists, professional men, students of eco- 
nomics and finance, and of course, the lead- 
ers in the banking fraternity gave the best 
they had. The Federal Reserve System, the 
greatest creative effort of its time, emerged, 
and surely its creation could not have been 
more timely since it began to function almost 
coincident with the beginning of the great 
World War. 

It is my thought that we are just now on 
the threshold of a period similar to that 
which preceded the creation of the Federal 
Reserve System and that the gathering of 
information touching every phase of the 
changes that have been made or are under 
way will be followed by the work of alter- 
ing our present structure or creating the 
newer system that will replace it. It is into 
this collection of constructive ideas that I 
wish humbly to carry my thought of the de- 


sirability of bringing all banking under a 
single jurisdiction. 


A Picture of Banking in the Northwest Ten 
Years Ago 

From the viewpoint of one who lives in 
the northwest, the fundamental thought in 
all that has been done or may be done is that 
there must be no recurrence of what hap- 
pened here in recent years. Let us take as 
a background a picture of the condition as 
it existed in this part of the United States 
in 1920. Mr. Pole, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and others have provided much 
material for reference. I quote specifically 
from an article of recent issue by Curtis L. 
Mosher of the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis. 

He says, “In North Dakota at the begin- 
ning of 1920 there was a bank to every 768 
of the population. In South Dakota there 
was a bank to every 921 of the people. Mon- 
tana’s ratio of banks to population was 1,288, 
while the ratio in Minnesota was 1,590. As 
contrasted with this, the ratio in Massachu- 
setts was a bank to more than 12,345 people, 
in Rhode Island a bank to 9,720, and in the 
New England states as a whole, a 
every 7,240 of the population. 
not all banks could remain 


bank to 
Obviously, 
sound with so 


limited a field of business as these averages 
indicated. 
conclusive. 


The averages, however, were not 

They only meant that certain 
Well located banks served a much larger to- 
tal number of people than the average, while 
others lost in proportion. Towns of extreme- 
ly limited population had three and four 
banks. 


Stage Set for Inflation and Disaster 

“In the eagerness for business and in the 
atmosphere of overconfidence that existed, 
competition became very acute and credits 
were not too closely scrutinized. Under the 
excitement and the urgency of producing 
ample supplies of foodstuffs during the war, 
banking became even more lax than before. 
It seemed to be in the air that the farmer 
always pays his debts and that agriculture 
by some peculiar process must inevitably be 
sounder than other lines of business. The 
stage was set for gross and inexcusable in- 
flation from which the banking structure, 
resting as it did upon too limited and in- 
secure a foundation, was sure to suffer. 

“A study of the figures covering the num- 
ber of banking units in operation in the four 
states of Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and Montana, immediately preceding 
and following the World War discloses the 
interesting fact that the high point, from 
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the standpoint of number, was not reached 
until two years after the war had ended. 
In 1920 the total number in these states had 
increased, as compared with 1911, by a total 
of 1,028 banks. Considering the states sep- 
arately, the number of banks in Minnesota, 
where the high point was reached in 1921, 
had increased from 997 to 1,536; and in 
South Dakota, where the high point was 
reached in the same year, from 631 to 701 
banks. In North Dakota and Montana the 
high point was reached in 1920, and the 
number of banks in the former state in- 
ereased from 707 to 989 and in the latter 
from 175 to 481.” 


Tragic Contrast Shown in Picture of 1930 

It is doubtless quite unnecessary to set 
down here in detail the story of the period 
from 1920 to 19380. Exact figures may not 
stick in the mind, but I think that any one 
who has followed the financial news of the 
period and any one likely to read this article 
knows, in general, what happened. Reports 
of the banking departments of the various 
states and of the Comptroller’s office at 
Washington measure in cold, hard figures 
the extent of the disaster. Writers in lighter 
vein seeking the dramatic or the tragic in 
life, but rarely looking for its reflection in 
the dry depths of economics-finance, found 
magazine material in the situation and the 
story has been told and retold. 

A further short extract from the source 
already quoted will epitomize sufficiently; 
“In these developments (bank failures 1920 
to 1930), the number of national banks in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District was reduced 
from 829 to 619, the number of state member 
banks from 86 to 46, and the number of 
non-member banks from 2,904 to 1,595. The 
total of all banks was reduced from 3,819 
to 2,260. 

“In Iowa, which although not in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District was also within the 
area of heavy bank failure, there were dur- 
ing the years 1921 to August 18, 1930, 502 
failures involving $20,512,000 of capital and 
deposits of $152,557,000. These are net fig: 
ures from which the number of banks that 
were able to reopen have deducted.” 

Impressions Gained as State and Federal 

Bank Examiner 

In 1910 I was a state bank examiner in 
Idaho. Made a national bank examiner in 
1912, I was assigned to Minnesota and con- 
tinued in the work in that state until 1917. 
Therefore, I worked as a national bank ex- 
aminer through the later period when the 
question of what best to do to change the 
banking system was under discussion and 


been 


when the Federal Reserve System began to 
operate. Through all that had preceded the 
passage of the Federal Reserve act I had the 
thought that greater centralization was of 
the utmost importance. It was evident that 
there was a feeling in the country that would 
prevent it. The Federal Reserve System re- 
sulted. 

Always in the daily routine of my work 
both as state and federal examiner I was 
convinced that there were far too many 
banks. This condition came about as a 
result of competition between the states and 
the federal government. 


Banking Is an Interstate Business 

Banking is an interstate business. Even 
the smallest bank existent is not so local in 
character as to be without some contacts 
outside its own state, while the larger banks 
do business which while centralized in major 
volume at home extends nevertheless, in 
some degree to every state in the union. 


For a long time the country considered 
what had best be done about the problem 
of the railroads, This eventualized into 
greater federal control or supervision. Such 
action did not have its origin in desire to 
vitiate the rights or powers of the various 
states or make less necessary or desirable 
the existence of the many very able state 
railroad commissions that have continued 
to operate. It sought rather to carry out 
of a narrower field and into position as a 
federal function the great transportation 
problems not confinable to state lines but in- 
terstate in character and affecting the fluid- 
ity of commerce, the operation of all busi- 
ness and the prosperity and welfare of the 
people of the country as a whole. 


Therefore, it is my thought that a banking 
organization that is designed to receive and 
is expected to safeguard the deposits of in- 


dividuals, corporations and public funds, 
whether its functions contemplate specializ- 
ing in the business of trust activities, sav- 
ings or commercial banking, or a combina- 
tion of the three, should derive authority 
for such operations from the federal govern- 
ment regardless of under what state law it 
may be incorporated. It should not come 
into existence for the transaction of any 
business outside of the state in which in- 
corporated without complying with federal 
requirements as to capital structure, char- 
acter of assets, and should be subject to the 
periodical visitorial power of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for the purpose of super- 
vision. We should, in fact, apply to all 
banking a control and supervision by the 


(Continued on page 110) 





IN DEFENSE OF OUR DUAL BANKING SYSTEM 


STATE AUTONOMY THE SAFEGUARD OF UNIT BANKING 


CHARLES F. ZIMMERMAN 
President, First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


To Mr. Zimmerman belongs the credit for demanding from the 


floor and securing an amendment to the branch banking resolution adopted at the last 
annual convention of the American Bankers Association which pledges the Association 
to support the autonomy of the laws of the separate states with respect to banking. In 
the following article Mr. Zimmerman, although a national banker, makes a vigorous de- 
fense for the preservation of the present dual federal and state banking system, taking 


issue squarely with Comptroller Pole’s advocacy of “trade area” branch 


banking for 


national banks as discriminatory, as fatal to unit banking and opposed to constructive 


banking development.) 


HERE is abroad in this country today 

a well nigh universal but none the less 

regrettable tendency to enter into con- 
troversy on all economic subjects. Men rep- 
resenting special business interests are plac- 
ing upon others responsibility for the pres- 
ent economic distresses in many lines of 
endeavor and often are found advocating un- 
tried laws, establishing an entirely new 
order. Scant consideration is given to the 
greater dangers latent in giving up time- 


C. F. ZIMMERMAN 
President, First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 


tested principles and processes which have 
meant so much to the stability and progress 
of the past. Coupled with this is also found 
a desire that each enlarging business interest 
may be enabled measurably to dominate its 
special field. 

This spirit of restless desire for new 
methods has lately taken hold in the field 
of banking. New problems have arisen in 
consequence and remedial measures seem 
advisable and necessary. In harmony with 
the general readiness to “call the turn” and 
equally to enhance federal departmental 
prestige, patient effort for better coordina- 
tion of our dual system of banking—state 
and national—appears in certain quarters to 
have been thrown to the winds. This sort of 
advanced thinking is destined to have but 
slight appeal to the sound banking opinion 
of the nation, so that those to whom leader- 
ship is at present committed, are bound to 
awaken spirited controversy and discontent, 
in proportion as they persist in their at- 
tacks upon unit banking. 


Choosing Not to Run 


Once again bankers have had opportunity 
to read the annual report of Hon. John W. 


Pole, Comptroller of the Currency. He fur- 
ther elucidates his idea that branch bank- 
ing privileges within “trade areas” and with- 
out regard to state banking laws or state 
boundaries should now be granted to na- 
tional banks by act of Congress. Sound as 
are some others of the Comptroller’s recom- 
mendations, one is inwardly prompted to 
stand in awe of the Comptroller’s courage 
in presenting his branch banking plan anew 
to public gaze after what took place at 
Cleveland last October. The resolution 
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adopted there by the American Bankers As- 
sociation Convention disposed of this plan 
with such enthusiasm and unanimity as 
would normally discourage a less optimistic 
public servant. Evidently the Comptroller 
regarded the action at Cleveland as having 
no particular significance. He chooses not 
to run but to stand his ground. Again he 
drops the gage of battle by reasserting in 
his annual report his faith in a proposal 
which thus far has met with no visible sup- 
port except that emanating from 
mental agencies at Washington. 


govern- 


Journalists Misled 


An unfortunate phase of this discussion on 
branch banking is the fact that many jour- 
nalists (as well as other men in business) 
seem not to grasp the significance of branch 
banking legislation independently superim- 
posed by Congress as contrasted to the ac- 
cepted rules of procedure in effect hitherto. 
Never have our federal laws gone farther 
than to permit national banks to establish 
branches in harmony with the branch bank- 
ing rights and privileges granted by the 
several states to state-chartered banks. The 
index of all a national bank in Pennsylvania 
for instance may do by way of operating 
branch offices, is to be found in Pennsylvania 
banking laws. This fact, thoroughly under- 
stood by bankers in every state of the Union. 
forms the groundwork on which their con- 
sideration of branch banking questions 
always been based. 


has 


When the action on branch banking 
taken at Cleveland, the resolution as first 
presented, contained a reference (and to 
bankers a merely academic reference) to the 
desirability of branch office privileges for 
banks in metropolitan centers and in rural 
sections where otherwise needed banking fa- 
cilities might not be provided. The unwisdom 
of embodying in the resolution a reference 
to any form of branch banking was promptly 
pointed out from the floor of the conven- 
tion. While the resolution as first submitted 
did casually express favor for the principle 
of branch banking as above, it failed to 
touch the point of major significance, name- 
ly, the manner in which the principle should 
be practically applied. The resolution was 
thereupon amended so that every such prac- 
tical application must first of all be made 
subject to state banking laws. The wording 
of this clause—which is the meat in the 
cocoanut—is as follows: “No class of banks 
in the several states should enjoy greater 
rights than banks chartered under state 
laws.” Notice was thereby served on the 
Comptroller of the Currency and on Con- 


was 


gress, that banking sentiment in this coun- 
try would tolerate no procedure except that 
which respects the autonomy of the banking 
laws of the several states. To this, no dis- 
senting voice was heard except on the part 
of a very few with whom reference to branch 
banking even in an academic sense, arouses 
deep-seated animosities. 


Comptroller Pole Flouts Banking Sentiment 
Imagine therefore the shock conveyed to 
the banker’s mind in reading scare heads in 
the press following this action by the con- 
vention, to the effect that the resolution 
meant that “branch banking was endorsed” 
by the Cleveland Convention. How wide- 
spread is this mistaken notion is illustrated 
in an editorial appearing January 3, 1931 in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger—recognized 
as a dependable medium on business opinion 
to the effect that Comptroller Pole’s recent 
Suggestions for federal branch banking leg- 
islation (whereby state autonomy would be 
sunk at a single stroke), “seem to accord 
with the spirit of the association’s resolu- 
tion.” The Comptroller’s suggestions of 
course do nothing of the sort. On the con- 
trary they are made from a background of 
unqualified antagonism to the practically 
unanimous sentiment of the bankers of 
America in adherence to state autonomy. 

It is simple truth to say that in the Comp- 
troller’s suggestions is embodied a deliberate 
flouting of bankers from Maine to California, 
including not only, those identified with state 
chartered banks and trust companies, but 
more especially the rank and file of national 
bankers themselves. 

When newspapermen fail to grasp the 
deeper meaning of the resolution and of the 
tactics embodied in this renewal of the 
Comptroller’s suggestions, one need not be 
surprised that public thought on the subject 
is badly confused. No such indefiniteness or 
indirection however, exists in the considera- 
tion bankers are giving to the question. 


Need For Coordination 

It is reasonable to believe that in certain 
respects, state bank systems here and there 
are thorns in the flesh of the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Inadequate 
capital for unit banks in some of the states, 
is a sore spot badly in need of correction. 
In other states the more liberal privileges 
enjoyed by state institutions with respect to 
trust business and real estate loans or other 
classes of investment, have kept the balance 
running strongly against local members of 
the national association. Membership in the 
Federal Reserve System is being too gen- 
erally declined by state banks and trust 
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companies, which enjoy the protection ai- 
forded them by the Federal Reserve System, 
without their being willing in return to 
assume an equitable share or responsibility 
for maintaining this tower of efficiency and 
financial strength. Also with the advent of 
chain banking questions of authority for ade- 
quate supervision of banks, state and nation- 
al, included in a given chain of banks, have 
already arisen to plague those to whom these 
responsibilities are separately committed. 

One can imagine that as these points of 
inequality are being met with constantly 
in the day’s routine at the Comptroller’s 
office, with occasional defections from the 
national association because of them, officials 
in charge would wish to high heaven that 
every such condition could be done away 
at one fell swoop. Such a result being 
quite impossible of achievement, more grad- 
ual methods must, if possible, be found. Hence 
it is that a sort of entering wedge proposal 
is being offered, whereby more than merely 
counterbalancing advantages would be grant- 
ed to national banks such as in course of 
time must spell the doom of state banking 
system. 

The simple expedient of “trade area” 
branch office privileges without regard to 
state boundaries, is all that is needed. This 
plan would result first of all in bringing into 
the national association, many of the larger 
state chartered institutions in metropolitan 


centers. Otherwise local national banks could 
easily overshadow them in expanding un- 


equally their field of influence. The process 
of establishing ever widening areas of branch 
offices would then have been begun. Where it 
would end, no one can say but it is reasonable 
to assume that nation-wide branch banking 
would follow naturally and that unit banking 
—both state and national—as we know it 
today would soon become only a memory. 
State banking law could never catch up with 
a federal banking privilege of the sort pro- 
posed and state bank supervision would fade 
out for good and all, not unlike snow before 
an April sun. The picture is not overdrawn, 
Just as we individually depend upon the 
sunrise for physical life, the unit bank sys- 
tem of America must continue in the future 
as in the past to depend for its life upon 
recognition of the authority of state banking 
laws as the primary basis on which branch 
banking privileges shall be extended. 





“Selling Out the Community” 

The groundwork on which the Comptroller 
bases his conclusions regarding federal 
branch banking has the appearance of being 
less solid than one could desire. To the 
thoughtful banker, the call here appears to 


be for an artificial means of helping the 
power and influence of the national associa- 
tion at the expense of the state systems, 
rather than for an improved type of service 
to be rendered to the public by banks. 


As for metropolitan centers, there is no dis- 
cernible “trade area” sentiment except on 
the part of that which may properly be 
termed ‘“‘the jazz element” in bank promotion. 
Following the first disclosure of the Comp- 
troller ‘’s viewpoint less than two years ago, 
influences emanating from New York and 
other financial centers began to forward the 
chain-bank idea apparently believing that 
federal branch banking within broad areas 
was just around the corner. Scores of banks 
in Pennsylvania situated similarly to the 
bank with which the writer is employed, 
were approached on the subject of their will- 
ingness to enter a chain of banks. In most 
cases these overtures were declined in the 
thought that it would be wholly unworthy 
thus “to sell out the community” abandoning 
that self-determination in local banking serv- 
ice on which the patrons of the bank had long 
depended. Some of these quickly formed 
products of our penchant for rapid promotion 
in America, have already sought the mourn- 
er’s bench and there is reason to believe that 
otners are facing the everyday duties with 
many regrets for their hasty procedure. 
Neither sentiment nor demand from the finan- 
cial leadership in metropolitan centers for 
“trade area” branch banking privileges, has 
as yet come to the notice of the general 
public, except as it has been tied up with 
promotion plans. 


As for branch banking in rural sections, 
the Comptroller’s reasoning likewise fails to 
carry conviction. For instance, in the county 
in which the writer resides, are located five 
banks in separate villages whose population 
ranges from three hundred and fifty to eight 
hundred persons. Three of these villages 
have a population of less than five hundred 
persons. In every case these small banks 
are managed capably and successfully. Their 
active officers are men who for many years 
have lived in the community, who aid in 
shouldering all local civic responsibilities, 
who are depended upon for guidance on 
economic questions and who have built their 
success upon personalized banking service to 
their clientele. One wonders what could 
possibly be gained by changing the form of 
the unit bank of which each of these com- 
munities is deservedly proud and establishing 
in their place branch-office banking under 
a county-wide federal authorization. It may 
be that there are some sections of the country 

(Continued on page 108) 
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OFFICIAL RECORDS CONFIRM 
SAFETY OF 
TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


BILLIONS OF ESTATE AND TRUST FUNDS HANDLED WITHOUT 
LOSS OF SINGLE DOLLAR TO BENEFICIARIES 


(Replies from State Banking Authorities) 








(Epitor’s Note: The editor of Trust COMPANIES recently addressed letters to each 
of the forty-eight state banking departments in the United States in order to ascertain 
from official sources whether or not losses have been sustained by beneficiaries of 
estate or trust funds administered by trust companies as trustees, executors, etc., and 
attributable to either failure, suspension or malfeasance. The inquiry was prompted 
by reason of the large number of banking failures during the last decade and the fre- 
quency with which the title “trust company” appeared in the listing of banking fatalities, 
indicating the possible tying up of trust department liabilities. 

The replies from state banking authorities presented herewith afford a remarkably 
unanimous record and official proof of the 100 per cent safety of trust and estate funds 
committed to the care of trust companies. The exhibit is one that is not paralleled by 
any other type of American financial institution. It reveals, in brief, that not a single 
dollar of trust or estate funds has been lost where such funds have been in the care of 
trust companies. In the relatively few instances where fiduciary funds were tied up 
in bank failures or suspensions, the capital stock of the company, the securities deposited 
with public officials, the segregation required for trust assets and the preferred status 
of trust creditors, have sufficed to cover or liquidate claims in full. A similar record of 
immunity from loss by national banks exercising trust powers is reported by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

This inquiry brings up to date the exhibit made by a special committee of research 
of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association, published in the 
September, 1923, issue of TRusT COMPANIES, and which revealed -that up to that period 
and covering the entire history of American trust company development, not a single 
dollar of loss had been incurred to beneficiaries of funds handled by trust companies. 
According to latest advices the clean record of trust company administration is not af- 
fected by bank and trust company suspensions during the last two months of 1930.) 


Alabama Arizona 
D. F. Green, Superintendent of Banks, State Jas. D. Button, Superintendent of Banks, State 
of Alabama, Montgomery, October 29, of Arizona, Phoenix, Nov. 25, 1930: 


1930: 

“The treasurer tells me that no loss has 
ever been sustained in Alabama by any one 
turning over their estates to the trust com- 
panies in the state. At least the treasurer 


“Answering your recent inquiry will say 
that our records do not show any losses to 
beneficiaries from trust companies or execu- 
tors in Arizona.” 


has never been called upon to subject any 
eollateral to any claim against the trust 
companies and no trust company has ever 
failed yet. 

“Of course, you understand that this means 
trust companies that have qualified to do 
business in Alabama. We have had failures 
of banks and trust companies, so called. In 
other words, some banks use the words “trust 
company” with the idea that some day they 
may wish to put in a trust department, but 
never do. Some such banks have failed, but 
they have not exercised any of the powers 
of a trust company and So it can be said that 
no losses have been sustained in trust com- 
panies in the state.” 


Arkansas 


R. G. Dickinson, Assistant Commissioner of 
Banking, State of Arkansas, Little Rock, 
October 30, 1930. 


“T am pleased to say that our records show 
no losses to beneficiaries of trust or estate 
funds due to the failure of banks or mal- 
feasance on the part of the bank’s officers 
and employees. 

“Where trust funds come into the posses- 
sion of trust companies acting in the capacity 
of trustee, executor, ete., such funds as 4 
rule are immediately re-invested and are 
set aside so that they are easily identified 
in case the trust company should fail. By 
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reason of this practice, there is very little 
money on deposit in a trust company for 
which it is acting in a fiduciary capacity.” 


California 

Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Banks, State 

of California, San Francisco, Nov. 3, 1930: 

“IT wish to say that so far as the records 
of the State Banking Department show, there 
has never been any loss to beneficiaries of 
trust or estate funds handled by trust com- 
panies or organizations as trustees, execu- 
tors or in any other capacity due to their 
failure or malfeasance.” 


Colorado 


Grant McFerson, Commissioner of Banking, 
State of Colorado, Denver, Nov. 21, 1930: 
“During the several years of liquidation 

in Colorado, the institutions closing were in 
general from the smaller banks of outlying 
districts, and very few of whom had trust 
company powers. With two institutions in 
this city of considerable size only a limited 
trust business was carried, and insofar as 
we know no beneficiaries of said trusts were 
losers of any money. 

“A more recent case may determine a nomi- 
nal loss through the intermingling of estate 
funds by the president of the bank, but this 
will only be a few thousand dollars which 
we have reason to believe must be made good 
by one or more of the bonding companies.” 


Connecticut 


R. Gordon Baldwin, Deputy Commissioner of 
Banking, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Oct. 28, 1930. 

“To the best of our knowledge, there has 
never been any loss to beneficiaries of trust 
or estate funds due to either failure or mal- 
feasance on the part of any of our state 
banks or trust companies which have ad- 
ministered such funds.” 


Delaware 
Harold W. Horsey, Bank Commissioner, State 

of Delaware, Dover, Oct. 28, 1930: 

“We are pleased to report that no losses 
have been suffered by estates or trusts which 
have been managed by trust companies in 
Delaware. We have had only one failure 
of a trust company in this state and that 
company did not act in any fiduciary capacity 
but simply operated under the title of a 
trust company.” 


District of Columbia 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Pole: 
“You are advised that comparatively few 
national banks administering trusts have 
closed, and our records of those institutions 
whose affairs have been finally liquidated 


fail to disclose that beneficiaries have sus- 
tained losses either through malfeasance or 
deliberate mismanagement of trust or estate 
funds confided to the care of their trust de- 
partments; nor do the records of the trust 
companies administering trusts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia disclose any losses of the 
nature referred to.” 


Florida 
Ernest Amos, Comptroller, State of Florida, 

Tallahassee, Nov. 5, 1930. 

“There have been no losses, so far as I 
know to beneficiaries of trust or estate funds 
which have been under management of trust 
companies and due to either failure or mal- 
feasance. 

“In several instances where trust com- 
panies have failed and the securities pledged 
according to statute have decreased in value, 
these securities will probably not liquidate 
out sufficiently to pay the beneficiaries in 
full and the matter is now before the courts 
as to how they shall be paid. The losses, 
if any, have not yet developed and cannot 
be determined until the final winding up of 
the trust companies.” 


Georgia 
A. B. Mobley, Superintendent of Banks, State 

of Georgia, Atlanta, Nov. 13, 1930: 

“There has been only one bank liquidated 
by this Department since its organization on 
January 1, 1920, that had trust accounts of 
any consequence. This was the Oglethorpe 
Savings and Trust Company, Savannah, 
which closed in 1922. It is my understand- 
ing that when this Department took charge 
all of the trust accounts were transferred 
to other trustees and administered as pro- 
vided by law, with no loss resulting to any 
of the beneficiaries. 

“IT believe I am justified in making the 
statement that no trust accounts have ever 
suffered in Georgia as a result of the failure 
of state banks and trust companies.” 


Idaho 
E. W. Porter, Commissioner of Finance, 

State of Idaho, Boise, Nov. 3, 1930: 

“We have but few trust companies in the 
state of Idaho, only two, I believe, which do 
a purely trust business. A number of banks, 
both state and national, however, have trust 
powers. 

“I know of no loss to the patrons of these 
institutions through their operations that has 
occurred in recent years.” 


Illinois 


Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public Accounts, 
State of Illinois, Springfield, Nov. 3, 1930: 
“You are advised the past records of this 
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office do not show that there has ever been 
a loss to beneficiaries in this state in estate 
or trust funds under the control and manage- 
ment of regularly qualified banks and trust 
companies, due to failure, malfeasance or 
deliberate mismanagement of trust funds.” 


Indiana 
Luther F. Symons, Bank Commissioner, State 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Nov. 1, 1930: 
“There have been very small losses to any 
beneficiaries on account of the failure of 
trust companies in this state. There have 
been four or five, comparatively large trust 
companies failed in Indiana, within the 
past few months, and it is too early at this 
time to indicate what, if any, the loss will 
be on account of failures.” 


Iowa 

Car] Trent, Chief Examiner, Banking Dept., 

State of Iowa, Des Moines, Nov. 8, 1930: 

“Under the Iowa statute trust funds de- 
posited in banks under the supervision of this 
Department are preferred over deposits or 
other claims, excepting only certain claims 
for labor. For this reason losses to benefici- 
aries have been almost negligible in our 
banks that have closed. Our records do not 
disclose any losses to beneficiaries in our 
going banks.” 


Kansas 
Communication from official source: 

“We have very few trust companies 
in Kansas and have only recently had one 
failure of a trust company, which recently 
occurred in Wichita, involving some $2,000,- 
000 in banking liabilities. However, this 
trust company was not extensively engaged in 
the handling of estates and individual trusts 
and I can safely say that the records do 
not disclose any loss having been sustained 
by beneficiaries of ‘trusts or estate funds 
under the management of trust companies, 
as trustees, executors, ete.” 


Kentucky 
W. A. Dicken, Deputy Banking Commissioner, 


State of Kentucky, 

1930: 

“T beg to advise that I do not know of 
any instance of state or trust funds managed 
by trust companies where such funds show 
a loss to beneficiaries of trust or state funds, 
which have been dissipated through mal- 
feasance or deliberate mismanagement.” 


Frankfort, Nov. 10, 


Maine 


Sanger N. Annis, Bank Commissioner, State 


of Maine, Augusta, Nov. I, 1930. 
“Will say we know of no instance in this 


state where the beneficiaries of a trust or 
an estate handled by a trust company has 
suffered loss by reason of malfeasance or 
deliberate mismanagement.” 


Maryland 
George W. Page, Bank Commissioner, State 

of Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 7, 1930. 

“I beg to say that the records of this 
department do not show that any losses to 
the beneficiaries under trust or real estate 
funds, which have been or are under the 
management of trust companies as trustees, 
executors, ete., have been sustained.” 


Massachusetts 


Roy A. Hovey, Commissioner of Banks, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, Oct. 
31,. 1930: 

“T am not aware, neither do the records 
of this department show, where there have 
been any losses to beneficiaries for trust or 
estate funds handled by trust companies in 
Massachusetts either through malfeasance or 
deliberate mismanagement.” 


Michigan 
Fred Marin, Chief Examiner, Banking De- 
partment, State of Michigan, Lansing, Nov. 

25, 1930: 

“We beg to state that we have no official 
record of any losses sustained in this state, 
in the handling of estate funds by state banks 
or trust companies.” 


Minnesota 

A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of Banks, State 

of Minnesota, Saint Paul, Nov. 3, 1930: 

“We have had only one large trust com- 
pany fail in this state for a long time. This 
trust company also took deposits and while 
there will probably be a small loss to the 
depositors, there will be no loss to the trust 
funds, except those losses which are due to 
a depreciation in the value of the securities 
in which they invested their trust funds. 


“We also had another trust company which 
went into voluntary liquidation, which had 
large losses on the securities which they 
sold to the public. 


“In neither case the losses would come 
under the class designated in your letter, 
as we understand it.” 


Mississippi 
J. S. Love, Superintendent of Banks, State 
of Mississipi, Jackson, Nov. 3, 1930. 
“Very few banks in Mississippi maintain 
a real trust department, but as far as our 
records are concerned the few banks that 
do maintain such a department in connec- 
tion with their bank have not sustained a 
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loss to beneficiaries of trusts or estates they 
have handled.” 


Missouri 


D. R. Harrison, Deputy Commissioner of Fin- 
ance, State of Missouri, City of Jefferson, 
Nov. 14, 1930: 

“We do not keep a record in this office 
such as mentioned in your letter. However, 
we do not recall any case of a trust company 
under our supervision which has caused a 
loss during the past year to beneficiaries of 
trust or estate funds, through malfeasance 
or deliberate mismangament.” 


Montana 
G. M. Robertson, Superintendent of Banks, 


State of Montana, Helena, Nov. 13, 1930: 


“So far as I am able to ascertain, there 
has been no loss to beneficiaries of trust or 
estate funds which have been under the 
management of trust companies of Montana, 
due to either failure or malfeasance.” 


Nebraska 


G. B. Wilson, Chief Trust Company Examiner, 
Department of Trade & Commerce, State 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nov. 5, 1930: 
“You are advised that the records of this 

department do not disclose any loss to bene- 

ficiaries of trust or estate funds which are 
under our jurisdiction, due to either failure 
or malfeasance during the past year.” 


Nevada 

E. J. Seaborn, State Bank Examiner, State of 

Nevada, Carson City, Nov. 21, 1930: 

“The amount of trust business handled 
by Nevada banks is not large and until the 
past two or three years has been extremely 
small; however, since the time of continuous 
records in this office there have been no 
losses to trust estates handled by Nevada 
banks due to failure or malfeasance or de- 
liberate mismangement.” 


New Hampshire 

John E. Sullivan, Bank Commissioner, State 
of New Hampshire, Concord, Nov. 6, 1930: 
“Our records respective to your inquiry do 
not evidence that any losses have occurred 
in this state in the administration of trust 
business. In the failure of the Peoples Trust 
Company, of Lebanon, N. H., it came to light 
that one estate was held by the institution 
amounting to approximately $3,000. How- 
ever, the estate was carried in the bank as an 
actual deposit. Whether or not it will be 
finally regarded as a trust business or an 
actual deposit depends entirely upon subse- 
quent action. Otherwise, no losses have oc- 
eurred in the administration of trust busi- 
ness through trust companies located herein.’ 
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New Jersey 


G. Hayes Markley, Deputy Commisioner, De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance, State 
os New Jersey, Trenton, Nov. 3, 1930: 

“I wish to state that the records of this 
department disclose no losses accruing to 
beneficiaries of trust or estate funds on ac- 
count of the handling of these funds by trust 
companies under the supervision of this de- 
partment.” 


New Mexico 


Lawrence A. Tamme, State Bank Examiner, 
State of New Mexico, Santa Fe, Nov. 6, 
1930: 

“Will say that our records do not disclose 
any losses to beneficiaries of trust or estate 
funds which have been under the manage- 
ment of trust companies in this state.” 


New York 


R. W. Pawling, Deputy Superintendent of 
Banking Department, State of New York, 
New York. 

“We are happy to state that according to 
our records, and so far aS we are aware, 
there have been no losses to the beneficiaries 
of any trust or estate funds which have been 
managed by a trust company under the su- 
pervision of this department.” 


North Dakota 
Gilbert Semingson, State Examiner, State of 

North Dakota, Bismarck, Nov. 3, 1930: 

“Will state that we have no record in 
this office of the failure of any trust com- 
panies in this state, nor loss to beneficiaries 
of trust funds handled by said trust com- 
panies.” 

Ohio 
Charles G. Saffin, Jr. Attorney, Department 
of Banks, State of Ohio, Columbus, Nov. 

55, 1930: 

“Permit me to state that as far as I am 
able to ascertain, the records of the Division 
of Banks of this state do not indicate any 
loss to beneficiaries of trusts under manage- 
ment of trust companies due either to failure 
or malfeasance.” 


Oklahoma 
C. G. Shull, Bank Commissioner, State of 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Nov. 7, 1930: 
“T have no record in this office showing 
that anyone has suffered loss in this state 
by reason of funds placed with trust com- 
panies.” 


Oregon 


A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of Banks, 
State of Oregon, Salem, Nov. 5, 1930: 


“So far as the knowledge of this depart- 
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ment goes, there has never been any loss 
by a fiduciary beneficiary in a corporate 
authorized trust company. No trust company 
has failed and no other loss has come to our 
attention.” 


Pennsylvania 


Peter G. Cameron, Secretary of 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
burg, Nov. 5, 1930: 

“Since I have been connected with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Banking, which 
is some 24 years, I have never known a dol- 
lar to be lost to a cestui que trust because 
of any mismanagement or malfeasance on the 
part of a trust company under supervision 
of this department. Of course, there have 
been losses and depreciation in estates 
handled by trust companies on account of 
securities received in kind by the trust com- 
pany; but I have never known any loss to 
be sustained by an estate on account of in- 
vestments made by a trust company, or be- 
cause of deliberate mismanagement.” 


Rhede Island 


George H. Newhall, Bank Commissioner, State 
of Rhode Island, Providence, Nov. 5, 1930: 
“Where our trust companies, as they do in 

most eases, act in fiduciary capacity, we have 

no record of a single instance in which the 
beneficiaries of such trust have lost money 
by the failure of such trust companies or 
by mismanagement. In fact, we have not 
had a failure of any of our trust companies 
since our Banking Law went into effect in 
1909.” 


Banking, 
Harris- 


South Carolina 


Albert S. Fant, State Bank Examiner, State of 
South Carolina, Columbia, Nov. 5, 1930: 
“We know of no specific instance where 

the failure of any bank in this state entailed 

losses to beneficiaries of trust or estate 
funds.” 


South Dakota 


F. R. Smith, Superintendent of Banks, State 
of South Dakota, Pierre, Nov. 14, 1930: 
“There has been no loss to beneficiaries 

of trust or estate funds which have been or 
are now under the management of trust com- 
panies, or trust divisions of state banks in 
this state, or trust divisions of national banks 
in this state—which division of a national 
bank activity is under the supervision of this 
office—due either to failure of the trust com- 
panies or malfeasance of its officers. 

“The pledge of assets which is required 
by our statutes to be made by the trust com- 
pany with the state treasurer as a guaranty 
of the performance of fiduciary activity and 


the conservation of fiduciary funds, insures 
the safety of the beneficiaries of any trust.” 


Tennessee 


D. D. Robertson, Superintendent of Banks, 
State of Tennessee, Nashville, Nov. 21, 
1930: 

“Wish to advise that we have no special 
Banking Act in this state regulating invest- 
ment of trust or estate funds and I am, there- 
fore, unable to give you the information re- 
quested.” 


Texas 


James Shaw, Commissioner, Department of 
Banking, State of Texas, Austin, Nov. 14, 
1930: 

“This answers your letter in which you 
ask if records of this department show any 
losses to beneficiaries of trust or estate funds, 
due to either failure or malfeasance. You 
are advised that the records of this office 
do not reflect any such losses as indicated 
by you.” 

Utah 

W. H. Hadlock, Bank Commissioner, State of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Nov. 6, 1930: 
“Records on file in this office indicate that 

no losses have been sustained by anyone 

dealing with trust companies in this state.” 


Vermont 


Robert C. Clark, Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance, State of Vermont, Mont- 
pelier, Nov. 5, 1930: 

“So far as the records of this department 
show, there has been no loss to beneficiaries 
of trust or estate funds which have been 
under the management of trust companies 
due to either failure or malfeasance.” 


Virginia 
Commissioner of Insurance 
and Banking, Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Richmond, Nov. 5, 1930: 
“With one possible exception, I do not re- 
call any loss to estates or trusts by means of 
the administration of them by trust com- 


M. E. Bristow, 


panies in this state. As a matter of fact, 
most of our failed banks have been too small 
to possess trust powers under Virginia laws 
and there has consequently been no such 
loss by them. 

‘However, the Guaranty Title and Trust 
Company of Norfolk failed last year. While 
I have no evidence to show that any trust 
has suffered any loss by it, that is the ex- 
ception I had in mind. This office does not 
supervise failed banks or administer them. 
In the case of the concern mentioned, it was 
adjudicated the subject of bankruptcy and 
put in the hands of a receiver or trustee by 





SPREADING THE DOCTRINE OF PROTECTION AND ESTATE CONSER- 
VATION BY MEANS OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


_ year 1931 is charged with unusual 

T opportunities for the further projec- 
tion of life insurance trust and busi- 

ness insurance trust protection. The above 
illustration is typical of the earnest and keen 
spirit of cooperation between trust men and 
progressive life underwriters who are alert 
to the appeal of selling trust conservation 
along with life and business insurance poli- 
cies. This picture shows the large attend- 
ance of life underwriters from Pittsburgh 
and adjacent towns at the recent concluding 


the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia at Norfolk. This 
was equivalent to holding it not a bank or 
trust company under Virginia laws.” 


Washington 


S. Zeno Varnes, Deputy Supervisor of Bank- 
ing, State of Washington, Olympia, Nov. 
10, 1930: 

“No fiduciary beneficiary has ever lost any 
money in a corporate authorized trust com- 
pany in this state; at least not to 
knowledge.” 


our 


West Virginia 
L. R. Charter, Jr., Commissioner of Banking, 


State of West Virginia, Charleston, Nov. 6, 
1930: 


“We wish to advise that our records show 
there have been no losses to beneficiaries of 


trust or estate funds which have been or 


meeting of a nine weeks’ course conducted 
by G. A. Price, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany, for the benefit of life underwriters 
and at which every agency in Greater 
Pittsburgh was represented. A glance at 
this illustration is sufficient assurance that 
close cooperation between trust men and 
life underwriters is no longer an experiment 
but has become a great potent force for the 
alignment of life insurance and trust pro- 
tection. 


are under management of 
as trustees, executors, ete¢., 
failure or malfeasance.” 


trust companies 
due to either 


Wisconsin 
C. F. Schwenker, Bank Commisioner, State 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Nov. 17, 1930: 
“T may say, that there is no official record 
in this office of any loss occurring to any of 
the trusts, in connection with the operation 
of trust companies, or banks exercising fi- 
duciary powers.” 
Wyoming 
John A. Reed, State Examiner, 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Nov. 6, 
“Would advise that 


loss to 


State of 
1930: 


we have no record of 
under management of 
trust companies as trustees, executors, ete., 
under state supervision.” 


beneficiaries 
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IMPORTANT DECISIONS DURING 1930 AFFECTING 
ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


NEW DOCTRINE ESTABLISHED BY U. S. SUPREME COURT IN EXEMPTION 
OF INTANGIBLES 


RUSSELL L. BRADFORD 
Of the New York Bar 


(Epiror’s Note: The year 1930 was epochal in the number of court decisions affecting 
administration and taxation of estates and trusts, which in many cases lay down new doc- 


trines, particularly as regards the abolition of multiple taxation of intangibles. 


Mr. 


Bradford discusses the significance of the more important decisions, notably the cases of 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company v. 


South Carolina and May v. Heiner. 


Minnesota; Baldwin v. 
The review covers taxation of intangibles, irrevocable 


Missouri; Beidler v. 


trusts, income taxes, state inheritance tax and personal property tax cases.) 


HERE were many important tax cases 
decided by the Courts during the year 
1930 which affect the administration of 
trusts and estates, Probably the most impor- 
tant and outstanding of these cases is that of 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company v. 
Minnesota.’ As a corollary to this decision the 
United States Supreme Court in May, 1930, 
decided Baldwin v. Missouri.2 Following that 
the Court in November, 1930, decided Beidler 
v. South Carolina State Tar Commission.3 
There has been much discussion and specu- 
lation as to the full significance of the decision 
in The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
ease. This discussion has revolved around 
whether the language of the Court was suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to include within its 
embrace stocks of domestic corporations. The 
securities involved in The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company case were only state and 
municipal bonds. These bonds were owned by 
a New York decedent, and were also physical- 
ly located in the State of New York. The 
Supreme Court denied the right of the State 
of Minnesota to impose its death duty upon 
the transfer of these bonds. 


Decisions on Taxation of Intangibles in 
Other Jurisdictions 

Baldwin v. Missouri presented a different 
angle of relatively the same question of law. 
In that case a resident decedent of Illinois 
died owning securities consisting among 
others, of cash on deposit, bonds, and notes 
secured by a mortgage, all located in the State 
of Missouri and some of the notes or bonds 
belonging to the Illinois decedent were secured 

1 280U. S. 504 

2281 U.S. 586. 

351 S.Ct. 54. 


by Missouri real estate. The Court held that 
these securities (intangibles) were not sub-’ 
ject to the Missouri inheritance tax law. It 
was not shown in the case that the securities 
in Missouri had a business situs there, or had 
obtained a situs because of some act of the 
owners which made them subject to the Mis- 
souri tax. This case, therefore, is a counter- 
part of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany case and is significant only in that the 
Court extends the doctrine of the non-double 
taxation for death duty purposes of intangi- 
ble securities. 

In The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
ease and in the Beidler case the Court held 
that the state of the debtor could not impose 
a tax upon the transfer of intangibles owned 
by a non-resident decedent. The Baldwin case 
held to a like effect, notwithstanding the evi- 
dences of the debts (bonds and notes) were in 
the State of Missouri, and notwithstanding 
there was a bank deposit in a bank in Mis- 
souri. 


The language of the Court is broad enough 
to include in the immunity from double taxa- 
tion stocks of corporations organized under 
the laws of the taxing state, but that fact was 
not present in any of these cases. 


A lower court of Kentucky in the case of 
Equitable Trust Company v. Kentucky State 
Tax Commission on December 30, 1930, grant- 
ed an injunction against the State Tax Com- 
mission from collecting a tax upon the 
transfer of stocks of a Kentucky corporation 
owned by a resident decedent of the State of 
New York, and gave for its authority in doing 
so the case of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company v. Minnesota. 
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The City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
believing the question should be settled of 
whether stocks are an exception to the rule 
laid down in The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company v. Minnesota, has brought a case in 
the State of Ohio (\atter of Kline) for the 
purposes of having the courts rule upon 
whether stocks are included in the immunity 
or are an exception thereto. 


Decision on Irrevocable Trust Inter Vivos 

Another case of striking importance decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States was 
the case of May v. Heiner, 281 U. S. 2381.4 
In this case Mrs, Heiner had created a trust 
with the income payable to her husband dur- 
ing his life and upon his death the income to 
be paid to her during her life and upon the 
death of the survivor the remainders over. 
The Federal Government contended that this 
transfer was one intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after death in 
that no remaindermen could come into posses- 
sion of the property until at or after the death 
of the grantor, and in addition because there 
was a possibility of the enjoyment of the fund 
in Mrs. May if she survived her husband. The 
United States Supreme Court held that this 
was not a transfer to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after death. The Court said 
at p. 243: 

“The record fails clearly to disclose whether 
or not Mrs. May survived her husband. Appar- 
ently she did not. But this is not of special 
importance since the refund should have been 
allowed in either event. 

The transfer of October 1, 1917, was not 
made in contemplation of death within the 
legal significance of those words. It was not 
testamentary in character and was beyond re- 
call by the decedent. At the death of Mrs. May 
no interest in the property held under the 
trust deed passed from her to the living. Title 
thereto had been definitely fixed by the trust 
deed. The interest therein which she possessed 
immediately prior to her death was obliterat- 
ed by that event.” 

This decision was immediately construed to 
hold that an irrevocable trust inter vivos was 
not one to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after death, even though there was 
a reservation of the income to the grantor for 
the period of his life. The Court obviously 
meant this because it stated that it was “not 
of special importance’ whether Mrs. May sur- 
vived Mr. May or not. The theory no doubt 
upon which the Court arrived at this conclu- 
sion was that as the Federal tax is upon the 
transfer of the corpus of the property, and the 
tax is measured by the full value of the cor- 

4281 U.S. 231. 


pus, if that corpus be not transferred at death 
but was transferred prior to death the trans- 
fer was not one intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after death. 


Construction by Lower Courts 

The lower courts immediately construed the 
statute to have this meaning. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit in Commissioner v. Northern 
Trust Company® and in Hodgkins v. Com- 
missioner6 held that the transfers were not 
subject to the Federal estate tax in that the 
transfers in trust were irrevocable. In the 
Northern Trust Company case the transfer 
was upon trust to pay the income to the 
grantor for his life, and upon his death to 
such of the named beneficiaries as were alive 
at that time. In other words the remainder- 
men were in a sense contingent, that is to say, 
the remainders were vested subject to being 
divested upon the death of any of the named 
remaindermen prior to the death of the 
grantor. 

The same result was arrived at by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit in McCaughn v. Carnill7 and 
was similarly construed by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of Ullmann 
v. Commissioner 8 and Wheeler v. Commis- 
sioner 9 and Hilton v. Commissioner.10 How- 
ever, the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit in Morsman v. 
Commissioner,11 took the contrary position 
and held that May v. Heiner should not be 
construed so as to exclude irrevocable trusts 
from the Federal estate tax in cases of trans- 
fers in trust upon the reservation of income 
to the grantor. These cases are all now 
pending in the United States Supreme Court 
on certiorari and will no doubt be heard 
some time in March of this year.12 


Cases Pending in U. S. Supreme Court 

There is also pending in the United States 
Supreme Court the case of Milliken vs. United 
States, Docket No. 87. In this case the trans- 
fer was admitted to have been made in con- 
templation of death. The transfer, however, 
was made in 1916 and the decedent died in 
1920. The issues raised are (1) whether an 


Fed. (2d) 732. 
Fed. (2) 43. 
Fed, (2d) 69. 

8 20 B. T. A. 782. 

920 B. T. A. 695. 

0 218.T.A.3. 

1 Decided on November 8th, 1930, reported in Commerce 
Clearing House, Vol. III, p. 2298. 

12 The cases pending in the Supreme Court are Klein vs. 
Commissioner, Docket No. 387; Burnet, Commissioner vs. 
Northern Trust Co., Docket No. 535; McCormick, Executors, 
vs. Burnet, Commissioner, Docket No. 542; Morsman vs. 
Commissioner, Docket No. 581; McCaughn vs. Carnill, 
Docket No. 628; Burnet, commissioner, vs. Hodgkins, Docket 
No. 644. 
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irrevocable transfer may be subjected to tax 
under a subsequent act at increased gradu- 
ated tax rates, and (2) whether the Federal 
estate tax is constitutional at all when ap- 
plied to irrevocable transfers even though 
made in contemplation of death. 

A case not wholly dissimilar is also pending 
in the United States Supreme Court and 
that is the case of Wells v. United States.13, 
That case has to do with the question of the 
definition of “gifts in contemplation of death,” 
and involves inter alia the consideration of 
whether the Federal estate tax law in respect 
of gifts in contemplation of death is limited to 
gifts made causa mortis. In the Milliken case 
the Court held the transfer subject to tax 
while in the Wells case the Court of Claims 
held the transfer was not one in contem- 
plation of death. 


Tyler v. United States 

Another significant case decided by the 
United States Supreme Court during the year 
1930 was Tyler v. United States and its com- 
panion cases.13, In this case the Court held 
that an estate by the entirety created by the 
decedent was upon his death subject to the 
Federal estate tax. The Court in this case 
said at p. 5038: 

“The question here, then, is, not whether 
there has been, in the strict sense of the word 
ua ‘transfer’ of the property by the death of 
the decedent, or a receipt of it by right of 
succession, but whether the death has brought 
into being or ripened for the survivor, prop- 
erty rights of such character as to make 
appropriate the imposition of a tax upon that 
result (which Congress may call a transfer 
tax, a death duty or anything else it sees fit), 
to be measured, in whole or in part, by the 
value of such rights.” 

While former cases have held that the 
tax was upon the transfer at death of prop- 
erty owned by the decedent, in this case the 

position is obviously taken that even though 
‘ there be no transfer in the strict sense of the 
word, the tax is nevertheless constitutional 
if there are property rights that are “brought 
into being or ripened for the survivor” by 
reason of the death. In other words, as the 
Court later on said: 

“Thus the death of one of the parties to the 
tenancy became the ‘generating source’ of im- 
portant and dejinite accessions to the prop- 
erty rights of the other.” 


Federal Estate Tax Decisions 
In the case of Crooks v. Harrelsoni4 the 
Court held under the Revenue Act: of 1918 


13 281 U.S. 497. 
18a 39 Fed. (2) 998. 
4 §1 S.Ct. 49. 


that the Federal estate tax was not applicable 
to real estate in Missouri owned by a Missouri 
decedent. This was held upon the ground that 
under the law of Missouri real estate is not 
subject to the payment of expenses against 
the estate as the Federal estate tax law 
by virtue of the provisions of Section 402 of 
the law had defined what items should con- 
stitute the gross estate for the purpose of the 
tax and had not specifically covered real 
estate under like circumstances. The provi- 
sion of the law under which it was sought to 
be taxed, Section 402(a), is as follows: 

“To the extent of the interest therein of 
the decedent at the time of his death which 
after his death is subject to the payment of 
the charges against his estate and the eaz- 
penses of its administration and is subject to 
distribution as a part of his estate.” 

The Court held that all three of these factors 
had to be present in order to bring the prop- 
erty within the ambit of the taxing statute. 
If any one were lacking then the statute was 
not applicable. One of these elements was 
definitely lacking under the Missouri law. 
Therefore the property did not come within 
the statute. 

The Federal estate tax was prolific of de- 
cisions during the year 1930. In addition to 
the cases above referred to the lower courts 
have decided many cases in respect of the 
Federal estate tax and which decisions have 
a direct bearing upon and application to the 
administration of estates and trusts. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit held in Brady v. Ham (not 
yet reported), reversing the United States 
District Court for the State of Maine, that 
a transfer in trust was not subject to the 
Federal estate tax even though the grantor 
had reserved the right to change the bene- 
ficiary, if that right in specific terms excluded 
the grantor as the beneficiary or remainder- 
man. That is to say that if the uses or 
benefits of the property could never be en- 
joyed by the grantor, the mere fact that he 
had a right to designate other or different 
beneficiaries did not render the transfer tax- 
able. This upon the ground that the property 
had been irrevocably transferred out of him 
and no beneficial rights remained in him. 

Not wholly dissimilar to this case is a de- 
cision by the United States District Court for 
Massachusetts in Erskine v. White.15 In this 
sase the Court held that a transfer was not 
subject to tax even under the 1926 Act merely 
because the grantor had a right to revoke the 
trust with the consent of one of the trustees. 
This decision follows the doctrine laid down 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

15 43 Fed, (2d) 766. 
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Second Cireuit in The Farmers’ Loan and 
Z'rust Company v. Bowers16 and by the Massa- 
chusetts District Court in Hill v. Nichols.17 


Clarification of Treasury Department’s 
Policy 

Still continuing with the consideration of 
the Federal estate tax law it may be of inter- 
est to note that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has by letters and statements pub- 
lished clarified any question as to the Treas- 
ury Department’s policy in respect of insur- 
ance policies made payable to a beneficiary 
without the right of any change of that bene- 
ficiary in the insured, and without any right 
in the insured to borrow upon or obtain the 
surrender value of such policies. In other 
words, in view of the language employed 
by the Supreme Court in Chase National Bank 
v. United States,18 if an insurance policy is 
irrevocably made payable to a_ specifically 
named beneficiary and no rights of property 
whatever remained in the insured, the pro- 
ceeds of the policy upon the death of the 
insured are not subject to the tax upon the 
sum in excess of $40,000, notwithstanding the 
apparent specific provisions of the statute in 
that behalf. This is reflected in Regulations 
70, Article 27, as amended by T. D. 4296. 


Income Taxes 

The United States Supreme Court upheld 
the lower courts in the case of Corliss v. 
Bowers,19 and held that the provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1924 and the subsequent 
acts that make taxable to the grantor of a 
revocable trust the income and the profits 
from said trust were constitutional. The 
Supreme Court also in Brewster v. Gage,29 
decided in January of 1930, held that the 
basis of a residuary legatee for the purpose 
of computing gain or loss upon property re- 
ceived from the decedent was the value at 
the date of the death of the testator and not 
at the date of distribution. The Revenue 
Act of 1928, of course, changes the rule as 
laid down by the Court, and makes specific 
the value to be used upon the sale of property 
acquired by inheritance or bequest, and the 
ease of Brewster v. Gage is not applicable to 
sales made commencing with the year 1928. 

A case of somewhat the same nature, also 
decided by the Supreme Court, was that of 
Cooper v. United States.21 In this case the 
Court held that the donor’s basis is the basis 
for determining the gain by the donee upon 
the sale in 1921 of stock acquired by gift in 


16 29 Fed. (2d) 14. 
17 18 Fed. (2d) 139. 
8 278 U.S. 327. 

19 281 Fed. 376. 

% 280 U.S. 327. 

21 280 U.S. 409. 





1921, notwithstanding both the gift and the 
sale were effected before the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of: 1921. The Court held that 
the 1921 Act for income tax purposes was 
effective as of the 1st of January, 1921, and 
that the Congress had power to require that 
taxable income should include profits from all 
transactions consummated within the year. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts in an income tax case, Hutchins et al., 
Trustees v. Commissioner,22 held that not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts law trustees residents of Massachusetts 
could not be taxed upon capital gains or in- 
come to be accumulated where the grantor 
Was a non-resident of the State of Massachu- 
setts and where the remaindermen are unborn 
or unascertained. 


New York Income Tax Decision 

The Court of Appeals of New York has just 
rendered a decision in respect of the New 
York income taxes which is somewhat at va- 
riance with the decisions of the Federal 
Courts in such cases as Warner v. Walsh, Sec- 
ond Circuit23 and Allen v. Brandeis, Eighth 
Circuit.24 The case in the Court of Appeals 
of New York was that of Kight v. 
State Tax Commission.25 The facts briefly 
were that a widow who relinquished 
her dower interest and elected to take 
instead the income from a trust fund was 
chargeable with New York income tax upon 
the income from such trust fund. The Fed- 
eral decisions to date in respect of the Fed- 
eral income tax laws have been contrary to 
this decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals having to do with the New York income 
tax law, although both tax laws are in words 
and in intent the same. The Federal decisions 
were to the effect that the election to take 
under the Will instead of the dower was 
equivalent to the purchase of an annuity and 
thus not taxable until the sums received had 
exceeded the value of the dower. The New 
York Court of Appeals stated. 

“That the income from this trust estate is 
not exempt as a gift or bequest, see Irwin v. 
Gavit, 268 U. 8. 161, which strongly indicates 
that income remains income under the Fed- 
eral income tax act, until it clearly appears 
to be a return of a capital payment, or the 
payment of a bequest in installments. The 
same thought follows in Jones y. Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, 1 K.B.Div. 1920, 
p.. 411.” 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


22172 N.E. 605. 

23 15 Fed. (2d) 367. 

24 29 Fed. (2d) 363. 

2 Unreported as yet but reported in United States Daily 


for January 12th, 1931. 
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for the First Circuit in Commissioner v. 
Whitehouse® held that payment of an an- 
nuity received by bequest which annuity con- 
stituted charges against the whole estate, in- 
come, personalty, and realty, is exempt from 
the Federal income tax law under Section 
213(b) (3) of the 1926 Act, and is not taxable 
to the recipients as a distribute share of the 
income of the estate or trust. This case is 
now pending in the United States Supreme 
Court upon certiorari. 


State Inheritance Tax Cases 

A court in the State of Ohio has held in 
the case of Guaranty Trust Co., Executor v. 
State of Ohio27 that the Ohio inheritance tax 
was impossible upon shares of stocks of na- 
tional banks located in Ohio though owned 
by a non-resident decedent, but was not im- 
possible upon money owned by a non-resident 
decedent on deposit in an Ohio bank. 

The Surrogate of New York County in the 
Matter of Speiden28 has repeated the doctrine 
now well settled in most states, that gifts 
made in contemplation of death must be ap- 
praised for the purpose of the tax as of the 
date of the gift and not as of the date of the 
decedent’s death, and that the tax should be 
calculated upon the value of the property so 
transferred separately from and independ- 
ently of property transferred by the decedent 
at death. This case merely reannounces the 
doctrine laid down by the Court of Appeals 
of New York some years ago in Matter of 
Hodges29 and by the Courts of California in 
Chambers v. Lamb.3° The decision is interest- 
ing, however, in view of the present New 
York Tax Law and of the Federal estate tax 
law, both of which laws impose a tax upon 
gifts in contemplation of death at the value of 
the property at the date of death rather than 
at the date of transfer, and both of which 
statutes tax the property transferred inter 
vivos in contemplation of death as a part of 
the gross estate at graduated tax rates made 
applicable to the combined values of the prop- 
erty so transferred and the property left by 
the decedent at death. Whether such a tax so 
applied is constitutional is a matter that must 
be ultimately decided by the courts. 


The New York Surrogates’ Court has held, 
too, in the Matter of Stewart31 that where a 
trust is created prior to the law in New York 
imposing a tax upon property in trust which 
was subject to a reservation of the right to 
eancel or amend or revoke the trust, alone or 
in conjunction with some one else, the trust 


2% 38 Fed. (2d) 163. 

27 36 Ohio App. 45. 

2N. Y. Law Journal June 28, 1£30. 
2215 N. Y. 447. 

% 186 Cal. 261. 

31 138 Misc. 73. 


is held to be not subject to the tax upon the 
death of the decedent after the enactment of 
such an act. In other words, the basis of this 
decision, which is consonant with other deci- 
sions in New York, is that if the transfer be 
irrevocable in so far as the Act of the grantor 
alone is concerned, then the transfer if other- 
wise within the ambit of the statute existing 
at the time of the transfer, may be taxed only 
under that law and not under a subsequently 
enacted statute. This obviously upon the 
very sound ground that there is no property 
transferred at death. 

A case not dissimilar decided by the Appel- 
late Division for the Second Department is 
Matter of Barstow.32 In this case a decedent 
transferred property in 19238 to trustees, the 
property to be held in trust during the lives 
of her two daughters and the income to be 
paid to her daughters, and upon their death 
the remainders over. The said trust provided 
that the income should be paid to the grantor 
during her life and if the trust terminated 
before she died then the principal was to 
revert to her. She died in 1926 during the 
existence of the law imposing a tax upon 
contingent remainders undiminished by the 
value of the intervening life estates which 
were also subject to tax. The Court held that 
the trust was an irrevocable one and thus 
was taxable only under the law in existence 
in the year 1928. An appeal has been noted 
to the Court of Appeals in this case. 


When Transfer Not Taxable 

The Supreme Court of Illinois in People 
v. United Christiax Missionary Society33 has 
held a transfer not taxable under the follow- 
ing circumstances: The decedent during her 
life made an absolute gift of property to the 
Missionary Society. This was made under 
the condition, however, that the Missionary 
Society would pay an annuity to the decedent 
during her lifetime, and then to others for 
their lives. Apparently the payments were 
to be made by the Society to the grantor re- 
gardless of whether or not the property trans- 
ferred produced a sum equal to the annuities. 

Another interesting case decided by one 
of the state courts is that of McClurken v. 
Bugbee.34 In this case the Court held the 
transfer was not subject to the New Jersey 
inheritance tax. This was a case where a 
grantor died a resident of New Jersey. Prior 
to her death, however, and while she was a 
resident of the State of New York, she created 
a trust with trustees in New York and the 
corpus of the New York property was being 
held physically in New York by the trustees. 


32 230 App. Div. (N. Y.) 871. 
83 173 N. E. 132. 
4150 All. 443. 
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The State of New Jersey contended that the 
transfer was one intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after death 
under the New Jersey decisions, in that there 
was a reservation of the income to the gran- 
tor. The estate contended that even so the 
transfer was not subject to tax because there 
was no transfer under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, and the Court of Errors and 
Appeals sustained the contention of the 
estate. 


Personal Property Tax Cases 

Following the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland v. Common- 
wealth of Virginia,35 the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia held in another case of 
similar import, Commonwealth v. Safe De- 
posit and Trust Co. (decided Nov. 18, 1930), 
that the value of the estate (that is, a life 
estate) owned by the beneficiaries who were 
residents of the State of Virginia was not 
subject to the Virginia ad valorem personal 
property tax. This was held upon the ground 
that the Virginia statute purported to tax 
the items or portfolio of the trust and not the 
value of the interest of the cestius que or life 
beneficiaries. In the case that went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States the State 


of Virginia had contended that the two chil- 
dren who were beneficiaries of the trust, and 
probable remaindermen, were in effect the 
beneficial owners of the property, and there- 
fore the portfolio of the trust was amenable 
to the Virginia ad valorem personal property 
tax. The United States Supreme Court held 
the property was not in Virginia and there- 
fore not subject to the Virginia tax. 

The above cases selected for comment do 
not represent all of the cases of importance 
decided by the courts during the past year 
in respect of and affecting the administration 
of trusts and estates. These cases have been 
selected solely because they appear important, 
and because in many instances new doctrines 
are laid down. This is so particularly in 
respect of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the cases of The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company v. Minnesota, and Baldwin v. Mis- 
souri, and Beidler v. South Carolina, and even 
more so in the decision in the case of May v. 
Heiner. Other cases herein referred to 
merely reflect and re-announce doctrines al- 
ready laid down by the courts but re-assert 
those doctrines under different legislation. 


% 280 U.S. 83. 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Americar Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., expects to take posses: 
sion of the spacious new annex which is now 
in course of construction, during the present 
year. This new building will afford much 
needed accommodation for growing depart- 
ments. The year-end financial statement 
shows total resources of $38,557,139 ; deposits 
$30,486,747 ; capital $8,400,000; surplus $3,- 
400,000 and undivided profits $749,336. The 
American Security has four branch offices in 
the various sections of the capital. An extra 
dividend of 2% in addition to the regular 
dividend of 3%, or a total of $170,000, was 
paid January 10 to stockholders. 


Francis V. du Pont has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., and was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Governor C. Douglas Buck. 

The Special Libraries Association, a na- 
tional organization composed of the librarians 
of the important banks, insurance companies, 
publishers, and business concerns of all sorts, 
has compiled a “Handbook of Commercial and 
Financial Information Services.” 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF “COMPOSITE TRUST 
FUND” VINDICATED UNDER SEVERE TEST 


RELATIVE STABILITY OF UNIT VALUES AND YIELD 


HAROLD F. KLEIN 
Brooklyn Trust Company, New York 








(Epitor’s NoTE: No tests more severe than those encountered during the last year and 
a half, envisaging the peak of inflation before the stock market crash in the closing months 
of 1929 and the progressive decline in values during the past year, could possibly be applied 
to the operation of the latest refinement in trust service and representing the establishment 
of composite or commingled trust funds. How admirably this new idea in the expansion of 
trust protection has acquitted itself, in confirming the value of discretionary and experi- 
enced trust company judgment in selection and handling of diversified investments in a 
common fund, is indicated in the following description of the operation of the “Composite 
Fund” established by the Brooklyn Trust Company.) 


DMITTEDLY, 1930 was not a favor- 

able year for investments. One is 

compelled to go back to 1920 to find 
a calendar year in which such general de- 
clines were registered in the market value 
of sound common stocks, preferred stocks 
and bonds. The only securities which es- 
eaped the force of the storm were United 
States Government bonds, the better grades 
of state and municipal issues and a handful 
of “legal” railroad and public utility obliga- 
tions. 

It was natural, under these circumstances, 
that 1980 was a trying year for those who 
bore the burden of trust fund investment. 
Indeed, if taken alone, the events of 1930 in 
the securities markets would constitute a 
strong argument against the investment of 
trust funds in securities other than “legals.” 
Yet it must be emphasized, in the same 
breath, that in the light of recorded history, 
1930 was an extremely exceptional year. 
And, in the nature of things, the progressive 
decline in employment, industrial production, 
rail traffic and corporate profits which the 
year witnessed cannot be considered a cri- 
terion for the future if the present civiliza- 
tion is to endure. 

It is therefore apparent that any study of 
the results of discretionary trust investment 
during the past year must be approached 
with the above facts firmly in mind. The re- 
sults themselves must be considered as the 
fruit of one of the severest tests that the fun- 
damental idea of discretionary investment 
has ever undergone. 


What the “Composite Fund” Epitomizes 
Many readers of Trust COMPANIES are 


familiar with the Brooklyn Trust Company’s 
Composite Fund and the unique type of trust 
service it makes possible. For the benefit of 
those who are not, it may be said that the 
Fund itself epitomizes the results of a dis- 
cretionary trust investment policy designed 
to meet the needs of trusts ranging in prin- 
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cipal from $500 upwards. The Fund has been 
growing steadily, as the accompanying chart 
shows, since its establishment on April 22, 
1929, in the face of an almost unprecedented 
economic dislocation throughout the world, 
thus inferring a strong public need for the 
type of service it makes possible—namely, 
the placement of the advantages of the dis- 
eretionary trust within the reach of persons 
of more modest means than those who had 
been previously considered potential fidu- 
ciary clients. 

To do this, the aggregate principal of the 
various trusts so designated was invested in 
a single fund, the investments of the fund, 
in turn, comprising a widely diversified list 
of carefully selected securities, the power of 
discretion being fully exercised. 


The Question of Common Stocks 

The question of common stocks as trust in- 
vestments has been discussed pro and contra 
for many years and is a subject too broad 
for the scope of this article. The practice of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company over an ex- 
tended period of years has been to invest a 
reasonable proportion of the corpus of dis- 
cretionary trusts in the best titles of the 
common stock category. This has been done 
in the Composite Fund, and the effect of this 
policy has been reflected in the break-up or 
liquidating value of the Fund. 

On Jan. 1, 1930, the liquidating value of 
Composite Fund units was $99.79. This com- 
pares with an original value of $100 on 
May 1, 1929, when actual operation began. 
The intervening eight-month period, it will 
be recalled, included the catastrophic descent 
of common stock prices in October and 
November of the last-mentioned year. 


Comparative Stability of Liquidating Value 

Setween Jan. 1, 1950, and Jan. 1, 1931, the 
liquidating value of the units fell from $99.79 
to $87.09, a depreciation of 12.7 per cent. 
During this period the average price of the 
90 leading common stocks comprising the 
Standard Statistics Company’s index showed 





Date Bonds and Prefferred 

(1930) Notes Stocks 
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a depreciation of 28.5 per cent. Bond prices 
were erratic, sharp declines being registered 
in many of the foreign and secondary domes- 
tic issues while the better descriptions 
showed an average depreciation of probably 
3 per cent. One bond, rated as sound at the 
start of the year, actually shrunk 46 per cent 
in value in the 12 months. Preferred stocks 
moved similarly. Those of doubtful earnings 
coverage showed a heavy depreciation, while 
a few of the better grade issues advanced. 
It would be difficult to strike an average 
which would be representative of even the 
latter category. 


These records serve to explain the fluctua- 


tions in the liquidating value of the Com- 
posite Fund units which are shown. 

Date Liquidating 
(1930) Value 
DOA Re ioe Hien cae a oasis se eels $99.79 
OD eo BS Care nee earner Or ee 101.68 
en: REESE SES Sareea eng is RE cone trae ea 103.45 
PEM UE RMR tic aty nixed ota ao heen Oe A 106.40 
DoW canto cicada main lelaeie aie eee 105.29 
ME ss ea aise Gs eieisek d SRG eee eon 105.39 
NE RAG c: arana eid cates Sa RR Re eS wa 99.20 
ME oo we Sc necks are places Rie 100.86 
EE EN ei cae Mine ee eee ee eile 101.48 
NON Ue A have na ae fone oa arg vung Ss Raeeiots uted 97.88 
NTR Degree pene a en nee ae Ree 93.77 
BME ie ei sain rat iia Ww be yg aera) asia, tom ee etc 91.45 
(1931) 
RRO ino hic Sask hte «uri: blare eae ee le ae) 87.09 


Composition of Securities in Fund 

A general idea of the composition of the 
Fund and the changes therein during recent 
months are shown in the table below. 

It must be borne in mind that the foregoing 
figures cannot indicate, in detail, the shifts 
which were made in individual securities. A 
given approximate percentage holding of com- 
mon stocks, for instance, appearing two or 
more months in succession does not imply that 
little change has occurred in that division of 
the portfolio during the period in question. It 
frequently happens, in periods of disturbance 


Mort- 


Common Cash and 
Stocks gages Loans 
27.39 8.64 0.04 
27.59 7.54 0.78 
26.57 7.48 2.73 
28.21 5.14 1.20 
29.52 4.97 2.82 
30.47 6.50 0.06 
32.30 7.138 0.25 
25.87 16.27 0.84 
22.42 17.54 1.25 
31.45 15.20 0.11 
31.41 14.42 7.48 
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in the markets, that the items comprising the 
holdings of any class of security may be sub- 
stituted partially or entirely, once or several 
times, during a given month. “Scalping’’ of 
trading profits, however, is not practiced. The 
changes in portfolio, as is customary in trust 
investment practice, are effected by experts on 
the official staff subject to the approval of a 
committee of the Board of Trustees. 


Record as to Yield 


The question of yield is of paramount and 
increasing importance in any type of trust, 
especially under prevailing conditions. In this 
respect, results of the operation of the Com- 
posite Fund have been gratifying. Income is 
distributed monthly, on the first business day 
of each month, the total for the 12 months 
ended at the close of business Jan. 2, 1931, 
being $5.70 a unit, equal to a yield of 5.71 per 
cent to a donor establishing a trust on Jan. 1, 
1930. The return on a trust established on any 
other date naturally would have been at a dif- 
ferent rate. Income disbursements per unit 
and effective yields to and including Jan. 2, 
1931, on the principal of trusts established on 
the first day of each month since the Fund be- 
gan to operate were as follows: 

Date 
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The above yields are calculated on the basis 


of unit values the respective dates, 
which were given in a preceding tabulation. 


as of 


Intelligent Selection and Diversification 

The record of the Composite Fund during 
this most unusual economic period, we be- 
lieve, points to several conclusions highly im- 
portant to the science of trust investment. It 
seems to establish the principle that bonds 
and preferred stocks should form the back- 
bone of a trust investment, especially in years 
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of business depression. On the other hand, it 
has apparently demonstrated the soundness of 
the common stock as a supplementary long 
term trust investment, provided, of course, 
that intelligent selection, diversification and 
constant supervision are rigorously practiced. 
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demonstrated that the discretionary trust, 
and all that it stands for, still satisfies an 
urgent popular demand. 
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Table of Growth of Brooklyn Trust Company Composite Fund Since Establishment 
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The nationally known Bank of Italy changed its 
name on November 3,1930,to‘Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association’ through 
a consolidation with Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia. Both institutions were identical in owner- 
ship previous to this consolidation and both were 
operating on a statewide basis. The united banks 
serve 243 cities with the highest type of metro- 
politan banking service. The combined resources 
total over one billion dollars. 
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TAREE 50 SOGREI NE GEOOS vi 7) sis t...438 offices in 243 California cities. 
Park, San Diego, California BC, WSN 3 agramt...43 ff ws #8 243 Ce ifor 


BANKAMERICA COMPANY AND 
INVESTMENT SECURITIESAREI DENTICAL INOWNERSHIP 
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But soon Ships flying the American flag were operating regularly between 
New York and the Far East—taking out Ginseng and Furs and returning 
with Silks, Spices, Sugar, Coffee and Tea. During these early Years 
of Romance and Adventures, Merchants at the Port of New York de- 
pended upon “The Bank” to finance their shipping ventures. 


FOUNDED 146 YEARS AGO, before the government of the United 
States was organized, this bank has always enjoyed a reputation for 


stability and solidity resulting from careful and conservative manage- 
ment. 


i N 1783 New York's Commerce and Shipping were completely destroyed. 


THROUGHOUT ITS HISTORY, antedating the American constitu- 
tion, it has believed that individual attention to the requirements of 
customers is the first essential for commercial banking and trusteeships. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


NEW YORK 48 WaLL STREET, NEw YorkK 
CLEA RING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP Uptown Office : 
NUMBER ONE 


Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
* 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKING 
SYSTEM 


DEVELOPING BRANCH SYSTEM AND SEGREGATING FUNCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


F. H. FRIES 
President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Col. Fries projects his vision into the future of American banking 


and the means whereby the hazards, the numerous failures of the past years and prob- 
lems of supervision may yield to greater safety and more effective service. He speaks from 
practical erperience as head of one of the most successful branch banking organizations 
in the South, which was operated for nine years as a unit bank and for the past twenty- 


eight years as a branch banking organization with statewide facilities. 


His viewpoints 


acquire timely interest from recent developments in the banking field.) 


USINESS depression has been severely 

felt in all lines of business, but 

cially by those institutions dealing in 
credits, and by banks located in sections 
where real estate was largely the basis for 
loans, and where the isolated banks had lit- 
tle or no means with which to meet the situa- 
tion. The weakness was apparent to many, 
but was beyond remedy, as is indicated by 
the large number of bank failures that have 
occurred since the deflation period began. I 
am persuaded that the real trouble is that of 
bad eredit risks rather than of defective bank 
machinery, although it is evident that many 
small banks are not equal to the strain. 

The unit system of banking under which 
our country has had its marvelous develop- 
ment, was in time past the best system that 
could be employed, and unit banks will con- 
tinue to exist where they are conservatively 
run and meet the needs of the communities 
they serve. They are not all in trouble 
by any means, nor are many of them weak; 
some of our best bankers are those that pre- 
side over unit banks, and there is no reason 
for them to become alarmed at the advent 
of chain banking, or stampeded into group 
banking. 

I do not refer to extremely weak unit 
banks, nor to those that want to sell at a 
price, but to the many banks that may seek 
strength that might come with union with 
others. The strength that comes with chain 
banking is very slight; each bank stands on 
its own bottom, being supervised by a com- 
mon head, in whom may rest no financial in- 
terest at all, and the failure of one or two 
units in the chain may destroy the whole 
ehain, as has happened in some cases, Chain 


espe- 


banking is being eliminated rapidly. It is no 
longer seriously advanced as a cure for the 
real defects of our system. 


Group Banking Considered 
Group banking offers more strength, in that 
51 per cent or more of the stock of the unit 
bank is held by a holding group of financiers, 
or a corporation with more or less responsi- 


Cou. F. H. FRIES 


President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 
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Ancillary Service \ 
In Alabama 


LACE your trust matters in the 
hands of Alabama’s oldest trust 
company for economical and expert 
management. Correspondence invited. 


SAVINGS COMPANY! | 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





bility, and more or less control. 
however, stands alone as a separate corpora- 
tion under its own officers, and can be 
dropped from the group at any time. If the 
holding company has sufficient capital and 
inclination to maintain the whole as a com- 
mercial venture, it may perhaps work out, 
but where the holding company is not finan- 
cially strong, and the group is held for the 
sake of the stock, then it may become a stock 
venture. 


Each unit, 


Group banking is too new to judge of its 
ultimate success, but the union of the member 
banks seems to be too slight to warrant the 
hope of much strength from each unit, and 
the real strength must come from a holding 
company that is rather more of a commercial 
than a banking venture. Group banking is 
seldom advocated as a cure for the weak- 
nesses of our banking system, but rather as 
a step toward branch banking. 


Branch Banking a Solution 

Branch banking, then, seems to be the solu- 
tion of this part of the problem. When this 
problem is solved, much consideration will 
have to be given to unit banks, that make up 
over 80 per cent of the number of banks of 
this country today. Branch banking com- 
mends itself to the solution of the most seri- 
ous of our problems because it is susceptible 
of unlimited extension, and under proper reg- 
ulation would work in harmony with unit 
banks, however large or small. Where unit 
banks occupy the territory sgtisfactorily, 
there would be slight reason for a branch 
bank, while on the contrary where a unit 
bank wished to retire from the field, a branch 
bank would be a ready and satisfactory pur- 
chaser. 


Branch banking is not an untried experi- 
ment. It has been demonstrated as safe and 
economical by other nations. It is already 
a part of the Federal Reserve Bank’s System, 
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and can be easily inaugurated by simple leg- 
isiation, It will exert less influence in the 
control of the Federal Reserve System, and 
solve more difficulties than any plan yet sug- 
gested. If branch banking has proved to be 
a success within city limits, within statewide 
limits, and in other nations, why shall it not 
be successful in commercial zones or over the 
entire territory of the United States? 


Separation of Functions 

There may be a disposition to temporize 
with this problem, to patch up differences in- 
stead of meeting them resolutely with the 
hope and determination of evolving a com- 
prehensive system, commensurate with every 
financial need of the country for long years 
to come. Is it too much to hope that such a 
system may provide for a separation of all 
forms of fiduciary administration under the 
jurisdiction and control where it belongs? 
Commercial banking to be done solely by na- 
tional banks, under the control and regula- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank, with the 
privilege of unrestricted branch banking. 
Commerce and commercial matters are fed- 
eral matters, and commercial banking would 
naturally belong under federal control, thus 
solving many of the conflicting interests that 
now exist between national and state banks, 
and the dual administration of members of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 


Trust matters are primarily and specifi- 
cally under state laws and state control, and 
trust companies should be state and not fed- 
eral institutions, solely under the jurisdiction 
and control of the several states. Investment 
banking could be separated from both com- 
mercial banking and trust business, with ad- 
vantage to each and benefit to itself. The 
separate existence of savings banks might 
be advantageously provided for in such a 
system. 


This Utopian vision of a new banking sys- 
tem may be, and doubtless is, an impossibil- 
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ity at this time, when concentration and 
size control the minds of men, but “without 
vision the people perish.” It is believed that 
in the separation of radically different forms 
of banking, especially in the wisdom of con- 
fining commercial banking to its special field 
under the control of the Federal Reserve 
System, with every facility for expansion co- 
incident and co-extensive with our ever-ex- 
panding commercial growth and prosperity, 
lies the ultimate solution of these problems. 


Building Constructively for the Future 

I want to say a word about the Federal 
Reserve System. I believe that the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act was the greatest 
piece of constructive legislation that I know 
of in these latter years. I believe that any 
change that comes must come through the 
Federal Reserve System, and I have recom- 
mended what I believe to be a solution which 
can come with the study of this great prob- 
lem, and I do not think it ought to be tem- 
porized with. 

As after the great War of 1812, and after 
the Civil War in 1865, when the National 
Bank Act went into effect, so we have now 
reached a time in the history of banking in 
this country, when we can, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, build constructively 
for the next 50 or 100 years. It cannot be 
done by the bankers, however much they may 
be interested. The real action must be taken 
by Congress, and J, for one, do not fear the 
political influence that may be exerted, if 
action can be had on a comprehensive plan, 
with the desire and intention to improve the 
fundamental structure of banking. 

We have heard how group banking is a 
necessity in the Northwest. The failures of 
banks all over the country are forcing out of 
the Federal Reserve many banks that other- 
wise would like to stay in; and I can illus- 
trate my position when I say that some time 
ago I had a telegram asking us to come into 
a community where three banks had failed, 
two state banks and one national bank. We 
are prohibited from even considering that 
question by the McFadden Act, because we 
have long been a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. I do not know how long we 
can remain in if this action is deferred. It 
does not seem possible for us to give relief 
to the situation as it exists today, unless we 
have the opportunity to go into this field, and 
into places where help is absolutely needed, 
much as we would dislike to withdraw from 
the Federal Reserve System. 

We entered the Federal Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem with a very great deal of fear, thinking 
that the national banks would have an advan- 


tage. I want here to say that we have not 
had any reason for complaint. We have been 
treated fairly in every particular, and I be- 
lieve the Federal Reserve System is large 
enough, with certain amendments, to carry 
through this evolution of banking; and I be- 
lieve it will come, ultimately, through a 
branch bank system. 


eo 0 
NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS AT 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 

Two new vice-presidents were recently ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford. H. M. 
Holderness, who for some time has held the 
dual offices of Agency Secretary and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, was appointed vice- 
president in charge of agencies. Harry I. B. 
tice, Actuary, was also made a vice-president, 

Mr. Holderness was born in California and 
attended Rugby and King William’s College, 
England. Life insurance first opened its doors 
to him some thirty years ago. In 1918 he en- 
tered the employ of The Connecticut Mutual. . 

Mr. Rice entered the actuarial department 
immediately upon his graduation from Yale. 
He subsequently became Associate Actuary. 
His latest advancement to the office of Vice- 
President and Actuary follows a highly suc- 
cessful career in the actuarial side. 

A new Family Income Plan is now being 
issued by The Connecticut Mutual. Unlike 
many of these plans, the form issued by this 
company is issued as an agreement rider in 
connection with any new policy on either the 
life or endowment form. The purpose of the 
Family Income Plan is to provide a larger 
income to the family in the event of the early 
death of the insured than could be obtained 
by the usual interest income settlement, at the 
same time holding the proceeds of the policy 
intact for the balance of the specified period 
while the income is being paid. 


OREGON TRUST ASSOCIATION 
SPONSORS WILL CONTEST 

The Trust Companies Association of Ore- 
gon has created a special committee to con- 
duct a will writing contest which is open to 
all senior students of the University of Ore- 
gon at Eugene, the Northwestern College of 
Law at Portland and Williamette University 
at Salem. Three prizes are to be awarded 
and the contest is being conducted under a 
set of rules formulated by the committee. 


Louis S. Zimmerman, vice-president of the 
Maryland Trust Company, of Baltimore, has 
been elected a director of the Baltimore 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 
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Intesrity Trust Company 


Established 1887 


Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Member 
Philadelphia 
Clearing House 


Statement of Condition 
At the Close of Business, December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Reserve . $ 8,215,734.92 
Loans and Discounts 44,434,899.80 


U. S. Bonds and 
Other Investments 24,064,162.32 


Customers’ Liability 


for Letters of Credit 1,836,254.74 
570,304.31 
Banking Houses . . . 2,636,581.59 


Accrued Interest. . . 


$8 1,757,937.68 


Trust Funds... 


Corporate Trusts 


WALTER K. HARDT, President 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 2,987,920.00 
14,000,000.00 


1,992,181.03 


Surplus 

Undivided Profits . 

Letters of Credit 
1,820,091.42 


Reserved for Inter- 
est, Taxes, ete... 


196,495.49 
60,761,249.74 


Deposits ...... 


Total - « « » $81,757,937.68 


$38,301,775.92 
36,775,500.00 


WILLIAM G. SEMISCH, Treasurer 


Customers of any of INTEGRITY’S seven offices have at their 


disposal every phase of banking, investment and fiduciary services 


Main Office: 16th and Walnut Streets 


717 Chestnut St. - 


Lancaster Ave. and 40th St. 
Broad St. and Columbia Ave. 


4th and Green Sts. 
36th and Walnut Streets 


52nd and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 








HOW TRUST COMPANIES FUNCTION FROM THE 
INVESTMENT VIEWPOINT 


DETERMINING TYPE AND DIVERSIFICATION OF SECURITIES WITH 
REGARD TO RATE OF RETURN AND SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL 


WILMOT R. EVANS 


President of Boston Five Cents Savings Bank; President, Lawyers Title Insurance Company; Director of 
First National Bank of Boston and Member, Trust Committee of Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 


(Epiror’s NOTE: As a member of the Trust Committee of the Old Colony Trust Com- 


pany of Boston, Mr. Evans takes his responsibilities very seriously. 


He brings to his 


duties the accumulated erperiences of many years of important associations in investment, 


savings and financial operations. 


His description of how a large and well conducted trust 


department handles trust investments of great volume with every conceivable care and 
expert judgment, may well be termed a classic in contemporary literature on that sub- 


ject. 


There is an accent of robust sincerity which imparts unusual interest to the fol- 


lowing discussion before the Boston Life Insurance Trust Council.) 


HE true basis of investment is interest 

or income. Modern life is not 

ple as it was generations ago. Simi- 
larly modern investment has grown more 
complex. On the basis of a few fundamental 
truths a complicated system has arisen. With 
the growth of trusts there has come a great 
body of laws and decisions which must be 
complied with if trust funds are to be in- 
vested safely and_ profitably. Individual 
trustees are less favored than they were and 
trust companies have become necessary for 
the safe handling and investing of 
funds. So vital have the trust 
that other institutions 
to acquire their powers. 


as sim- 


trust 
companies 


become have sought 


Filduciary Responsibility as Distinct from 
Savings Functions 

The pressure of competition from the sav- 
ings departments of trust companies, na- 
tional banks, cooperative banks and credit 
unions, and the increased demands upon the 
savings banks for various types of services, 
has caused some of the savings bank officials 
to advocate that savings banks take on cer- 
tain trust duties. This matter has been dis- 
cussed at the Massachusetts Savings Bank 
Association convention, also at the National 
Savings Bank Association convention and in 
the savings bank section of the 
Bankers Association convention. The sub- 
ject is an extremely broad one. In spite of 
the fact that there are weighty reasons for 
the adoption of such a system most of the 
conservative savings bank men feel it is an 
innovation which should not be adopted. 

Rutherford E. Smith, president of the Dor- 


American 


chester Savings Bank, at a recent convention 
expressed this dissent in a very forcible man- 
ner. He considered the possibility of savings 
banks acting as executors, administrators or 
trustees. The work of executors and ad- 
ministrators being of a temporary nature 
would not involve so many difficulties as 
trusteeships. He set forth the duties and li- 
abilities of trustees in a very convincing 
manner. 

Trustees have an extremely 
of responsibility. 


high degree 
Not only must they exer- 
cise the utmost good faith in all transactions 
but, excluding the moderate compensation 
allowed, they are deprived either directly 
or indirectly from making any profit from 
the handling of the trust. The highest de- 
gree of business judgment is required, prob- 
ably more exacting than the duties of trus- 
tees of savings banks themselves. Very often 
troublesome questions arise as to the opera- 
tion of the trust under the particular in- 
strument; for example, as to the determina- 
tion of what is principal and what is income. 
Resort may be had to the courts in extreme 
cases, but a trustee to be efficient must act 
speedily and take on responsibilities without 
the delay of court procedure. A mistake on 
the part of the trustee renders the institu- 
tion liable. Not only in the administration 
of the trust itself do serious questions arise 
but frequently questions as to the termina- 
tion of the trust are also important. 

The trust property must be kept with great 
care and absolute safety. New subscriptions, 
action upon rights, ete., must be considered 
and every interest protected. A tremendous 
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amount of work is involved in filing neces- 
sary tax returns. This requires the super- 
vision of experts. Not only experts on taxa- 
tion are required, but experts in accounting, 
in the investing of the trust funds, but in 
regard to the general supervision of the 
trust itself. A legal staff is necessary in 
order to act properly and to comply with the 
multitude of laws in the jurisdiction in 
which the trust operates. 

All of these matters indicate that for 
proper handling and supervision of trusts 
it is necessary to have not only a trust de- 
partment in the usual sense of the term, 
but a statistical department, and a legal de- 
partment. Commercial banking organiza- 
tions have been able to build up such de- 
partments only because they have tremen- 
dous amounts placed in their care for con- 
trol, investment and supervision. 


The Art of Investing Trust Funds 

The whole art of investing trust funds is 
to have the principal secure with a reason- 
able return in the form of income. The set- 
up of a trust fund depends on many ele- 
ments. If the amount to be invested is not 
large and yield is the first requisite, then a 
large per cent would probably be invested in 
bonds. This would insure safety of the prin- 
cipal and a maximum yield. If, on the other 
hand, the beneficiaries are well-off, and the 
yield is secondary, the percentage of invest- 
ments in bonds may be less and a higher 
percentage of the investment may be made 
in common stocks. This should insure an in- 
crease in the principal even though the cur- 
rent yield were moderate. 


Rules have been drawn to designate what 
is the ideal set-up for a trust. Some sug- 
gest 40 per cent in bonds, the balance in 
high-grade investment stocks. Others indi- 
eate that the amount invested in bonds 
should be at least 60 per cent. Experience, 
however, proves that no mathematical rule 
is satisfactory. In periods of distress it is 
well to have a larger amount invested in 
bonds. In periods of prosperity. the major 
portion may be invested in stocks. The in- 
dividual factor is always important. In 
some cases where the yield is secondary and 
where the trust is perhaps of a business na- 
ture the proportion to be invested in stocks 
may be larger than in bonds. 


Interesting Surveys of Invested Trusts 

A survey of trusts was made by one of 
the large Boston banks a few years ago. 
Sighteen trusts were selected at random. 
These had been operated for various periods, 
the average being about four years. The 


average amount of the trusts was approxi- 
mately $100,000. The average appreciation 
of the principal during that time was about 
29 per cent. A review of the same trust at 
the present ‘time would show a depreciation 
of the principal since 1928. Nevertheless, 
it would show a very substantial apprecia- 
tion since the trusts were first taken over 
and a return based on the original invest- 
ment of 5 per cent to 6 per cent. 

In a survey recently made by Barron's 
Magazine of twenty of the outstanding in- 
vestment trusts a tabulation was made show- 
ing the relative standing of the various in- 
vestments. In every trust American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was held. 
This, therefore, was the favorite investment. 
A study of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company common stock over a period 
of the last ten years indicates very clearly 
why a stock of this kind is so favorably re- 
garded by trustees. The figures from 1920 to 
1930 inclusive show an increase in dividends 
paid from $8 per share to $9, and an increase 
in the earnings of the company per share 
from about $11 to $13. 

In the meantime a tremendous amount has 
been reinvested in plant construction. In 
1913 there was invested in plant construction 
about $75,000,000. In 1930 the gross plant 
construction amounted to approximately 
$700,000,000. 


Investment Returns to the Individual 

More interest perhaps is the actual return 
to the individual. If ten years $1,000 
was invested in the common stock of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
constant opportunities would have occurred 
to take advantage of subscription and rights. 
To take full advantage of these it would 
have been necessary during the ten years 
to make a total investment of 83,081. At 
the end of that time the market value of the 
stock held was $6,490—a clear profit of 
$3.409. In the meantime the annual return 
on the investment would have been about 
$70 or $75 in 1920 which in 1930 would have 
been increased at the present time to $216 
annually. 

A tabulation on the return of bank stocks 
where investments have been made in the 
very highest grade would show approxi- 
mately a doubling of the principal in every 
ten years and a return of from 6 per cent 
to 8 per cent in money invested. 

John J. Raskob, in a recent magazine ar- 
ticle, has illustrated the return coming from 
wise investment which may be summarized 
as follows: Investors who put their money 
in banks, bonds and mortgages will have 
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Home Lire INsuRANCECOMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 


3 NEW YORK 


James A. Futton, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 


ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 





their money safely invested, but there will 
be no appreciation of the principal. He con- 
trasted this type of investment with invest- 
ment in common stocks. He illustrated this 
by giving the history of a small investment 
trust which he started twenty years ago. The 
plan required investment of $15 a month in 
common stocks, The shares were bought out- 
right to be held and not for resale. The in- 
vestment, therefore, was $180 a year, or for 
twenty years $3,600. Actually the invest- 
ments made during that period were worth 
at the end of that time about $80,000. A 6 
per cent return on this investment gave each 
beneficiary an income of $400 a month. 


How a Leading Trust Company Handles 
Trust Investments 

The actual operation of a trust department 
in handling investments is well represented 
by the Old Colony Trust Company. The Old 
Colony Trust Company has taken over the 
trust business of the First National Bank 
and operates all of the trusts, so far as the 
beneficiaries have acquiesced, under the head 
of the Old Colony Trust Company. 

The tremendous amount of money super- 
vised by that company is a striking illustra- 
tion of the growth of the trust business and 
also a very effective proof of the confidence 
of the people as to the way the trusts are 
handled. The present figures indicate that 
the amount of money in the various trusts 
under the control of the Old Colony Trust 
Company is $358,095,081.98. Supervised 
agencies are also under the jurisdiction of 
the trust company. The amount of these 
agencies amounts to $941,249,470.17. The 
volume of insurance trusts is about $17,177,- 
000. Besides this there are 766 corporate 
trust accounts, 

In order to supervise this tremendous vol- 
ume of business there is required a staff of 
82 officers and 214 clerks. Besides this the 
statistical department, which handles the 
statistics of the First National Bank, re- 





quires a force of 40 men and the real estate 
department requires a force of 21 men. The 
total personnel, therefore, is 307. 


Administration Machinery and Supervision 

of Investments 

The machinery of the trust company re- 
quires that the administrative work be done 
by the officers. Matters of policy, the choice 
of particular investments, the study of the 
set-up of particular. trusts and the scrutiny 
of the investments is done by a trust com- 
mittee. This trust committee consists of ten 
men. In the performance of their work 
they have the assistance of the entire or- 
ganization. Representatives of the trust de- 
partment are always present at the meet- 
ings and usually there are representatives of 
the statistical department. 

The trust committee has regular weekly 
meetings which consider the matters of pol- 
icy and particular investments. A sub-com- 
mittee, which has frequent meetings, reviews 
a definite number of trusts each week. This 
is not a perfunctory work but is gone over 
with extreme care. Sometimes when circum- 
stances require the set-up of a trust is 
changed, perhaps more bonds added, or 
stocks sold, or the reverse. Another sub- 
committee concerns itself with real estate. 

The members of the trust committee give 
a great deal of their time to the work, They 
not only attend the meetings regularly, but 
all of them spend much thought and time 
outside of meetings in the study of individual 
investments. The members are all members 
of the board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank and of the Old Colony Trust 
Company. All are selected on account of 
their familiarity with high grade trust in- 
vestments. 


When a Trust Comes to the Bank 
When a trust comes to the bank it is first 
serutinized by the officers of the institution 
and studies are made as to particular in- 
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vestments. If it appears that investments 
are included which are not of a sufficiently 
high grade to pass the scrutiny of the com- 
mittee these are sold and others of the bet- 
ter grade are purchased. In doing this the 
powers of the trust instrument must be care- 
fully followed and the investment policy for 
each particular trust is determined. This 
naturally depends somewhat on the current 
income of the beneficiaries. Many other fea- 
tures are necessarily considered. In many 
cases the residence of the beneficiaries is a 
determining factory. This is particularly 
true in reference to taxation problems be- 
cause there is a definite basis of taxation of 
income in each of the states. If the benefi- 
ciary lives in New York the investments will 
very likely differ from the case where the 
beneficiary lives in Massachusetts. The du- 
ration of the trust is also important in select- 
ing’ securities. 

If the trust comes through a will it may 
be that the trust company is authorized to 
act as executor. If this is so the estate is 
so handled that as soon as possible the as- 
sets are set up as a permanent trust and 
all of the administration expenses, taxes, 
ete., disposed of as promptly as possible so 
that the trust can be speedily be on a per- 
manent basis. 


Review and Diversification of Trust 
Investments 


One of the fundamental principles of trust 
investment is to have a thorough and fre- 
quent review of all of the securities. <All 
of the securities approved by the trust com- 
mittee are cross-indexed. If information 
comes to the trust committee, or any of the 
members, that any security has fallen off in 
value it is immediately considered in refer- 
ence to all of the trusts. Sometimes it is 
possible to forecast the decline of a particular 
type of security or business. If this can be 
determined definitely all of the securities 
of that particular type may be sold in all 
of the trusts. In this way the trusts are not 
only reviewed separately and periodically 
and at frequent intervals, but they are con- 
stantly under supervision. Therefore, in- 
stead of any trust being required to wait 
its turn, action is taken upon all trusts where 
any particular security appears to be de- 
elining. 

Another fundamental rule of wise trust 
investments is diversification. Most of the 
investments are in either high grade common 
stocks which may be called investment stocks, 
or in high grade bonds. In case of common 
stocks every available scrap of information 
concerning them is considered. Not only 


are statistics, over a period of years, searched 
but in many representatives of the 
trust company visit the plant, talk with the 
financial agents, talk with the competitors, 
and make an independent examination and 
report. Many things are essential in de- 
termining the investment value of a stock. 
The market price is by no means the most 
important item. Management perhaps is the 
primary requirement of a good company. 
There must be a consistent dividend record, 
a good business system, efficiency in plant 
operation, if it is an industrial coneern, and 
a satisfactory accounting system. The fu- 
ture of the company must also be considered. 


cases 


Constant Vigilance in Considering Stocks as 
Trust Investments 

To show the importance of constant vigi- 
lance and supervision we have only to con- 
sider some of the stocks which at one time 
were prime investments. <A 
one of the favored 
United States 
Maine 


generation 
investment 


ago 
stocks in the 
that of the Boston and 
This company, according 
to statistics, stood at the very top of the list. 
It was closely followed by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 
At the same time among local industries the 
Converse Rubber Company was one of the 
stalwart industrial concerns. Perhaps a more 
striking example is that of the Welsbach 
Company which almost had a monopoly of 
gas lighting. Probably at the present time 
there are thousands of people who have 
never seen a Welsbach burner. The result 
is that the stock fell from a very high figure 
to absolutely nothing. Similarly textile se- 
curities which have been the foundation of 
many New England fortunes have fallen into 
the class of stocks often inventoried as of 
“doubtful value.” 

In any trusts the back log should be that 
of high grade bonds. In some eases it is 
wise to have a fair proportion of govern- 
ment, state and municipal bonds as well as 
railroad bonds, and those of public utilities. 
These should always have a high investment 
rating and should be a prior lien on the 
property of the company. 

Preferred stocks are rarely purchased in 
volume. In rare cases it is possible to select 
a preferred stock which is temporarily de- 
pressed to be held until it recovers its former 
standing. This, however, is not usually a 
desirable policy. A study of preferred stocks 
shows that there is very little opportunity 
for 1 substantial increase in principal, that 
the income is strictly limited, and that if 
the company is sound, the appreciation in the 
common stocks makes that a much better 


was 
Railroad. 
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investment. On the other hand, if the com- 
pany goes to pieces the preferred stocks go 
along with the common. 
In reference to the 
trusts there are many Supreme Court de- 
cisions which must be followed—that is, 
as to the absolute good faith of the trustee, 
of the high degree of care necessary in se- 
lecting investments and in diversification. 


supervision of the 


Operation of a Stock Fund 
The Old Colony Trust Company at present 
is operating a stock fund. This is a fund 
which purchases stocks of the highest grade 
and thereby secures a 
itself. When 
desire an 


diversification within 
of the smaller trusts 
investment in common stocks and 
there is not sufficient to purchase a 
block of Common stocks, especially when it is 


some 
money 


desirable to get diversification, participation 
in this stock fund is made. This, therefore, 
gives the small trusts the advantage of in- 
vestment in high grade stocks with the pos- 
sibilities of appreciation and with the bene- 
fits of diversification. 

In the purchase of securities it should be 
recognized that no purchases are made di- 
rectly or indirectly through any of the de- 
partments of the bank of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, of the First National Bank, 
of the First National Corporation, or 
affiliated companies. No indirect 
purchases of securities, therefore, 
the Old Colony Trust Company. 


any 
profits on 
comes to 
This, there- 
fore, assures purchases which are made en- 
tirely on a basis of good judgment 
tirely free from any self 


Administrative and Accounting Work 


and en- 


bias, or interest. 


As has previously been indicated there 
is a tremendous amount of legal, clerical 
and administrative work which has to be 


done by yarious departments. There are in- 
numerable questions in reference to the trans- 
fer of securities which arise as to the powers 
to make transfers under wills or trust instru- 
ments. Sometimes it is necessary to ascertain 
whether or not debts of the estate have been 
paid, so that the transferred may be 
free from liens. Similarly it is necessary to 
know whether or not all taxes, due from the 
estate, have been paid. Details of this kind 
are carried out by outside attorneys under 
the supervision of the Transfer Department 
and the Legal Department. 

A very exacting system of bookkeeping has 
been adopted which makes it possible to de- 
termine the status of any trust on inspection 


stock 


of a single page of the books. Lists are 
kept of all bonds which are called so that 
prompt payment of the principal is made 


to any trust without loss of any interest. 
Securities are listed alphabetically and under 








Camden 
Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company 


(SINCE 1873) 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Branches: 


Gloucester City, N. J. 
Cape May City, N. J. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
$5,700,000 


TRUST FUNDS 


Personal and Corporate 
$100,000,000 























various Classficiations, also under various 


trusts. This system of cross-indexing makes 
it possible to determine immediately whether, 
any specific security is held by any trust. 
This makes it easy to follow any change 
in the value of a security and also to de- 
termine immediately whether, in any spe- 
cific trust, there is too large a proportion of 
any one item. In each trust individual re- 
quirements are carefully studied in order 
to assure the very best handling of the trust. 

Real estate matters are considered in a 
separate department. Real estate requires 
specialized supervision. In the handling of 
mortgages careful inspection is made to see 
that any mortgage accepted is a proper one. 


A careful title examination follows. Later 
the insurance has to be checked up and 
followed. It seems essential that proper 


handling of real estate must be done by a 
department and not by an individual. 

There is necessarily a considerable flow 
back and forth of stocks, bonds and all types 
of securities. These are carefully checked 
when delivered and also when _ received. 
Every page of the books is systematically 
and periodically audited. 

Expert Services by Tax and Statistical 


Departments 
During the last ten years there has been 
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a tremendous growth in the business of the 
Tax Department. This is a work which can- 
not be done except by an expert. It is neces- 
sary to subscribe to the various tax services 
which keep the department informed on 
daily changes due to new decisions of the 
various courts all over the country and rul- 
ings of the various governmental agencies. 
This department prepares the necessary tax 
returns, looks after claims for rebates, sees 
that the proper deductions are allowed. It 
supervises the taxation of income, so far as 
the trusts are concerned, both as to state 
and Federal tax. Similarly it sees that proper 
returns are made under the legacy tax sta- 
tute in the state and also under the Federal 
estate tax law. No one who is not familiar 
with the volume of work done by this depart- 
ment can appreciate how essential it is. 

Another department whose work has not 
been suffiiciently emphasized is that of the 
Statistical Department. It may be that ata 
meeting of the trust committee a question 
arises as to whether or not some particular 
security is a wise investment. Even with 
the statistics at hand it may require weeks 
to bring them together in order to construe 
them properly. In the case of the Borden 
Company, which will serve as an example, 
it was found that before the Sun Insurance 
Company invested in it, it not only made a 
long detailed study of the statistics, it not 
only conferred with representatives in vari- 
ous parts of the country, where the Borden 
Company was doing business, but it actually 
sent a trained corps of accountants to audit 
the books. 

A similar work is done by the statistical 
department of the Old Colony Trust Company 
and any one dealing with it can be assured 
that full consideration has been given to 
every significant figure in the reports. <A 
study of this kind is not confined to the 
current year but necessarily runs back from 
five to ten years in order to ascertain the 
trend of the company and to get a proper 
conception of the background. 


Complete Records for Trust Clients 


Part of the work of the trust company is 
to furnish complete records of the trusts to 
all of the clients of the company. Not only 
are copies of all court records scrupulously 
kept and filed, but minute statements are 
sent to each beneficiary. In cases of change 
in investments beneficiaries are ordinarily 
notified. This service is not perfunctory. 
The work of the trust company is not only 
that which is strictly required, but it gives 
every courtesy and asistance to its clients. 
Sometimes it is necessary to go for infor- 
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mation outside 


the field of the trust com- 
pany itself. For example, if the question 
comes before the trust committee as to the 
security of Argentine bonds immediately a 
request for information would be sent to 
Buenos Aires and first hand information will 
be received. Similarly, the First National- 
Old Colony Corporation is often required to 
give information, not otherwise available, in 
regard to securities of which it is familiar. 
If a question arises as to the value of an 
English, French or German government se- 
curity information will be at once secured by 
-able from the bank’s representative abroad. 

In order to keep thoroughly up to date 
all sorts of services are provided, even to the 
extent of furnishing lectures to groups of 
those who are interested in banking gener- 
ally, or in regard to investments. Represen- 
tatives are always sent to all of the large 
conventions in this country and abroad and 
everything possible is done to keep up an 
exchange of information in order to operate 
in the most efficient and modern manner. 


ANNUAL MEETING CLEVELAND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Several staff promotions were announced 
by President Harris Creech, following the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. Frank J. Waldeck, bank pur- 
chasing agent, was elected an assistant treas- 
urer; W. B. Needs was named assistant 
manager of the new business department, 
and C. M. Mosher, Euclid-105th branch, W. B. 
Verbsky, Nela Park branch, and Clarence R. 
Williams, St. Clair-79th branch, were named 
assistant managers at those offices. 

Mr. Waldeck joined the Cleveland Trust 
Company in 1911 at the age of 17. He is 2 
past president of the Cleveland Trust Club, 
the bank’s social organization for its em- 
ployees and is now president of Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Mr. Needs has seen active service as a 
teller in one of the company’s branches. All 
of the new assistant branch managers have 
had long records of service. 

“Although 1930 was a year of general de- 
pression,” Mr. Creech said in his report to 
the stockholders, “the results of our opera- 
tions have been satisfactory in every respect. 
The large banks throughout the country are 
in a very liquid position and it will be the 
policy of the Cleveland Trust Company to 
maintain its liquidity. Your officers believe 
that the worst of the business depression has 
passed and that we can look forward to a 
gradual improvement in general business con- 
ditions during 1931.” 
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Increased facilities 
for service 


The Manhattan Company Building 
40 Wall Street, New York 


By means of a correspondent relation- 
ship with the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company, banks and trust companies 
throughout the country can supple- 
ment their own facilities and bring to 
their customers the complete financial 
services, large resources and world- 
wide connections of The Manhattan 
Company group of financial institu- 
tions. Among these are 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 
Domestic Banking and Trust Service 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 
Foreign Banking 


INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Guaranteed Mortgages and Certificates 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
National Title and Mortgage Service 


Each company in The Manhattan 
Company group is a specialist in its 


particular field and the expert services of each is available to 
all customers of this bank, with its background of more than 
a century and a quarter of banking and fiduciary experience. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 
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A new understanding 


of what it means to be 


your New York Correspondent 


IX TEEN banks with 69 banking offices through- 
S out New York State compose the Marine Mid- 
land Group. They vary in size from a bank with 
resources of $750,000 to a bank with resources of 
$250,000,000. 


The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York 
City serves as the New York bank for the fifteen other 
banks in the Group. The Marine Midland Group 
makes possible very close association with all of these 
banks. This helps immeasurably in working with other 
banks which use the Marine Midland Trust Company 
as their New York Correspondent. 

May we outline in detail the advantages that this bank 
holds for you as your New York correspondent? 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK CITY 


formerly the FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
A MEMBER OF THE MARINE é MIDLAND GROUP OF BANKS 


The 16 banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


BUFFALO, Marine Trust Company NORTH TONAWANDA, ......0c0<<cee State Trust Company 
ROCHESTER, 'nion Trust Company of Rochester JOR NEON CITY... Workers Trust Company 
NEW YORK CITY, ...... Marine Midland Trust Company LACKAWANNA,..... Lackawanna National Bank 
TIEN cs ts asc Ce or da hie om Manufacturers National Bank of Troy Union Trust Company 
NIAGARA FALLS Power City Trust Company BAST ATRORA, «2.60655 % Bank of East Aurora 
Pes fy oo) | rr nee Peoples Trust Company ce ERR re rae ae ma a RAT Cortland Trust Company 
PER TEERERS bis <e-s vies ee se 68s & First Trust Company PU Ne arr gin Ke tate va erie 2s? 18 Orleans County Trust Company 
LOCKPORT, ..... Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. eC NEENN oh <o puke So ay SR edith ih ae wi Bank of Snyder 











TRUST BUSINESS FLOURISHES DURING “HARD TIMES” 


RECORD FOR 1930 SHOWS MARKED INCREASE IN PERSONAL TRUSTS 
INSURANCE TRUSTS AND WILLS FILED 
FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York and Second Vice-president, 
American Bankers Association 


(Epiror’s Note: For several years past the keynote at the annual Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference held in New York, has been provided by Mr. Sisson in presenting the invigorat- 
ing results of surveys af new personal trust business conducted by the Trust. Company 


Division of the American Bankers Asssociation. 


While the returns for 1930 are not yet 


completed, the information thus far confirms that the record for the past year in the 
“ : 


number of new will appointments, increase in personal trusts, life insurance 


trusts and 


custodianships, will maintain pace with the extraordinary gains registered since these 


surveys were initiated in 1923.) 


NE branch of trust company activity, 

namely voluntary or living trust busi- 

ness, seems Certain to show a very im- 
portant increase during 1930 in the amount 
placed on the books as compared with 1929. 
The development of voluntary trust business 
is doubtless due to the rapidly growing recog- 
nition by men of means of the desirability 
of setting aside in trust a part of their ac- 
cumulations for their own, or their families’ 
benefit. Such trusts provide the trust com- 
panies’ experienced management of the funds, 
or if the maker of a trust desires to direct. 
partly or entirely, the investments in the 
trust, he has available the investment facil- 
ities and counsel of the trust company. <A 
voluntary trust enables the maker of the 
trust to during his lifetime, how it 
operates and in what respects, if any, its 
provisions may be modified to advantage. 
The maker can, if he desires, have the trust 
continue after his death, just as a_ trust 
under a will operates. 


see, 


Custodianship of Securities 

Another phase of trust work that will 
doubtless show an increase in the number 
of accounts handled for 1980 as compared 
with 1929 is that of custody service. This 
is a service wherein security owners may 
deposit stocks and bonds in the care of the 
trust company. The service differs from that 
rendered under a trust in that the company 
acts merely as a depositary and executes the 
owners instructions regarding the sale, de- 
livery, receipt or other disposition of his se- 
curities. Its advantages to the owner are 
that the securities are kept segregated as 
his property in the trust company’s vaults 


and are always available for disposition 
under his instructions wherever he may be, 

In addition, the trust company collects 
bond income and receives dividends for the 
customer’s account and supplies a service of 
information regarding the redemption of 
issues, conversion privileges, and other 
changes in status effected by the issuing cor- 
poration. The reduction of speculative ac- 
tivities during the year and increase in the 
outright ownership of securities has led to 
the increased use by investors of the trust 
companies’ facilities for the care of stocks 
and bonds. 


Appointments Under Wills and Trusts 
More than 180,000 appointments of trust 


companies as executor and trustee under wills 
were reported to the Trust Company Division 
of the American 
the period 1928-29. 
ments reported for the year 1923 were 5,899. 


sankers Association during 
The number of appoint- 


The succeeding years showed a very rapid 
acceleration in the number of appointments. 
In 1929, trust companies were named in more 
than 60,000 wills. The data given covered 
about half of the membership of the Division, 
as only about that number of institutions 
reported. These figures are significant not 
only because of the large number of appoint- 
ments involved, but because they indicate the 
rapid growth of the acceptance of the trust 
institution by the public as an administra- 
tor of estates and trusts. 

Of the wills designating trust companies 
in 1929, 1,086 were estimated to represent 
estates of a value in excess of $1,000,000 
each. This is significant of the rapidly grow- 
ing utilizing of trust institutions on the 
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THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $3,200,000 
Resources over $22,000,000 


EpmunpD S. WoLrFE, President and Chairman of the Board 


Louis B., POWE........ .. .First Vice-President 
SUMNER SIMPSON Vice-President 





part of prominent business men and others 
who are placing large interests in the care 
of trust companies. 


Business Insurance Trusts Growing in Favor 

Another remarkable feature of the growth 
of trust company business has been the in- 
creasing amount of life insurance placed 
under trust agreements. For 1927 the amount 
of life insurance reported so trusteed was 
$257,000,000 ; in 1928 the amount placed under 
trust agreements was $700,000,000; during 
1929 the amount placed in trust was $1,200,- 
000,000. While the amounts are important, 
the rapid growth of this business (as in the 
case of will designations also) is even more 
significant. 

Trust company officials expect that busi- 
ness life insurance trusts promise for the 
future a large volume of business. By the 
use of such trusts a partner of a firm or a 
member of a close corporation may arrange 
for a prompt settlement of his holdings that 
will be fair to his estate and his business 
associates without pressure on the concern 
or its members. 
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NUMBER OF WILLS FILED LAST YEAR 

(Eprror’s Note: The following interesting 
figures were presented in a recent radio ad- 
dress by Mr. Sisson on “Make-a-Will Day” in 
connection with National Thrift Week.) 

The past few years have witnessed a grati- 
fying increase in the number of persons who 
have made their wills, the percentages still 
vary widely in different parts of the coun- 
try. Based on figures obtained last year from 
practically every state in the Union, the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association estimated that fifty-five 
out of every hundred persons with property, 
die without making a will. 

During the past few days I have had some 
interesting figures come to my desk from 
widely separated cities. These figures show 
the number of wills filed last year and the 
number of estates probated without wills. 


WALTER B, LASHAR Vice-President 


a R. A. BEERS........ Vice-President and Cashier 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Trust Department Acts in Every Fiduciary (Capacity 





In Boston there were 2,718 estates probated 
last year; 1,068 or 39 per cent of them were 
distributed under the laws of Massachusetts 
as no wills were left. Compared with other 
parts of the country, Boston ranked high in 
the number of wills filed, there being 1,650 
entered for probate in 1930. In other words, 
practically two persons left wills for one 
who did not. 

Washington, D. C., ranked high also, there 
being 1,244 wills filed—but still there were 
1,588 estates whose owners failed to express 
their wishes by a will. In Philadelphia 56 
per cent left wills. Despite this compara- 
tively high percentage, 3,100 Philadelphians 
died in 1930 without making wills. Pitts- 
burgh made a fine showing last year, accord- 
ing to the figures of their registrar of wills. 
Two thousand one hundred sixty-six were 
filed, which was 65 per cent of all the es- 
tates probated during the year. While this 
was a high average, yet there were 1,157 who 
died without making wills. 

In Cleveland 1,729 wills were filed. This 
is an increase of 410 in two years. But the 
number of Cleveland people who died with- 
out wills in 1930 was 2,841, or 1,112 more 
than those who did make their wills. During 
1930, 7,602 persons with property died in 
New York City. Four thousand six hundred 
and sixty-three of them left no wills. 


TRUST OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF 
DETROIT 

The annual meeting of the Trust Officers 
Association of Detroit, was held recently in 
the dining room of the Union Guardian Trust 
Company. Dr. Ralph E. Badger, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Guardian Trust Company 
delivered an address on “Causes of Business 
Depression and the Present Outlook.” Officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, as follows: 
Charles P. Spicer, president; Julius H. Moel- 
ler, vice-president; Herbert Gardner, secre- 
tary; Morse D. Campbell, member, executive 
committee; Walter B. Hayes, member, execu- 
tive committee. 
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Symbols of Security 
and Strength 


tist of York Vault installations in New York City 
A would easily serve as a directory of the leading 
banks and trust companies of this great metropolis. 
For in banking circles, the name of YORK, like the 
names of these great financial institutions, is a veritable 
symbol of security and strength. 
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CITY BANK—FARMERS TRUST CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


is the latest name to be added 
to this list. In its new home, 
YORK Vaults provide the 
last word in safety and protec- 
tion. Six vault doors, each 
25 inches in net solid thick- 
ness, guard the vast sums held 
in trust. The selection of 
‘\\. York Equipment by this great 
iH \) bank is yet another tribute to 
5 YORK preeminence. 
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The 
Exact Records 
You Want 


In The 


Exact Form 


You Want Them 


The National Accounting Machine Fits Your 
Present System. No Need To Change 
Your System To Fit a Machine 


The National Accounting Machine 
meets the needs of the trust depart- 
ment to a degree never before 
possible with mechanical accounting. 


Trust officers have found this ma- 
chine easily adaptable to the system 
which they have already set up and 
the change simply consists in chang- 
ing from pen and ink figures to 
printed figures. 


In other cases where officers desired 
an entirely new system an effective 
method based on machine operation 
was quickly available. 


The National Accounting Machine 
keeps every record up to the minute 
and in proved balance. Every 
figure is printed and entries are 
surrounded with every possible safe- 
guard. Ledgers, Journals and State- 
ments are written with equal facility. 


The automatic features of this ma- 
chine, the full adding and typewrit- 
ing keyboard, and ease of operation 
make this the fastest, most accurate 
and economical machine for the 
trust department. 


Our representative in your city will 
be glad to explain its advantages. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





CANADIAN HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT AT OTTAWA 


CANADIAN TRUST COMPANIES SHOW STEADY GROWTH 


GROWTH IN ASSETS AND ESTATES UNDER ADMINISTRATION 
IRVING P. REXFORD 


General Manager, Crown Trust Company, Montreal, Canada 


VENTS of much importance and of 

great number have crowded themselves 

into the business life of Canada during 
the last decade. In that period Canada has 
prospered and developed remarkably and 
while we are forced to pause at the present 
time to take breath, to give ourselves time 
to profit by our knowledge of the past, we do 
so with the firm conviction that Canada’s 
progress in the immediate future will be more 
important, even more striking than during 
any previous period. 

A natural development resulting from the 
greatly increased prosperity of our country 
and the increased wealth of its citizens, is the 
enhanced importance of our great lines of 
business. In this connection the marked de- 
velopment of what may be considered the 
most versatile and perhaps the most uni- 
versally helpful of all financial institutions— 
the modern Trust Company—has been no ex- 
ception. The extent to which trust companies 
in Canada have increased in size, in amount 
and value of business handled and in their 
services to the community in which they 
operate has been very marked during the past 
ten years. 


What the Figures Show 

Canada numbers today approximately sixty 
Trust Companies, incorporated either under 
a Federal Charter or under a special or gen- 
eral act of one of the Provinces. Of these 
many are local companies in the smaller cen- 
ters, in many cases serving well the commu- 
nity in which they operate. Fifteen Trust 
Companies in Canada have a paid-up capital 
of one million dollars and over. These trust 
companies operate in the larger centers. For 
the comparative figures in this article the 
trust companies of Canada having a paid-up 
“apital of one million dollars and over have 
been included. Many others are sound finan- 
cially, are ably managed and have also shown 
satisfactory growth. 

The following table shows the combined 
growth of the fifteen largest trust companies 
in Canada during the last ten years, the 
latest complete figures available being those 
for the year ended December 31st, 1929. 


The figures, of course, represent only the 
actual business on the trust companies’ books. 


From “Canadian Achievement Number" of The Monetary 
Times of Canada. 
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TEN YEARS’ GROWTH OF 15 LARGEST CANADIAN TRUST COMPANIES 


-aid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Net Profits 

Total Capital Assets 
Guaranteed Funds 

Estates, Trusts and Agencies 
Total Assets 


There are known to be hundreds of millions 
of dollars in value of estates and trusts under 
which trust companies have been named 
Executors or Trustees which have not yet 
matured. That this volume of definite new 
business is of great importance cannot be 
questioned. 


Appeal and Growing Faith in Trust Service 

It may prove interesting to examine some 
of the reasons for this remarkable growth. 
The first is that no institution has a broader 
human appeal than the trust company, nor 
is there any which touches the people it 
serves more intimately or in a greater variety 
of useful ways. Its record for stability, in- 
tegrity and faithful service is unsurpassed. 

Another reason is that the field of useful- 
ness of the modern trust company and the 
public’s understanding of its services has been 
materially broadened during recent years. 
The complexity of modern business, the con- 
stantly changing variety of investments and 
the multiplicity of taxation make the services 
of an experienced and financially responsible 
agent, such as a trust company, more neces- 
sary than ever before, in two ways, in helping 
living individuals to handle satisfactorily 
their financial affairs and also in acting as 
executor to carry out their wishes and safe- 
guard their estates. 

Naturally, the growing prosperity of Can- 
ada has contributed greatly to the increase 
in the size and importance of trust companies. 
Very concrete evidence of the rapidly increas- 
ing individual wealth in modern times can 
be found by examining the present growth 
in the volume of life insurance, an asset which 
forms a yery important part of the average 
estate. 

It took the life insurance companies on 
this continent eighty years up to 1928 to 
attain the first fifty billion of life insurance 
in force. In the last seven years this fifty 
billion dollars of life insurance in force has 
been doubled. It is estimated that by 1940 
the one hundred billion dollars of life insur- 
ance now in force will have been increased 
to two hundred billion dollars. Canadians 
are naturally strong believers in the value 


1919 
$ 14,951,862 
7,912,000 
2,022,769 
30,758,532 
35,980,448 
558,564,079 
696,848,279 


1929 
22,566,603 
16,814,475 

3,828,006 
48,775,347 
83,118,643 

1,398,727,889 
1,530,621,892 


of life insurance, they carry large volumes 
and they are now thinking in terms of in- 
come rather than a lump sum. The vast 
sums of life insurance whenever paid to the 
policyholders or to their dependents should 
be invested and protected. Conservation is as 
important as, and is often more difficult than, 
accumulation. Because the need is there and 
can best be met by the trust company, the 
greatly increased wealth of Canadians as 
represented by life insurance alone will in 
the future to a rapidly increasing extent add 
to the business of trust companies. 

Business and professional men, and women, 
too, are more and more using the services of 
the trust company as financial counsellor and 
agent. The value of doing so has been par- 
ticularly emphasized during the past year and 
a half. The present general business depres- 
sion, while no doubt affecting the earnings of 
some departments of the trust company, seems 
on the other hand to have given an added 
stimulus to the growth and recognized useful- 
ness of such institutions. 


More people than ever before are turning 
to the trust company for financial guidance. 
More wills are now being written, naming a 
trust Company as executor, than during any 


previous period. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that particularly in a time of financial 
stress people turn to the trust company, con- 
fidently expecting able service coupled with 
safety. People are learning, sometimes 
through bitter experience gained in following 
other methods, that the well organized and 
properly managed trust company stands for 
“Safety of Capital and Certainty of Income.” 

The future for trust companies in Canada, 
therefore holds great promise. 


George Murname, a partner in the firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston and New York 
City investment house, was elected a director 
of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. 


Bank of Manhattan Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar for 850,000 
preferred shares and 1,050,000 common shares 
of the Diamond Match Co. 
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BURROUGHS 
TRUST 
MACHINE 


FASTER, NEATER, MORE ACCURATE WORK | 


Regardless of the accounting plan or equipment you now use, 
Burroughs Trust Machine can speed up the work; produce neater, 
more accurate, more timely records; and effect definite savings in 
time, labor and money. . . . Its ease and simplicity of operation 
are the result of many special features—such 

as the Error Key, by which mistakes can be 

corrected instantly, before they are printed 

or added. No time lost in subtracting the 

wrong amount from the register. No era- 

sures or rewriting of records. 


Other Important Advantages 


Flat surface for quick insertion and accurate Writes several related records at one time. 


alignment of forms. Automatic decimal tabulation and punctuation. 


Cylinder platen for speed— the fastest method of Automatic tabulation between columns. 


mechanical posting. Keyboards — typewriter and adding machine — 


: condensed in small area for efficient operation. 
Balances and totals printed by one key depres- ° 


sion. No copying from dials. Complete date—month, day and year—printed 


Cc “adi ; 1“ automatically. 
Penane RRNeN ep aan pL —). Closed accounts automatically designated by the 
Credit balances designated by “OD”, in red. symbol ‘“‘O”’. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


—Burrou¢hs— 





Dtiinnsdine filed in an 


employee’s head is not always 


available. Not always on tap 
for immediate reference. Yet 
important questions must be 
settled regardless of a particu- 
lar employee’s presence or ab- 
sence. They must be settled 
without the slightest delay if 
the prestige of your bank is to 
remain at a consistently high 
level. 


With a Kardex Central Infor- 
mation File every possible 
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question can be answered ina 
split second of time. Kardex 
“C. I. F.” centralizes every 
item of needed information 
for ready reference ... your 
depositors, theiraddresses, his- 
tories, business connections, 
credit ratings, bank facilities 
they use, their influence over 
other accounts and dozens of 
other important details. It’s 
an invaluable mine of useful- 
ness to every officer and every 
employee. 


A Kardex “C. I. F.” has been 


Bank Department 


installed in hundreds of banks. 
It’s saving them time. Answer- 
ing questions accurately and 
promptly. Preventing any pos- 
sible loss of confidence on the 
part of customers. Proving of 
incalculable value every day. 


The Remington Rand repre- 
sentative near you now will 
be glad to explain in detail the 
functions of a Kardex Central 
Information File and its im- 
portance and real value to you. 
You can reach him by tele- 
phone without delay. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SERVICE 








TRUSTEE’S PROBLEMS IN DEALING WITH ACCRETIONS 
TO ESTATE 


DESIRABILITY OF UNIFORM PRINCIPAL AND INCOME ACT 


W. G. LITTLETON 
Vice-president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 


(Epiror’s Nore: Corporate fiduciaries are keenly interested in the final shaping of the 
proposed Uniform Principal and Income Act, the final draft of which is being prepared for 
legislative introduction by a committee of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. This 
proposed Act is expected to reconcile varying rules and judicial finding as to how trustees 
shall dispose of accretions to estates, particularly the apportionment between life tenants 
and remaindermen of extraordinary corporation dividends or distribution of earnings. 


Mr. Littleton in his address before 


the Constitutional Club of Philadelphia considered 


especially the situation as affecting Pennsylvania fiduciaries. ) 


HEN as a law student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the late 
Kighties, I took up the study of 
decedents’ estates under the guidance of the 


late Professor James Parsons, it seemed to 


me there was nothing ahead for a trustee but 
trouble. If he did nothing, he was accused of 
supine negligence by the Supreme Court. If 


he acted, he was declared to have done so 
indiscreetly and was surcharged for the losses 
arising from his mistaken action. I summed 
up my thought of the whole matter by stating 
to one of my fellow students that a trustee 
certainly occupied an unenviable position, for 
there was trouble if he did, and more trouble 
if he did not. 

I made up my mind that I never wished to 
hold such a position. In the course of time, 
however, I found myself in the trust depart- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust Company and be- 
came, as it were, a professional trustee, or 
at least the representative of a large corpo- 
rate fiduciary which was one. As I have gone 
on to maturity and have read the cases and 
had the experience, I still feel that the posi- 
tion is one that no one need envy. The burdens 
that rest upon one who occupies this situation 
have increased with the years, and it requires 
the greatest care and attention to discharge 
properly the duties involved. 

In the old days in Pennsylvania, assets were 
gathered together, debts were paid and, sub- 
ject to a small collateral inheritance tax, the 
balance was distributed in accordance with a 
very plain, simple adjudication. Now, how- 
ever, we have had vast additions made to our 
taxing systems, both State and Federal. We 
have had numerous opinions from the appel- 
late courts of the different States as to the 
proper distribution of accretions, whether 


arising from stock dividends, from sales of 
rights to subscribe to stock, or from gains on 
ordinary sales of stock; so that the problem 
of a correct discharge of our duties has be- 
come more and more complex, 


Varying Rules as to Accretions 

One of the important problems which con- 
cerns us in Pennsylvania relates to the dis- 
position of accretions to estates. In respect 
to the solution there are two rules, one known 
as the Massachusetts Rule and the other as 
the Pennsylvania Rule, the latter being held 
by our Supreme Court to be a much more 
scientific method of handling the situation 
than the Massachusetts Rule. It may be that 
it is, but when it comes to be applied the trou- 
ble develops. One of our most distinguished 
judges in Pennsylvania, who is regarded as 
particularly learned in the Pennsylvania prac- 
tice, not long since filed an adjudication in- 
volving the application of this rule. We know 
of no one in the State who is better qualified 
to decide a question like the one that was be- 
fore him. When, however, the matter came 
to the consideration of the Supreme Court, it 
was declared that the judge in the lower 
court had correctly stated the rule, but had 
failed to apply it properly. This decision, to- 
gether with our daily difficulties with the 
question, convinced us that the rule was al- 
most unworkable and that it would be much 
better if we adopted the Massachusetts prac- 
tice in our own State. 

Accordingly, an act was passed through the 
Legislature at its last sitting, in which the 
Pennsylvania Rule was thrown overboard. To 
the surprise of all, the Governor vetoed the 
act, and we are now proceeding as we did 
before the Legislative action. 
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Apportionment Between Life Tenants and 
Remaindermen 


The Pennsylvania Rule regarding the ap- 
portionment between life tenants and remain- 
dermen of extraordinary dividends paid in 
stock or cash, or the distribution of earnings 
in any other manner, is that the life tenant is 
entitled to so much of the distribution as 
represents earnings of the corporation accu- 
mulated since the creation of the trust or the 
acquisition of the stock, subject to contrary 
directions in the trust instrument so far as 
the same may be legal. In recent cases the 
application of this rule has been extended to 
rights to subscribe to new stock and to profits 
on sales of securities. 

The difficulty of securing satisfactory fig- 
ures from the corporations involved, and in 
determining in each case what proportion of 
the distribution represents earnings accumu- 
lated since the testator’s death, are stumbling 
blocks hard to get over. In the decisions of 
the Supreme Court various methods of attain- 
ing this end have been considered, though the 
Court has been careful to avoid giving its 
approval to any one of them. Usually we de- 
termine the intact value of the stock at the 
date of acquisition and after the distribution, 
and then allocate to principal account so much 
of the distribution as is necessary to main- 
tain this intact value. 

If the intact value after the distribution is 
made is as much as or in excess of the value 
at the time of acquisition of the stock, the 
entire distribution will be considered as in- 
come. By “intact value’ the Court usually 
means book value, but not always, and this 
book value is subject to adjustments. For in- 
stance, in Dickinson’s Estate, 285 Pa., 449, 
adjustments were made on account of extraor- 
dinary losses sustained by the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia in the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, and also on account of 
subscription to new issues of stock at a price 
in excess of par value. 


Proposed Uniform Principal and Income Law 

The Massachusetts Rule, as I understand it, 
is that all dividends paid in stock belong to 
the corpus of the trust and all dividends paid 
in cash belong to income. I have not followed 
up the Massachusetts decisions on the subject 
of rights and profits, but such a rule is of 
course very easy to apply and, generally 
speaking, works no hardship, for when the 
distribution is made in stock, as it usually is, 
the life tenant enjoys the income from the 
additional stock; and when distribution is 
made in cash, the amount is seldom so large 
as materially to impair the value of the orig- 
inal holding of the stock. 


COMPANIES 


The Commission on Uniform Laws of the 
American Bar Association, under the leader- 
ship of Dean Clark of the Yale Law School, 
is working on the draft of a uniform law to 
cover this subject, and has adopted as the 
basis of this law the Massachusetts Rule. The 
Act has been scientifically prepared and we 
believe that it will accomplish the purpose 
intended. It has been suggested that the 
statute against accumulations in Pennsyl- 
vania might interfere with its proper working 
in this State, but the Act defines what in- 
come is, and since the Act of 1853 only forbids 
the accumulation of income, it would seem 
that no further legislation should be required 
on this point. 


Some criticism of the Act has also been 
made because it defines as principal all divi- 
dends paid in stock (except where a stock- 
holder has the option to receive cash), 
whether the stock dividend is a current or an 
extraordinary one. Some few corporations 
have adopted the policy of paying all current 
dividends in stock, and others pay a regular 
dividend in stock in addition to a small cash 
dividend. Should such investments be held in 
a trust estate, they would be entirely, or prac- 
tically, non-productive. This objection is gen- 
erally answered by saying that the trustee can 
sell such investments and reinvest the pro- 
ceeds in stocks or securities yielding a cash 
return, 


Depletion of Reserves and Accrual of 
Income 


The wisdom of providing in the Act for 
depletion reserves in the case of wasting as- 
sets might well be questioned, as the determi- 
nation of the amount of the reserve would 
ordinarily lead a trustee into a field of specu- 
lation quite as involved as that into which 
he must now enter to determine intact values 
of stock. It would seem to be in line with the 
general purpose of this Act to have followed 
the Pennsylvania Rule on this subject and 
provide that royalties and similar payments 
should belong to the income beneficiaries. 

The section of this Act dealing with the 
accrual of income to the date of death of a 
life tenant, does not provide for the accrual 
of dividends, and to that extent it will work 
a change in our Fiduciaries Act of 1917. 
There seems to be no logical reason for not 
providing for the accrual of dividends. A case 
not specifically covered by this Act is the sale 
of real estate purchased by a trust estate in 
foreclosure proceedings on a delinquent mort- 
gage. From the general wording of the Act it 
would seem that when the property is sold 
the entire proceeds of the sale should go to 

(Continued on page 118) 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
=~ 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 

“ Berengaria” 
banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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I am opposed to federal legislation which 
would force the great banks of the United 
States to engage in a competitive struggle 
for the acquisition of branches throughout 
the country or throughout important sections 
of the country. I believe that every com- 
munity large enough to support strong, well- 


managed, independent banks should have 
them, In very small communities, inexpen- 


sive branch offices of banks in neighboring 
cities are desirable. But this should come 
through state legislation, with concurrent 
federal legislation giving national banks the 
Same rights that a given state grants to its 
own institutions. The administration of 
branches involves many difficulties, espe- 
cially that of reconciling initiative in the 
branch with control by the head office. These 
difficulties, manageable when branch officers 
and head office officials can be in frequent 
personal contact, multiply rapidly with dis- 
tance. 


It is not possible to set a date for the 


GUARDING AGAINST COMPETITIVE STRUGGLE FOR BRANCH BANKS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman Governing Board, Chase National Bank, New York 





beginning of business recovery. I think that 
we are approximately at the worst of the de- 
pression, and that the next important move 
will be upward. I am confident that the 
credit fabric is strong enough to stand any 
additional strain which a continuance of the 
depression may impose upon it. I think that 
nothing is to be gained by encouraging un- 
reasonable hopes or by concealing unfavor- 
able factors. With full realization of the ad- 
vantages of restricted production in special 
circumstances, I have no sympathy with 
price fixing palliatives, whether employed by 
governments or by trade combinations, which 
merely delay necessary readjustments. I 
think that the forced maintenance of wage 
scales at which labor cannot find employment 
does no good to labor or to anyone else. Our 
depression has been prolonged and not al- 
leviated by delay in making necessary re- 
adjustments. I expect conditions at the end 
of 1931 to be a good deal better than they 
are at the end of 1950. 
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CANADA'S Oldest Trust 

Company completes in 1931 
fitty years of progress and 
development. 


Our resources, our experience 
and our Dominion-wide organ- 
ization enable us to serve the 
best interests of our patrons in 
all trust capacities. 


UPN ALF, 


General Manager, 


THE TORONTO 
GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 


Assets under Administration 
over $210,009,000 


ni 0 Montreal Ottawa 


Saskatoon 


Windsor 
Calgary 


Winnipeg 


Regina Vancouver 





UNIQUE CHART REVEALS INHERITANCE 
TAX STATUS AND DATA AT GLANCE 


A chart has been compiled which shows at 
a glance all necessary information as to the 
status of inheritance tax reciprocity between 
the various states and the data 
sential to guard against multiple inheritance 


which is es- 


taxes for any given estate. The compiler 
and author is Franklin W. Ganse,, C. lL. U., 
manager of the estate protection department 
of the Paul F. Clark Agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, and co-author with C. Alison Scully 
of New York of the recently published vol- 
ume on “Business Life Insurance Trusts.’’ 
The chart should prove invaluable and a 
great time as well as labor saver to all trust 
officers. 

This chart appears in the December 15, 
1930 issue of Barron's, the national financial 
weekly published in New York, together with 
an article by Mr. Ganse discussing the prog- 
ress made in elimination of multiple inheri- 
tance taxes on intangibles left by non-resi- 
dent decedents. Up to recently it was quite 
impossible to determine the attitude of each 
state to every other state as to the actual 
recognition of reciprocity in inheritance tax 
exemptions. 


National Trust 


Limited 
Capital and Reserve 
$6,000,000 
Assets Under Administration 
$243,000,000 
Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals 


4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 


“Now, however,” says Mr. Ganse, “practi- 
cally all of the states have worked out the 
basis upon which they operate in actual prac- 
tice under their particular reciprocal inheri- 
tance-tax laws; and it is accordingly possible 
to present a chart which covers this impor- 
tant and intricate subject in all its details 
and is based on direct information from the 
various tax departments. 
far inheritance-tax reciprocity has  prog- 
ressed; but. it further than this and 
also shows what the present attitude of each 
state is toward the estates of residents of 
every other state in the matter of the taxa- 
tion of intangible personal property left in 
the estates of non-resident decedents. That 
is to say, it only the reciprocal 
states but those which continue to im- 
pose such taxes either upon all non-residents 
or upon those of certain particular states. 
The chart includes the District of Columbia, 
but does not include the outlying territories 
or the Canadian provinces.” 


It shows just how 


goes 


covers not 
also 


Thomas B. McAdams, executive manager of 
the State-Planters Bank & Trust Company, of 
Richmond, Va., has been elected a director of 
the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE LESSONS GAINED FROM ECONOMIC 
DISTRESS AND BUSINESS REVERSE 


WEEDING OUT OF “UNDESIRABLES” IN BANKING 


PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman of Board, The Manhattan Company, New York 





(EpiTor’s Note: As one of America’s acknowledged masters of the practice and prin- 
ciples of finance and banking, the annual messages which for a number of years have been 
forthcoming from Mr. Warburg are awaited with keen interest among bankers and others. 
In his recent annual address at the joint meeting of the directors of the various «affiliations 
of The Manhattan Company, Mr. Warburg presented observations on economic conditions at 
home and having world-wide scope, which go to the heart of current problems and the 
solvents that all are seeking. In the following portion Mr. Warburg addresses himself par- 


ticularly to the domestic situation 
erperiences. ) 


HE economic tangle in which the world 

finds itself cannot be solved by the 

stroke of a pen. It is the resultant, not 
of any one force, but of the interplay of many 
forces and, even though we may point to the 
causes of our distress, that would not give us 
the power to remedy a maladjustment which 
must work itself out step by step through mil- 
lions of individual healing processes where 
millions of wounds have been inflicted. 

In healing processes, however, as every phy- 
sician knows, the will to heal plays a large 
part. If we are right in our assumption that 
the upswing that carried us to the dizzy 
heights from which we have been plunging, 
constituted a psychological cycle, the extreme 
upward swing of which human reason, wisely 
and energetically applied, might have arrest- 
ed, then it should be possible to soften the 
impact of the present downward movement by 
preventing a frenzy of despair from pushing 
the down swing farther than is warranted by 
economic conditions. 


Concomitants of Human Progress 

It is a strange spectacle to see the very peo- 
ple who two years ago preached the gospel of 
the endless spiral of mounting wages and 
prices, the advocates of the new era of endless 
prosperity, now wedded to visions of an end- 
less era of adversity and decline. 

But, those of us who have studied history 
know that these up and down swings have al- 
ways been concomitants of human progress 
and, while our problem seems more stagger- 
ing on account of its gigantic proportions, this 
growth in the scope of the problem has, it 
seems, perturbed each generation as it came to 
struggle with its peculiar period of distress. 


and the 


broad lessons to be gained from recent 


Nobody may venture to predict when this de- 
pression will end, but no sane person doubts 
that, eventually, it will end, and that a coun- 
try, aS unique in resources and opportunities 
as ours, Will ultimately get back into its stride. 
Comparatively brief periods of underproduc- 
tion in a country containing over 120,000,000 
temperamentally enthusiastic consumers must 
bring about a certain revival of business ac- 
tivity. 

From the banker’s point of view, I do not 


PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman of Board of Manhattan Company of New York 
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We invite enquiries from 
Trust Companies and 
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Crown Trust 
Company 


393 St. James Street West 
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hesitate to say that I believe that a few years 
hence the level at which some of our securities 
sell today, will look as incomprehensibly low 
as the prices paid for the same securities 
seemed unreasonably high long before the 
erash occurred in October, 1929. If, in those 
days, prices were far in excess of what would 
have been warranted by the record of past 
performance, today’s prices for certain bonds 
and stocks, measured by the same standard, 
would seem far too low, even though one 
might anticipate a year or two of reduced 
dividends. The truth lies in the middle, be- 
tween extremes. The investor who, in present 
circumstances in a panic of fear, needlessly 
throws his holdings overboard, or hoards his 
funds, adds to the dangers and agonies of the 
depression and prolongs its distress. 


Broad Lessons from Recent Experiences 

Some of the broad lessons to be learned 
from the experiences of recent years may, per- 
haps, be briefly stated as follows: 

1) The independence and cohesion of the 
Federal Reserve System should be strength- 
ened so that its preventive powers may be 
exercised in a timely and effectual manner. 

2) Cooperation between central banks is 
of the highest importance, not upon the as- 
sumption that discount policies as such can 


regulate prices, but on account of the assist- 
ance these banks can give to one another 
and because of the psychological effect 
which, as leaders of public opinion, they 
may exercise when excessive optimism or 
excessive pessimism threaten the economic 
safety and stability of the world. 

3) We should beware of high prices. It is 
safer for all industries—including agricul- 
ture—to build on the lowest level of prices 
on which they can prosper, than to try to 
make the largest possible gains by exacting 
the highest possible prices. Control of 
human avidity means better business and 
greater stability. Agreements for the reduc- 
tion of excess production are of permanent 
benefit only if they lead to stabilization ona 
moderate level. 


Cooperation With Other Countries 


4) We should not shun cooperation with 
other countries, but seek it. When human 
inventive genius devises new means every 
day for interlocking all parts of the globe; 
when our trade and our investments cover 
every part of the world, we cannot deceive 
ourselves by the dream that we are living in 
“splendid isolation.” Our prosperity, indeed, 
our undisturbed peace and security, depend 
upon the peace and prosperity of other 
countries. The world’s balance sheet has be- 
come lopsided on account of the economic 
and financial superiority the post-war years 
have given us. We should do everything in 
our power, as far as We consistently can, to 
prevent this condition from becoming fur- 
ther accentuated. Our tariff policy and our 
attitude towards interallied and reparation 
payments should be guided by these consid- 
erations. Courageous action in this regard 
might help the world to overcome the “dead 
point” in the state of stagnation from which 
it struggles to emerge, 

5) And finally, banking and finance in- 
volve, not only sacred trusteeships towards 
depositors and investors. They carry, in ad- 
dition, the weighty responsibility of safe- 
guarding stability by exercising care in lim- 
iting the use of bank credit as far as prac- 
ticable to finance the productive processes 
of industry and commerce, and avoiding the 
issue or sale of securities at too rapid a 
pace or at inflated values. 


It is because these trusts were grossly 
abused, because banks, finance houses, or in- 
vestment corporations were created or admin- 
istered by men either ignorant or wilfully 
neglectful of sound principles of banking and 
finance, that it became possible for the country 
to be swept into the wildest orgy of specula- 















tion, the aftermath of which we are witness- 
ing today, particularly in the epidemic of 
bank failures. 


Process of House Cleaning 


It is not a question of form—whether unit- 
bank, chain-, group-, or branch-bank; it is a 
question of management and supervision. Peo- 
ple ought to learn from the experiences the 
year gone by has brought them, to beware of 
mushroom growths in banking and finance, 
and not to entrust their savings to untried 
men who seek to captivate them by the prom- 
ise of high interest returns or quick specula- 
tive gain. 

While the country, in the end, will be the 
stronger for having weeded out from its bank- 
ing community elements that never should 
have been entrusted with the administration 
of the people’s savings, it is a painful process 
for both those whose money is being lost 
thereby, and for those who, as members of the 
profession, feel the humiliation of the need of 
such a housecleaning. The New York Clearing 
House banks may find some satisfaction in the 
knowledge that nothing occurred in this trying 
period that could in the least affect the proud 
standing of the members of their group. In- 
deed, their action in offering an advance of 
about $80,000,000 to the unfortunate deposi- 
tors of a defaulting non-clearing house bank 
furnished an impressive demonstration, not 
only of their solidity and strength, but also of 
their solidarity and high public spirit. 


TRUST MORTGAGE HANDBOOK 

A “Handbook for the Administration of 
Trust Mortgages” is the latest publication of 
the Trust Company Division, American Bank- 
ers Association. The purpose of the book is to 
give a practical and tested system for ad- 
ministration of trust mortgages. In brief and 
simple form it outlines a complete plan of 
organization, duties to be performed, records 
essential for efficient administration and a 
complete set of twenty-five forms, in actual 
size, on sheets of colored paper for quick 
identification. 

These forms are designed to cover the com- 
plete history of a trust mortgage over a long 
period of years without becoming unwieldy or 
cumbersome as business expands. They pro- 
vide for checking all preliminary information 
needed before acceptance of the trust, listing 
all of the 100 or more steps to be taken in 
opening the trust and to be checked as per- 
formed, including a list of all necessary 
papers and a release sheet for use in cases 
where mortgaged property is released. 
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Qualified 


@ @ by nearly 50 years of ac- 
cumulated experience and con- 
servative progress, the Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo is prepared to 
handle the banking needs of 
any local or out-of-town cus- 
tomer. 


To those with business con- 
nections in the Great Niagara 
Frontier Area, the Liberty Bank 
offers confidential information, 
assistance in locating business or 
industrial enterprises, or in de- 
veloping markets in Buffalo and 
the Niagara Frontier, through 
its Business Service Department. 
This is just a part of Liberty's 


many services. 


Serving one out of every 
four Buffalonians 


LIBERTY BANK 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources over $1 10,000,000 
Twenty-two Offices 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $22,000,000 
RICHARD M. HURD, Presipent 


January Ist, 1931 


During the past year, the sales of Guaranteed Mortgages, including extensions, 
were $117,017,637, being the largest volume of business for any corresponding period 
in the history of the Company. The net gain in Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages 
was $25,345,745. 
Since the Lawyers Mortgage Company was organized in 1893, it has guaranteed 
$1,249,344,482 of Mortgages, of which $829,451,683 have been paid in full, leaving 
now outstanding $419,892,799. 
In addition to the regular dividends of $1,680,000, the Company has transferred 
$1,000,000 from Earnings to Surplus for the increased protection of the holders of 
its Guaranteed Mortgages. 
The Gross Earnings and Net Profits of the Company for the year 1930 are as follows: 
Gross Earnings. . . . +--+ + + + «+ « «+ $4,245,892 
Expenses . .»- - + + + + « » » « « « 1,802,509 


Net Profits. ... . : 7 « « «+ $2,448,383 


as ASSETS 

New York Mortgages $14,508,661 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 958,564 

Company’s Office Buildings, 
t 


Capital $12,000,000 
Surplus 10,000,000 
3,990,434 Undivided Profits 270,34 1 
Lawyers Mortgage Safe De- Mortgages Sold, 


posit Co. Stock 118,080 Delivered 181,498 
U. S. Liberty Bonds 1,500,015 Reserve for Taxes, Etc....... 488,849 


Cash. ; 1,864,934 


$22,940,688 $22,940,688 
The Guaranteed Mortgages of the Company—legal for Savings Banks, Trustees, ete: 
—are divided among its customers as follows: 
57 Savings Banks. Pe arene . $58,339,684 
49 Insurance Companies. 27,384,436 
48 Trust Companies 30,984,685 
889 Charitable Institutions .... 49,591,762 


4,714 Trustees. ee ey, eee 69,570,946 
19,393 Individuals ; ; . 184,021,286 


25,150 $419,892,799 


The Company's Accounts have been certified by the Audit Company of New York 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John W. Ahern Julian P. Fairchild A. Henry Mosle 
Howard S. Borden Frederic J. Fuller Robert L. Pierrepont 
Guy Cary Robert Walton Goelet Samuel Riker 
Frederic R. Coudert Charles P. Howland Mark D. Stiles 
Edward De Witt Richard M. Hurd William I. Walter 
Cecil C. Evers Percy H. Johnston Bronson Winthrop 


A complete report in pamphlet form will be mailed upon request 


Marin Orrice——345 Mapison AVENUE, AT 44TH STREET, NEw York City 


184 Montague Street 161-01 Jamaica Avenue 17 Prospect Avenue 
Brooklyn Jamaica Mt. Vernon 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 
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WHEN LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS REQUIRE FIDUCIARY 
PROTECTION 


COORDINATING RELATIONS BETWEEN LIFE UNDERWRITERS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President of The Home Life Insurance Company of New York 


N the immediate future, life insurance in 

force on the lives of American citizens 

will reach the tremendous total of 110 
billions of dollars. Remarkable as this de- 
velopment of life insurance protection has 
been, the future clearly promises an even 
ereater expansion with additions to the pres- 
ent total in rapidly increasing amounts. 

The ultimate distribution and expenditure 
of these great sums will present a problem 
of vital importance to those for whose main- 
tenance and welfare the insurance has been 
provided. Only by a judicious selection of 
the most advantageous method of distribu- 
tion will a proper and satisfactory solution 
of this problem be reached. 


Maximum Benefit to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 

The Home Life Insurance Company, as a 
purely mutual organization, has but one ob- 
jective with respect to the funds which have 
been committed to its care by its policyhold- 
ers and upon which they depend for the pro- 
tection of themselves and their beneficiaries. 
This objective is that the maximum of bene- 
fit may be realized by both policyholder and 
beneficiary. The company will favor what- 
ever method of distribution and expenditure 
and whatever agency will meet their pur- 
poses and needs most effectively. Their inter- 
ests must always be paramount. 

The various optional modes of settlement 
contained in the policy contracts of the com- 
pany provide satisfactory adjustments for a 
large number of its policyholders. In addi- 
tion to these, the company offers and will 
continue to offer a further service in meeting 
the needs of the insured and his beneficiaries 
through the broader terms of supplementary 
agreements when a distribution is desired of 
a more varied character. In such cases, the 
specific desires of the insured and the plans 
which he has in mind are given individual 
attention and are covered by suitable provi- 
sions which are made a part of the policy 
contract. 


To a large number of its policyholders, 
therefore, the company, through the _ basie 
policy contract, the optional modes of settle- 
ment and supplementary agreements, fur- 
nishes methods of supervision and distribu- 
tion which are fully adequate in fulfilling 
their objectives. 

The company believes, however, that in 
many instances a trust company or a bank * 
exercising fiduciary powers can best admin- 
ister the proceeds of life insurance funds and 
is further of the opinion that not infre- 
quently the purposes in mind will require an 
administration of those funds in a manner 
lying more properly within the province of 
a trusteeship. 


Illustrating Uses of Insurance Trusts 

Some illustrative examples are— 

Where it is desirable to have a flexibility 
of provisions affecting the interests of the 
respective beneficiaries or to grant discretion- 
ary powers to those controlling the distribu- 
tion. 

Where an estate consisting of other forms 
of property in addition to life insurance is 
to be placed in trust resulting in a unified 
financial program. 

Where the insured carries policies in more 
than one company and desires a distribution 
through one channel. 

In the various forms of business insurance 
in connection with partnership agreements, 
stock purchase plans and the employment of 
life insurance as additional collateral under 
bond or stock issues. 

Frequently there is also the advantage of 
supervision over the expenditure of life in- 
surance funds by a corporate trustee situ- 
ated in a locality in which the beneficiary 
resides, affording the opportunity of direct 
contact and of frequent consultation between 
trustee and beneficiary. 

There is, therefore, in the opinion of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, a field of 
common effort and service by life insurance 
companies and trust companies in which 
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there are already unquestioned evidences of 
a development of benefits and values to the 
insured in a degree beyond that available in 
the past. 

The Home Life Insurance Company is 
definitely committed to a policy of active and 
studied cooperation and of a harmonious as 
sociation in that field with those fiduciary 
institutions which, with life insurance com- 
panies, are working toward a common goal— 
the future economic welfare of our fellow 
citizens. 


Special Training for Underwriters 

In furtherance of its objective and in con- 
formity with this policy, the company pur- 
poses to offer to those members of its present 
and future sales force who qualify through 
their ability and serious interest in this 
branch of insurance an adequate course of 
instruction with a practical training so that 
they may become thoroughly equipped to ren- 
der to their clients, in cooperation with trust 
company representatives, a high type of sery- 
ice commensurate with the requirements of 
this clientele. 

While the details of this educational pro- 
gram will be controlled to some extent by in- 
dividual circumstances and requirements, it 
will be on a basis and of sufficient duration 
to develop underwriters fully equipped to 
present a definite and intelligent plan of 
protection adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual client. 

In general, it will furnish through practi- 
eal experience and adequate instruction, the 
means whereby our sales force may add to 
their underwriting ability the requisite 
knowledge on such subjects as estate anal- 
yses, the laws of taxation and estate admin- 
istration and the technique of insurance 
trusts. 

A considerable part of the training will 
necessarily be carried on at various points 
in the field through our agency and branch 
offices but the entire program will be under 
the close supervision of Home Office officials. 

In its relations to trust companies, the 
Home Life Insurance Company will invite a 
more direct contact and a closer association 
on the basis of mutual cooperation and the 
continued development of good will. 

It will endeavor to simplify its require- 
ments in all matters pertaining to insur- 
ance trusts so far as is justified by the neces- 
sity of correct procedure under contracts of 
the nature of life insurance policies and trust 
agreements. 

It will seek to avoid undue technicalities 
and delays. 

It will willingly provide a supply of its 
forms designating a trustee as the benefi- 


ciary under its policies with directions as 
to their execution and information as to the 
policy forms and provisions to which they 
are appropriate. 

The officials of the company will always be 
in readiness for consultation on unusual 
cases or for the development of a mutually 
satisfactory mode of procedure with an indi- 
vidual trust company. 

In conclusion, the Home Life Insurance 
Company extends this promise of cooperation 
with a sincerity of purpose in the confident 
belief that through the coordinated effort of 
these two great classes of financial and fidu- 
ciary institutions the greatest good may be 
extended to the greatest number of those 
who have availed themselves of the benefi- 
cent function of life insurance. 

Re te af 
ANNUAL MEETING OF GUARDIAN TRUST 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 

Four men were appointed to the newly cre- 
ated offices of assistant vice-presidents of the 
Guardian Trust Company and two new di- 
rectors were elected at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting. The new directors are 
Charles K. Arter of the firm of Dustin, Me- 
Keehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart and John 
I. Deasy, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, central region, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. The assistant vice-presidents 
are Robert C. Lee, Thoburn Mills, G. J. 
Provo and Frank G. Stuber. J. A. House, 
president, also announced the appointment 
of Henry J. Weber as assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Lee came to the Guardian bond de- 
partment in 1925 from New York where he 
was engaged in the investment banking busi- 
ness. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., and 
graduated from Princeton University in 1915. 
He is now connected with the banking de- 
partment. Mr. Mills has been with the bank 
since 1924, coming from the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia. He served 
in the World War and was graduated from 
Ohio State University in 1920. He was ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer at the Guard- 
ian in 1927. Mr. Provo began service with 
the Guardian in 1905. When the Guardian 
opened a branch at Euclid avenue and East 
105th street in 1921 Provo was named mana- 
ger. He continues in charge of this office 
which is one of the Guardian's most impor- 
tant branches. He was made assistant treas- 
urer in 1916. 

Mr. Stuber started with the Guardian in 
1904, in its bookkeeping department. He ad- 
vanced to teller and in 1920 when the bank 
opened an office at Euclid-East 46th street he 
was made manager. A year later he received 
an appointment as assistant treasurer. 














RAPID STRIDES OF NATIONAL BANKS IN THE 
TRUST FIELD 


INSURANCE TRUSTS A FEATURE OF 1930 GROWTH 


J. W. POLE 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 


The national banks in 1930 continued to 
show steady and substantial progress in the 
development of trust activities. Two thousand 
four hundred and seventy-two banks, with 
eapital, surplus and undivided profits aggre- 
gating $3,123.305,341, and banking resources 
totaling $23,529,097,073, had authority to ad- 
minister trusts on June 30, 1930, which repre- 
sented 34 per cent of the number of banks 
and 80 per cent of the total banking resources 
of the 7,252 national banks in operation on 
that date. Of the number authorized to exer- 
cise trust powers under section 11 (k) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, 1,829 banks had estab- 
lished trust departments and were adminis- 


tering 79,912 individual trusts with assets ag- 
gregating $4,473,040,926, and in addition were 
administering 11,511 corporate trusts and act- 


ing as trustees for outstanding note and 
bond issues aggregating $11,803,717,370. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, trust de- 
partment gross earnings aggregating $22,765,- 
000 were reported. 

Compared with 1929, these figures reflect a 
net increase during the year of 30 in number 
of national banks having authority to exercise 
trust powers: an increase of 95, or 5 per cent, 
in the number administering trusts; an in- 
crease of 15,455, or 20 per cent, in the num- 
ber of trusts being administered; an increase 
of $235,892,000, or 54% per cent, in the volume 
of individual trust assets; an increase of 
$4,433,000,000, or 60 per cent, in the volume 
of trusteeships under bond issues, while the 
gross earnings from trust department opera- 
tions increased $2,182,000, or 11 per cent, over 
the previous year. 


Remarkable Gains in Four Years 

The rapid strides which national banks 
have made in the trust field are emphasized 
by considering the activities during the past 
year with those of 1926. Compared with that 
year, these figures represent an increase dur- 
ing the four-year period of 446, or 22 per 
cent, in the number of national banks author- 
ized to exercise trust powers; an increase of 
725, or 66 per cent, in the number of banks 


actively administering trusts; an increase of 
65,370, or 250 per cent, in the number of trusts 
being administered; an increase of $3,550,- 
000,000, or 885 per cent, in the volume of indi- 
vidual trust assets under administration; an 
increase of $9,340,000,000, or 379 per cent, in 
the volume of bond issues outstanding for 
which national banks are acting as trustees, 
while the gross earnings for the same period 
increased $14,510,000, or 176 per cent. 

The increasing interest in the creation of 
insurance trusts is evidenced by the fact that 
155 national banks were acting as trustees 
under 396 agreements involving the adminis- 
tration of $13,495,009 in proceeds from insur- 
ance policies, while 680 national banks had 
been named trustees. under 138,548 insurance 
trust agreements not operative supported by 
insurance policies with a face value aggregat- 
ing $586,706,435. Compared with 1929, the in- 
surance trust figures represent an increase of 
30 per cent in the number of national banks 
administering insurance trusts, an increase of 
46 per cent in the number and 19 per cent in 
the volume of insurance trust assets under 
administration. 

The number of banks which had been 
named trustees under insurance trust agree- 
ments not operative increased during the year 
22 per cent, the number of insurance trust 
agreements not yet operative naming national 
hanks trustees increased 42 per cent, while 
the volume of insurance represented by the 
face value of the policies trusteed under those 
agreements increased 56 per cent over 1929. 

Branches of national banks numbering 187 
were actively engaged in the administration 
of 15,092 trusts, with individual trust assets 
aggregating $1,340,564,760, and were acting as 
trustees for bond and note issues outstanding 
amounting to $3,151,175,430. 


Theophilus King, president of the Granite 
Trust Company of Quincy, Mass., recently 
distributed $14,948,65, the income of the King 
family fund, devoted to education, charitable 
and religious organizations. 
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FIRST BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE TRUST CREATED BY FAMOUS 
SCOTCH NOVELIST, SIR WALTER SCOTT 


When it comes to thrift and canny methods 
of saving there is probably no modern device 
of the present day which does not find earlier 
counterparts when Scotch history is raked 
over. Now comes Franklin Ganse, of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Company, with 
the disclosure that the first life insurance 
trust was not devised in these United States, 
as so commonly averred, but that the great 
Scotch novelist, Sir Walter Scott, was really 
the first man to create a life insurance trust 
in his favor. Mr. Ganse writes in a recent 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Many of those interested in life insurance 
trusts have been considering the Girard Trust 
Co. case of 1869 to be the original life insur- 
ance trust, but in 1817, 1818 and 1821 Con- 
stable & Co., who had become Sir Walter 
Scott’s publishers, took out business life in- 
surance on his life in three policies of £5,000 


Facsimile of Policy of Life Assurance effected by 
Sir WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


WITH 


The Edinburgh Hife Assurance Companp 


IN THE YEAR 1824 
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The Sum assured by this Policy was paid on the death of Sir Walter Scott 
in the year 1832. Great improvements have since been made in the terms 
and conditions of the Cumpany’s Polis. 


First LIFE INSURANCE TRUST ON RECORD TAKEN 
OUT ON THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT IN 1826 


each, and in 1826 these policies with others 
were taken over by the trustees of Sir Walter 
Scott's Trust. If any business life insurance 
trust antedates this one, it has, so far as I 
know, received no public notice up to date. 

“In January, 1826, Sir Walter Scott, as 
well as Constable & Co., his publishers, and 
James Ballantyne, his printer, were forced to 
realize the insolvent condition of the two last 
named and the fact that the great poet and 
novelist was liable on their debts to the extent 
of £130,000. 

“As above set out, business insurance on 
Sir Walter's life had been taken out some 
years before by Constable & Co. to the amount 
of £15,000 and by James Ballantyne in two 
policies to the total amount of £5,000. Sir 
Walter Scott declined to plead bankruptcy 
and told his creditors that he would endeavor 
to write off this debt if they would give him 
time. This they gladly agreed to and the 
relations of the main body of his creditors 
and of his trustees with him was most 
friendly and harmonious down to the date of 
his death in 1832.” 

In July, 1826, after the trustees had begun 
to function, they endeavored to secure £5,000 
more of life insurance in the Norwich Union 
Society, but that company declined to write 
more than £2,000, and this brought the total 
amount in force to secure the trust against 
Sir Walter Scott’s death before the debt 
should be paid, up to £22,000, at which figure 
it remained until his death, when the payment 
of that sum made his estate solvent. It would 
otherwise have been insolvent. 


ROCHESTER TRUST AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 

Combined resources of §$49,111.201 were 
shown in the 85th semi-annual statement, as 
of December 31, 1930, of the Rochester Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company of Rochester, New 
York, with cash on hand $1,167.966; cash in 
banks $1,913,633; U. S. government and 
municipal $2,023,040; other bonds 
$8,842,702 ; $1,471,668: bonds and 
mortgages $13,531,579 ; demand loans $17,527,- 
291. Deposits total $44,121,719. Capital is 
$1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 


$3,503,307. 


bonds 


stocks 


Kenneth R. Shand, president of the Essex 
Title Guaranty and Trust Company, has been 
elected a director of the Montclair Trust 
Company of Montclair, New Jersey. 
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Sate Deposit awd Crust 
Company 


of BALTIMORE 
13 South Street 


Capital I walt Ve | a ad Surplus and Profits 
$2,000,000 =| = | Geet | over $4,870,000 


Fh DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


THE PIONEER TRUST COMPANY of BALTIMORE 
Incorporated in 1864 


OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, Chairman of Board 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, President 
JOHN W. MARSHALL. Asst. to President ANDREW P. SPAMER..2d Vice-president 
H. H. M. LEE.... V ice-pre stdent JOSEPH B: KIRBY... 3a Vice-president 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER.. . 4th Vice-president 
Georce B. GAaMMIE Treasurer I. 
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oe Maurice J. Netrican.Asst. Cash. and Asst. Sec. 

Apert P. Strosper.........Rea/ Estate Officer ; ae eh eis acapeoes a6, j 
: ; fi: Harry E. Cuattis ... Asst. Cashier 

Joun W. Bostey.... Asst. Treas. and Asst. Sec. pe EB sndit 
Epoar H. Cromwe tt. Asst. Treas. and Asst. Sec. ee ar eee ene vies 
Asmpasw H. Troscss... _Asst. Treasurer “lowarp W. BayNnarp _Asst. Auditor 
AP EpwaRD KNapp.. : ‘ Asst. Treasurer JAMES S: Aswge.:.. ‘ .. Asst. Auditor 
Tuomas B. BuTLER Asst. to 3d Vice-president Cuas. F. Lecutuarer.. .Asst. Real Estate Officer 
Rospert B. CHapMan..........Asst. Secretary CHatmers S. BRUMBAUGH........ Statistician 


CampBeLL Connor..........Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


H. WatrTers BLANCHARD RANDALL RoBEertT GARRETT 
Watpo NrewcoMeR EpwIn G. BaETJER J. Epwarp JoHNsTON 
NorMaNn J AMES Joun J. NELLIGAN Howarp Bruce 
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Does the Public Like 


A Conservative Bank? 


Fidelity Trust Company, since 1886 has been 


known as a conservative institution. 


Figures 


shown here tell how Fidelity has established 
itself in the confidence of the public. 
Fidelity is one of the largest trust companies 
in Pennsylvania. 


1930 


1886 







YEAR TRUSTS FUNDS 


(Incorporated) 


100,479,811.45 


$5,369,820.01 
40,327 ,900.47 
63,880,735.04 


104,708,708.78 


Today 


We believe Conservatism Inspires Confidence. 





107,639 406.86 


. 119,426,414.86 


130,280,676.94 
146,957,479 .98 


. ~~ :154,808,633.42 


Your estate can have Fidelity protection. 

your will, name the Fidelity executor and trustee. 

For information about Fidelity trust administra- 
tion come in, or phone for appointment. 


COURT 0264 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


341-343 Fourth Avenue , 


Pittsburgh, 





169,266,184.91 
. 208,918,409.29 


220,542,123.12 


Under 


Pa. 
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READJUSTMENTS AND NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT TRUST MOVEMENT 


GROWTH OF FIXED AND SEMI-FIXED TRUSTS 
LELAND REX ROBINSON 


President, International Securities Corporation and Author of ‘‘Investment Trust 
Organization and Management’”’ 


HE year 1930 has been marked, as far 
as investment trust developments go, by 
readjustments on the part of investment 
companies, made necessary in view of de- 
pressed security prices; by the enlarged sale 
of fixed and semifixed investment trust cer- 
tificates. and by increased application of in- 
vestment trust principles in some directions 
by several leading trust companies. 
Increasing competition in the fixed and 
semifixed trust field is now rivaling in intensi- 
ty that which obtained among offerings of 
investment companies of all kinds in the first 
three-quarters of 1929. Among the results of 
this competition have been (1) the gradual 
introduction of a certain degree of supervision 
over the deposited securities, in some cases 
very restricted and arbitrary, in other cases 
more liberal: (2) the offering of certificates 
in trusts which systematically accumulate in 
the hands of the trustee proceeds from sale of 
rights and the stock dividends received on 
securities held, instead of returning these 
capital items in the form of current distribu- 
tions and (3) the increasing emphasis upon 
the kind of treatment the prospective investor 
receives in such matters as the “spread” fixed 
in determining market prices and the interest 
payable by the trustee on reserve funds and 
accumulations, 


Cooperative Principle Introduced by Trust 
Companies 

Another significant development of the year 
just past is the increasing uses of co-operative 
investment principles by several large trust 
companies. Their trust officers are now pre- 
pared to combine trust funds for the applica- 
tion of conservative investment trust methods 
in supervision where permission to mingle is 
specifically given in the trust instruments. 

The various so-called “uniform funds” have 
enjoyed further growth in the number of their 
participants, while two of the largest Ameri- 
can trust companies have formed their own 
investment trust corporations, whose deben- 
tures and shares may be held only by the trus- 


tee for such ordinary types of testamentary 
and voluntary trusts as permit such invest- 
ment in the instruments establishing them. 
Why the corporate device is being found more 
suitable for the ordinary types of trusts re- 
quiring what has been called “the complete 
trust service’ involves an explanation too 
long and technical for this article, but such is 
the case. While an entirely insignificant per- 
centage of the nation’s trust funds are now 
being handled by the investment trust device, 
the growing use of this implement by a few 
leaders in the trust company field possesses 
considerable significance. 


Greater Need for Investment Trusts 

It may be emphasized that despite the set- 
back which the investment trust movement 
has undoubtedly incurred this year, we see 
vigorous new roots springing up on every side. 
The investment trust movement is very much 
alive in the United States today, and several 
important new developments seem to have 
been fostered by our experience in the last 
year. A spirit of greater professional respon- 
sibility must be developed in the business and 
it is essential that this should be predicated 
upon conservative policies and an absolutely 
disinterested attitude on the part of sponsors 
and managers. Emphasis must be placed, in 
season and out, upon the building up of re- 
serves out of cash income, Higher standards 
are being developed with regard to this busi- 
ness among the banking fraternity and the 
efforts of the New York Stock Exchange and 
other groups to set up a code of right conduct 
and practice should be sympathetically and 
helpfully studied. 

In some respects the need for investment 
trusts in the United States during the next 
five years will be greater than at any previous 
time in the nation’s history. Our country with 
France has become the greatest depository of 
the world’s gold. One of the universally recog- 
nized factors in the present world-wide busi- 
ness depression is maladjustment in distribu- 
tion of the precious metal. France, which has 











































































































































































The only medium 
through which the rul- 
ings, past or current, of 
the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 
are made available is 


The Stock Transfer 
Guide and Service. 





Write for full particulars 
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@ Keeps up to date the full infor- 
mation on: 


1. Documents necessary when transfer is 
by an Executor or Administrator. 
| 2. When a Court Order is necessary before 
i transfer. 
| 3. When an Inheritance Tax Waiver is nec- 
essary (and how and where to obtain). 


| 4. Documents necessary when transfer is 
by a Guardian. 
| 5. Requirements in case a ‘“Stop’’ has pre- 


of the certificate. 
6. Proper forms of endorsement when other 
than an individual’s signature is involved. 
7. Documents necessary when transfer is 
by a Trustee. 
Documents necessary when transfer is 
to a Trustee. 
9. Proper forms for guarantee of signature. 
10. When a release under the Federal Es- 
tate Tax is necessary. 
11. Documents necessary when transfer is 
by a corporation. 
12. Proper forms of inscription when transfer 
is to Joint Tenants or Tenantsin Common. 
14. When copy of Will must be submitted 
and points in it to be noted 
14. Documents necessary when transfer is 
being made by Executor or Admiunistra- 
tor before expiration of the time limit for 
presentation of claims against the estate 
15. Documents necessary when transfer is 
& by a Receiver. 


viously been filed against the transfer 
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been under continual pressure for many 
months to encourage the sale of foreign securi- 
ties in Paris and thus aid in a more equitable 
distribution of her ever growing hoard of 
gold, is turning officially toward the invest- 
ment trust as a logical medium for sane and 
profitable expansion of French foreign invest- 
ments. The Government in that country is en- 
couraging the launching of an investment 
trust movement. Conditions are quite similar 
for the United States and we shall find that it 
is only through the building up of media of 
this kind that we shall be able as a people to 
distribute our fructifying capital among all 
the undeveloped nations of the 
world, that our commerce with them may ex- 
pand and their trade and industry increase. 


needy and 


The newly organized Lafayette National 
Bank and Trust Company recently opened its 
doors for business in St. Louis with capital, 
surplus and profits of $75,000. John P. Meyer 
is president. 

The policyholders service bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
issued a report on employee magazines which 
assembles the experience of successful house 
organ editors. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The various departments of The Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Company of Washington, 
D. C., yielded reports of substantial progress 
during the past year. Especially pronounced 
was the increase in trust department business. 
The banking department reports resources of 
$19,822,518, including cash and reserve $4,- 
962,376; bonds owned, including government 
obligations $3,325,378 ; loans on collateral and 
real estate $9,858,840. Deposits total $16,254,- 
d88. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus $2,350,000, 
and undivided profits of $198,912, making 
total capital funds of $3,548,912. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Satisfactory gains are reported by the Citi- 
zens Trust Company of Utica, N. Y. The trust 
department reports testamentary and living 
trusts of $4,601,977; estates, guardianships 
and other fiduciary accounts $3,682,881; and 
eorporate trusts of $9,246,424. Banking re- 
sources amount to $30,546,342 with deposits 
of $23,391,870. Capital is $1,625,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $1,884,118. W. I. Taber 
is chairman of the board, and C. R. Dewey 
president. 











RECONCILING TRUST AGREEMENTS AND POLICY CON- 
TRACTS IN ADMINISTERING LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


CHANGE OF BENEFICIARIES AND PRODUCTION OF TRUST DEED 


ALBERT H. YOST 


Second Vice-president and Counsel, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


(EpiTor’s Note: The problem discussed by Mr. Yost is doubtless one of the most vexing 
which enters into the cooperation of life underwriters and trust officers in the administra- 
tion of life insurance trusts. Although life insurance counsel are divided in their opinion as 
to the necessity on the part of the insurance company for seeing the trust agreement in 
connection with, especially as regards transfers, change of benejiciaries or powers of revoca- 
tion, the sentiment prevails that the life underwriters and trust officers should cooperate at 


every stage. 
course of preparation. ) 


NDOUBTEDLY the interesting 

and at the same time the most vexing 

question in connection with life insur- 
ance trusts for both home office counsel and 
trust officers, has arisen in connection with 
the attempt to determine whether or not a 
life insurance company should require the 
production of a copy of the deed of trust, 
either when a request is received to make 
the policy payable under a trust agreement 
or subsequently when it is asked to purchase 
the policy or make a loan on its security. 
To determine the proper course of action is 
one of great practical importance to both 
institutions, because if it is necessary for the 
life insurance company to take notice of the 
contents of the deed of trust, the whole 
process of dealing with the trust agreement 
and the policy becomes very much involved 
and rather expensive. It not only causes 
expense to the trust company in preparing 
copies of the documents and sending them 
to the Home Office of the insurance company, 
but in the latter place it necessitates a great 
deal of extra labor whenever any transaction 
comes up under the policy. 

If the trust agreement is such that it in 
any way defines or varies the rights of the 
insured under the policy, it must be examined 
every time any transaction is to take place, 
in order to determine whether or not the 
consent of the trustee is necessary to such a 
transaction and whether or not the trustee 
has the right to give such consent. It is 
perfectly obvious, therefore, that it would be 
to the advantage of all if we could find au- 
thority or reason for assuming that the in- 
surance company is not in duty bound to take 
notice of the contents of the trust agreement. 


most 


A standard form of agreement affecting change of beneficiaries is now in 


Divided Legal Counsel 

As is well known, counsel for life insurance 
companies, although fully realizing the situa- 
tion as set forth above, are divided in their 
opinion as to the necessity on the part of the 
insurance company for seeing the trust agree- 
ment. There are those who believe that the in- 
surance company when it receives notice that 
a policy is to be made payable to a trustee 
under a trust agreement is in duty bound not 
only to make inquiry as to the nature of the 
trust, but to actually inspect the agreement 
itself. The grounds for this contention are, 
in the first place, that the insured, or in fact 
any party interested in a life insurance 
policy, may vary his or her interest in the 
contract and his or her right to deal with the 
contract by agreement with a third party and 
without the consent of the insurance company. 
Of this there can be no doubt, because it has 
been established in many cases that a party 
to a life insurance contract may, in the 
absence of prohibition in the contract itself, 
make a valid assignment of his interest in 
the contract without the consent of the com- 
pany. If that is true, there is no sound rea- 
son why such a party may not enter into a 
contract with regard to the policy in which 
the*rights of the various parties to the con- 
tract may be changed or defined in any way 
that the parties to the contract may agree, 
assuming always that the obligations of the 
insurance company cannot be changed with- 
out its consent. 


Position of Life Insurance Company 
Knowing this and knowing that practically 
all of the life insurance trust agreements 
which are now issued do contain such agree- 
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ments with regard to the rights of the parties, 
it is contended that a life insurance company 
when it attempts to purchase the policy is in 
the same position as any other purchaser 
from a trustee. Practically all of the au- 
thorities which have been cited by the vari- 
ous writers, in order to fix the liability of 
the insurance company to examine the deed 
of trust, are based on cases involving pur- 
chases of property, usually real estate, from 
trustees. In such cases there can be no doubt 
whatever that the purchaser is dealing at his 
peril with the trustee and must satisfy him- 
self, even to the extent of examining the 
trust agreement, that the sale is being made 
within the strictest terms of the agreement 
and within the powers conferred upon the 
trustee. If he does not do so, he is not an 
innocent purchaser for value and if the trus- 
tee had no power to sell, the beneficiaries 
of the trust can look to the purchaser for a 
return of the property or proper reimburse- 
ment as the case may be.1 

In all of these cases it will be found that 
the record shows that the legal title to the 
property has been transferred to the trustee 
with no apparent reservation by the grantor. 
Let us suppose, however, that the owner of a 
piece of land executes a deed to the land, in 
which he reserves a life estate to himself, and 
conveys the remainder in fee to a trustee 
under a declaration of trust, the terms of 
which are not embodied in the deed, but in a 
separate instrument. Obviously the deed it- 
self conveys a definite legal interest to the 
trustee, and any party desiring to purchase 
the entire title to the land would be bound 
to look to the deed of trust to determine 
whether the trustee has power to sell and 
under what condition he may do so. But 
under such a deed can it really be contended 
that a lessee must examine the deed of trust 
before he can safely pay rent to the life tenant 
during the lifetime of the latter? Obviously 
not, because on the face of the deed the 
interest of the trustee in the land does not 
begin until the death of the life tenant. 


Rights to Sell Or Pledge Policy 
A similar problem arises when a life insur- 
ance company undertakes to purchase for jts 
cash value a policy which has been made 
payable to a trustee, under an undisclosed 
trust agreement. The primary question then 


1 Mercantile Nat. Bk. vs. Parsons, 55 N. W. 8286 
Marbury vs. Ehlen, 19 Atl. 648, 72 Md. 206 

Gaston vs. American Exch. Bk., 29 N. J. Eq. 98 
Railroad Co. vs. Durant, 95 U. S. 576 

Farmers Loan & Tr. Co. vs. Essex, 66 Kansas 100, 7 

Pac. 268 

Shaw vs. Spencer, 100 Mass. 382 

Sternfels vs. Watson, 139 Fed. 505 

Geyser Marion G. M. Co. vs. Stark, 106 Fed. 558 
Snyder vs. Collier, 85 Neb. 552, 123 N. W. 1023 


is not whether the trustee has authority to 
sell, but rather whether the insured has 
reserved that authority so that it is not neces- 
sary to deal with or consider the trustee at 
all. 

Ordinarily the rights of the insured to sell 
or pledge the policy, or in fact to enter into 
any other transaction, must depend entirely 
on the policy contract itself as modified by 
any assignment or agreement which has been 
brought to the notice of the company. Prac- 
tically all life insurance policies provide in 
effect that the company shall not be deemed 
to have notice of an assignment until a copy 
thereof has been filed at the Home Office and 
irrespective of these policy provisions, the 
same would be the law whether they were 
contained in the policies or not. 

Now if the rights of the insured to deal 
with his policy contract can only be modified 
by some agreement in the nature of an assign- 
ment, and if the company is not bound by an 
assignment until it is actually notified that 
an assignment or similar paper, has been 
executed by the insured, there are strong 
grounds for arguing that when it is asked to 
purchase a policy payable to a trustee as 
beneficiary, the company is under no obliga- 
tion to assume that the trust agreement is 
in the nature of an assignment or of a con- 
tract which undertakes to vary the rights of 
the insured in the policies. On the contrary, 
the obligation is rather on the part of the 
trustee to protect the interest of the cestuis 
que trustent by notifying the insurance com- 
pany of any assignment or contract limiting 
the rights of the insured under the policy. 
Until such a notice is received the logie of 
the situation would seem to be that the insur- 
ance company may safely rely on its policy 
contract and such instruments of transfei as 
may be filed with it. I have, however, been 
able to find no authorities supporting this 
theory. The reason probably is that no one 
has ever been disposed to question the right 
to rely on reservation made in a deed by a 
grantor to a trustee. 


Bound to Examine Into Nature of Agreement 
It might possibly be claimed that since the 
great majority of trust agreements which are 


executed in connection with life insurance 
policies either contain words of assignment 
or reservation of rights by the insured which 
are often different from those which the in- 
surance policy itself gives to him, the com- 
pany has for all practical purposes notice 
that when such a trust agreement is executed 
it will in all probability contain a provision 
relating to the rights of the insured to deal 
with the policy. If so, the insurance company 
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would be bound in each case to examine into 
the nature of the trust agreement. I have 
not found any cases, however, holding that 
knowledge of such a general business practice 
would put a party in the position of the life 
insurance company on notice as to the exact 
condition of the deed of trust, and I doubt 
whether such would be the law. 

The foregoing argument assumes that the 
insured or trustee have furnished the instru- 
ment of transfer containing reservations by 
the insured and that the insurance company 
has acted as a mere recording agent. In 
practice, however, what usually happens is 
that the insurance company receives notice 
that a trust agreement has been executed and 
is asked to furnish a proper transfer instru- 
ment. If the request is that a form for 
changing the beneficiary under the terms of 
the policy be furnished, the company would 
probably be safe in furnishing its standard 
form for such change, and if it is used, in 
relying on the policy and notice of change as 
indicating the nature of the interest of the 
trustee in the policy. If, however, as fre- 
quently happens, the request is merely for a 
proper instrument of transfer, a different 
situation arises. 

The insurance company is ordinarily under 
no contract obligation to furnish such a form 
and may decline to do so without incurring 
any responsibility. Under such conditions, 
if the insured has reserved the right to change 
the beneficiary, he has the right according 
to his contract to file at the Home Office of 
the company any form of notice of change 
which he and his advisers may deem to be 
adequate, and if the notice is accompanied 
by the policy, the company is obliged to make 
a record thereof. If, on the face of the paper, 
the policy has been transferred to the trust 
company as beneficiary without disclosure of 
the terms of the trust, there would seem to 
be no reason why thereafter the insurance 
company could not rely on the title as it 
appears on the policy and the notice of 
change. 


Trust Agreements and Policy Contracts Vary 

If the insurance company decides to par- 
ticipate in the preparation of the instrument 
of transfer, it is unquestionably assuming a 
responsibility at least that the instrument is 
in proper form to accomplish the purposes 
of the insured. Trust agreements and policy 
contracts vary so widely in their provisions 
that it is not possible to draw a transfer in- 
strument which will be applicable to all forms 
of policy and trust agreements. In every 
ease the person who assumes the responsi- 
bility of preparing the transfer instrument 
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must necessarily be familiar with the provi- 
sions of both instruments and cannot intelli- 
gently select or prepare the proper form of 
transfer unless he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the contents of both documents. The 
insurance company, therefore, which under- 
takes to prepare a proper form of assignment 
or notice of change cannot very well escape 
the responsibility of inspecting the trust 
agreement in order to determine its contents 
and the consequent form of the instrument of 
transfer. 

There is perhaps another plan available to 
a company which is asked to furnish proper 
instruments for making a policy payable to 
a trust company if the insured has reserved 
the right to change the beneficiary under the 
policy. The company may under such con- 
ditions send in blank its usual form of notice 
to make a policy payable to a trust company 
as beneficiary. If this is done, there should 
be a warning that the nature of the instru- 
ment by which the policy is to be made pay- 
able to a trustee will depend upon the form 
of the trust agreement and the provisions of 
the policy and that, therefore, the form which 
is being sent is not applicable to all cases 
and further that where the insured uses the 
form without first submitting the trust agree- 
ment to the Home Office of the company he 
thereby assumes all responsibility for its use. 

The form might add that as a rule it is 
applicable only where the insured has re- 
served the right to change the beneficiary 
under the policy and where the trust agree- 
ment is revocable by the insured. These 
warnings should be printed on the form of 
the notice of change itself so that the insur- 
ance company will be relieved of any re- 
sponsibility for the use of the form in any 
case where it has not been placed in posses- 
sion of all the facts necessary to determine 
whether or not the form is being properly used. 


Standard Form in Preparation 


Wherever a life insurance company sends to 
a policyholder a notice of change of bene- 
ficiary before it has had an opportunity to 
examine the deed of trust, it will be a wise 
practice to advise that the trustee join in the 


execution of the notice. I suggest this be- 
cause if it develops that the trust agreement 
is in the nature of an assignment, it may 
be held that the assignment, among other 
things, transferred to the trustee the right 
reserved to change the beneficiary and that, 
consequently, a notice of change executed 
by the insured alone after he had parted with 
the right to change would be of no effect as 
against the original beneficiaries. 


Fortunately there is in course of prepara- 
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tion at the present time, by a joint committee 
of this Association and of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, a standard form for changing a bene- 
ficiary under a policy in which the insured 
has reserved the right to make such a change 
and designating a trustee as beneficiary under 
the policy. This form will be broadcast 
among trust companies and should prove a 
useful instrument to those life companies 
which prefer not to see the trust agreement, 
but to rely on the policy and notice of change 
to determine the ownership of the policy. 

While, therefore, it may be perfectly safe 
legally under certain conditions for an insur- 
ance company to ignore the contents of a life 
insurance trust agreement and to rely on the 
policy contract and notice of change of bene- 
ficiary, there are at least two other consid- 
erations which may lead both the insurance 
company and the trustee to determine that as 
a matter of sound business practice it is bet- 
ter to file with the insurance company, at the 
time the policy is to be made payable to the 
trustee, a certified copy of the trust agree- 
ment, or at least such parts thereof as indi- 
cate the nature of the trust agreement and 
reservations made by the insured. The two 
considerations I refer to are the service due 
from both institutions to the insured under 
the policy and the obligation which the trus- 
tee owes to the beneficiaries of the trust. 

There are very serious considerations why 
every trust officer should not only be willing, 
but quite anxious to file with the life insur- 
ance company a copy of the trust agreement 
under which his company is to act as trustee, 
so that he may have at every stage the co- 
operation of the life insurance company in 
protecting the interest of his company as 
trustee and the beneficiaries under the trust. 
There are many trust agreements where the 
terms are such that it is doubtful whether 
the agreement is in a form that could be 
construed aS an assignment or not, and a 
careful trust officer under such an agreement 
would certainly want the cooperation of 
counsel of a life insurance company wherever 
the rights and obligations of the trustee under 
the contract come into question. 


Meeting Needs of Insured and Beneficiaries 

Life insurance companies have long ago 
recognized the fact that where considerable 
amounts of insurance are involved some 
method of providing income instead of making 
lump sum payments to beneficiaries is highly 
desirable for the conservation of insurance 
estates, and they have for a long period been 
active in selling this idea to the insuring pub- 
lic. Whether such conservation be brought 


about by income settlement agreements or by 
the newly developed insurance trust will de- 
pend in each case upon the needs of the 
insured and his beneficiary. But whichever 
plan is selected, it is of paramount importance 
both to the institution of life insurance and 
to the banks and trust companies of the coun- 
try that our plans shall be so carefully con- 
ceived and executed that they will be work- 
able and that the beneficiaries will be able to 
secure the benefit promised to them without 
delay, expense, or litigation. ‘The fact that 
any particular course of action may cause 
additional expense or trouble during the life- 
time of the insured either to the trust com- 
pany or the life insurance company, is of 
comparatively minor importance. In the long 
run the customer pays the freight any way 
and would infinitely prefer to assume the 
additional expense involved in having the 
job done right during his lifetime rather than 
to subject his beneficiary to uncertainty after 
his death. Life insurance companies over a 
long period of years have taught their policy- 
holders to believe that if there is one part of 
a man’s estate which he can confidently hope 
will be delivered to his beneficiaries with a 
minimum of expense and trouble, it is his life 
insurance. It is our business to take every 
reasonable precaution to preserve inviolate 
this confidence. 


TESTAMENTARY CLAUSE COVERING 
AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 

As a suggestion to attorneys in drafting 
wills, the vice-president and trust officer, A. L. 
Gratze, of the Title & Trust Company of Port- 
land, Ore., has recommended a clause to be 
inserted in wills to meet contingencies where 
two or more members of a family are fatally 
injured in the same accident, as frequently 
occuring in automobile mishaps, and reading: 

“Should any beneficiary named herein die 
in the course of or as a direct result of the 
same accident, epidemic or other calamity as 
shall cause my death, then I give the bequest 
or devise allotted to him to such persons and 
in such manner and proportions as the same 
would have been taken under the terms of 
this will if such beneficiary had died before 
me.” 

This clause is rather far reaching and par- 
ticular care should be taken to provide for 
the lapse of such legacies that the testator 
intends shall be in favor of the named legatee 
only. 

The Union Banking & Trust Company of 
DuBois, Pa., mourns the death of its presi- 
dent, Joseph F. Sprankle, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Company since 1900. 


hie 
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NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


The ACORN and the OAK 


Today, 140 years after Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s death, his 
$5000 bequest has already 
produced 880 Thousand dol- 
lars by accumulation through 
safe investment. 


Frankuin left not only a rare treasury of teachings on 
Thrift, but a living example of his wisdom. 

In a codicil to his will he bequeathed in 1790 “to the Inhabitants 
of the Town of Boston in Massachusetts” 1000 pounds sterling 
(about $5000) to be held in trust, invested and reinvested, according 
to a plan suggested by Franklin under the control of designated 
managers, his object being to give to persons working at trades an 
opportunity to increase their knowledge and improve their con- 
dition. 

One hundred years later, the fund accrued from the original 
$5000 provided for the construction and equipment of the institu- 
tion known as the Franklin Union of Boston, with its 24 class rooms, 
six draughting rooms and a meeting hall of 1.000 capacity. The 
building was erected at a cost of $429,000. 

The remaining $88.000 has increased since 1891 to $450,000. In 
other words, at the present time, Franklin’s original bequest of 
$5000 represents a total capital accumulation of $879,000. 

The bequest stipulates that accretion shall continue until 1991— 
two hundred years after Franklin’s death—when it is estimated the 
total amount of the fund will approximate 7 million dollars. 

The accumulative power of compound interest could scarcely be 
more strikingly illustrated than in the story of this fund left by 
Benjamin Franklin 140 years ago, 
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FERTILE AND PROFITABLE FIELDS FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES IN SMALLER COMMUNITIES 
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PROVIDING THE MACHINERY FOR FINANCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 






(EpiTor’s Norte: 


; The following article is something different from stereotyped dis- 
cussions on “Trust Companies in Smaller Communities.” 


PRODUCTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Cc. M. HARGER 
Director of the Abilene National Bank, Abilene, Kansas 


The author makes it clear 


that he has no illusions; that he is “close to the soil’ and not only familiar and in sym- 
pathy with the problems and needs of smaller communities, but is also original in reveal- 
ing opportunities for trust service which are often overlooked by the small town trust 


company or bank which is lukewarm as regards the possibilities of trust functions. 


The 


article is one which may be read with profit by every institution now engaged in or con- 
templating trust department development in smaller cities.) 


ed 


N the banks of the smaller cities, particu- 
larly in the interior where a feeling of 
having attained maturity is likely to be 

present, is a latent desire to organize a trust 
department or to establish a trust company, 
giving to the management greater powers 
than the bank possesses. Naturally as a 
community grows in years and wealth, with 
all the complexities that come with an older 
civilization, arrives a realization of the in- 
adequacy of the commercial bank to fulfill 
completely the needs of customers. On its 
face it seems perfectly logical that in a city 
of 10,000 to 40,000 there should be a field 
for a trust company and that the demand 
for its services will make such an institu- 
tion profitable. 


When Smaller Communities Qualify for Trust 
Service 

Because of this confidence many trust com- 
panies have been organized in the newer 
states, some in towns as small as 6,000 popu- 
lation. The probabilities are that more will 
follow, their basis being the increased wealth 
of the public and the lack of local concerns 
qualified to perform the functions of such 
institutions. In the early days of settlement 
and when the farm states were mostly in- 
habited by those with little reserve re- 
sources the need of such an institution was 
meager. But families have come to matur- 
ity, fathers Lave retired, estates are larger, 
business that calls for trustees is more in- 
tricate and the possibilities seem abundant 
for success. 


At the same time is going on education 
in the handling of life insurance and the 
establishing of trust funds for personal or 


other objects. 
for caring 


The possession of a vehicle 
for the many duties to be per- 
formed is apparent. The only question is 
as to the amount of such business that a 
given community can develop and the in- 
come possible from an institution whose 
business is apart from commercial and de- 
posit banking. 

The problem concerns not only the volume 
of business but its type and profits must 
be fairly ample to enable the company to 
carry on, especially in view of the strict reg- 
ulations and the many requirements sur- 
rounding a trust company charter. 


A Doubtful Angle on the Subject 

The president of a trust company in a 
city of 60,000, the company’s resources over 
three million dollars, declared that the desir- 
ability of such an institution in his 
city is doubtful, “Our institution is con- 
nected with our bank,” said he. “With a 
little change we could perform practically 
all the functions of our trust company with- 
out the separate organization. Such depart- 
ments as would be taken out would lessen 
our activities, though I am sure that we 
should make larger profits by the decreased 
expense. The people of a rural com- 
munity are generally not rich enough to 
make the handling of estates profitable. The 
trust company must go into savings and farm 
mortgages and other activities in order to 
make its business worth while. We are de- 
positary for a life insurance company carry- 
ing some fifteen million dollars worth of 
bonds. But the service is given at so low 
a price that is but a trifle in our business. 
Did we charge more, the company would 


even 
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handle the bonds itself. So we must take on 
many lines of business that are not needed in 
a large city where the trust company is a 
necessary and growing need to handle its 
specific part in the affairs of the community.” 


A More Enlightened Viewpoint 

Another angle, however, is that of the use- 
fulness of the small trust company in han- 
dling the developments in utility expansion 
that is under way in the newer states. 

That the small trust company is a needed 
adjunct to the proper development of rural 
areas is explained by C. L. Brown, president 
of the United Trust Company of Abilene, 
Kansas, population 6,000, which has during 
its four years of existence steadily grown 
in financial strength. 

“The basis for such need,” said he, “is 
that we are, all through the Interior, build- 
ing up utilities—power, telephone, gas, ete., 
as well as industrial mergers. These utilities 
are usually, at first, individual to the towns 
and small cities. They have been started 
as municipal concerns or have had a local 
backing which in either case results usually 
in excessive rates in order to maintain sery- 
ice. So along comes the plan for combining 
the individual plants into systems, operated 
from a central office with corresponding re- 


duction in overhead but calling for capital 


with which to finance them. In the initial 
stages of this development sales of preferred 
stock formed the basis of the financial strue- 
ture so far as expansion was concerned, But 
the utilities found that there was a limit to 
the amount of such securities the community 
could absorb and besides its financing could 
be carried on more economically through 
bond issues, a saving of 1 to 2 per cent in- 
terest. 


Financing Public Service and Industrial 
Development 

“The financing of a large aggregation of 
plants calling for a capitalization of a mil- 
lion dollars or more is a comparatively sim- 
ple procedure. If the valuation and earn- 
ings are satisfactory, the trust companies of 
Chicago, Cleveland and New York will make 
bond issues with eagerness. 
of course, 


They maintain, 
some supervision over the man- 
agement and assure themselves of the ap- 
praisals and the integrity of the procedure. 
Thus have been financed the great power 
systems, the telephone systems and _ other 
service-giving organizations. Power com- 
panies with 200 to 400 towns under one serv- 
ice corporation are examples of 
that can thus be handled. 
“But suppose you unite a 


concerns 


dozen or less 


COMPANIES 


plants into a system and wish to make a 
bond issue of $50,000. The city trust company 
is not particularly interested. The amount is 
too small for it to give it concern in its opera- 
tions and there is a field for an institution 
that is especially equipped for and desires 
this business. The small trust company can 
fill this requirement. It is nearer the scene 
of the institution and has, or should have, 
familiarity with the management of utili- 
ties. In its personnel it should have men 
who have had experience in such matters 
and it can through its offices keep the same 
check on the smaller utility that the city 
trust company does upon the larger concern. 
It is this field that opens to the small trust 
company, together with many other lines of 
activity that are needed in the community 
life. 


Education Needed in Rural Communities 

“The truth is that the rural community 
needs a vast amount of education in the 
usefulness of a trust company. Take the 
matter of executorships. The old custom of 
appointing a member of the family, a good 
neighbor, the local banker or some other 
friend to administer the estate yet prevails. 
The result in some instances is disappointing, 
particularly when the provisions run through 
many years and there are children to be 
considered. The average farmer leaves his 
estate to be settled thus and the heirs find 
many times that bad judgment has cost them 
heavily. 

“In the courts of the farm country is a suc- 
cession of lawsuits connected with the divi- 
sion and administration of estates. Yet the 
family has no knowledge of the availability 
of the trust company in making a perpetual 
guardianship over the property. Were there 
such education as would give full knowledge 
of this, there would be more certain profit 
in the institution. 


Approach Through Insurance Trusts 

“Much effort is being put forth in inform- 
ing the public regarding the life insurance 
trust yet comparatively few outside the cit- 
ies are interested. The result is well known 
—the widow becomes the prey of promoters 
with promises of high interest rates on her 
investment. Every rural community has its 
stories of wasted resources, frequently the 
only resource of a family bereaved of its pro- 
vider. His intentions were good—but ne 
did not protect his family from dissipating 
his insurance. 

“The growth of insurance in the rural 
communities, where a small trust company 


is possible, is steady. New life insurance 















companies are being organized and every 
state has its quota. Some of these are even- 
tually merged in others but they do gather 
up a vast amount of policies, usually from 
a clientele that is not reached by the rep- 
resentatives of the great companies. In ad- 
dition is the fraternal insurance which has 
its most extensive popularity in the interior. 
All this is available for the insurance trust 
—yet few are those who take advantage of 
the benefits offered.” 


Financing Producers and Farmers 
On its business-making side the small trust 
company is one of the important factors in 
financing the producer. 
inevitably a part of 


Farm mortgages are 
the activities and the 
fact that the organization is close to the 
farm country and knows, or should know, 
the value of realty its appraisals should be 
kept within the limits of safety. Acting as 
the outlet for funds of insurance companies 
and savings banks of the east, it handles a 
tremendous amount of mortgage paper. De- 
spite the low rates of the Farm Land Banks, 
which are in effect met by the loaning agen- 
cies operated by the trust companies, it is 
finding customers among the class that pre- 


fers to avoid the red tape and many com- 
plications connected with the Land Bank 
procedure. Herein is an outlet for trust 
fund investment—provided there are the 
funds with which to operate. 

The rural community—that is, the com- 


munity outside the large city, particularly 
in the interior trained in the 
school of the local bank. It has done all its 
financial through the simple pro- 
cess of making deposits and giving notes. 
When there has been any other business it 
has been the neighbor who has been called 
in, unless the banker himself is given charge. 
This runs through all the needs and progress 
of the family. 


has been 


business 


The savings department of the bank, or 
the Christmas savings club, may be patron- 
ized moderately. But when larger invest- 
ments are considered, the building and loan 
association, the bond and stock in- 
vestments have a lead. The banker may be 
consulted or he may not—too often not. That 
there is another class of financial organiza- 
tion to perform other services has not been 
assimilated by the average citizen. Here is 
the great field of the small trust company 
and if it can educate its public it can succeed, 


issues 


Sources of Income 
In the meanwhile the small trust com- 
pany needs other alignment to make its ac- 
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count show a balance. It may finance utili- 
ties, it may handle bond issues for the new 
hotel and the new hospital, it may deal in 
insurance, fidelity bonds and similar outside 
undertakings—and usually does all of these. 
Out of the entire collection of activities it 
may make profits. But as a strictly trust 
service, such as is known in the older settled 
sections of the country, it has a limited field 
Generally the managers will frankly say that 
depending upon this they 
succeed. 


alone could not 


The smaller trust companies are, however, 
doing a great service in educating the pub- 
lic and in bringing to notice its availability 
for certain services not secured through com- 
mercial banks. As the country grows older 
and as the public grasps more fully the mean- 
ing of the trust and looks upon it with un- 
derstanding, there should be a greater de- 
velopment of trust companies in smaller cit- 
ies and their efforts should prove valuable 
in the advancement of the surrounding 
communities. 


>, o, , 
a Of 


CODIFICATION OF TRUST LAW 

Commenting on the advisability of securing 
i greater degree of uniformity in trust laws 
und trust instruments, the trust officer of a 
leading New York trust company writes: 

“My impression is that so far as New York 
is concerned, we do not need any elaborate 
codification of trust law. We already have 
statutes clearing up some of the most impor- 
tant questions, and also a wealth of judicial 
decisions. In addition to the foregoing, the at- 
torneys in New York are for the most part 
well versed in the law of trusts. We get along 
very nicely here without any codification, and 
it would seem to me better for us to proceed 
with piecemeal legislation, clearing up such 
points as may from time to time be necessary. 
For some of the other states, however, such 
legislation would seem to be very desirable. In 
many states there are practically no trust 
laws and no decisions; while in many of the 
others, trust laws are incomplete and the de- 
cisions few and scattered. 

“T do not see any danger that a uniform 
trust act would encourage incompetent insti- 
tutions to seek business. I believe such institu- 
tions would do so anyway out of ignorance of 
their dangers, and the effect of a trust act in 
states where it is necessary would be a protec- 
tion to the institution and to the public as 
well. The trust business is so complicated and 
requires so much experience that the mere 
passage of a statute would not detract from 
the value of experience.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Abstract from Seventy-ninth Annual Report 
For the year ended December 31, 1930 


Admitted assets 

Policy reserve and other liabilities 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard 
Received for premiums 

Total income 


Dividends paid and credited policyholders 


Total payments to policyholders 
New insurance delivered 
Total insurance in force 





WHAT WOMEN WILL DO WITH THE 
WORLD’S WEALTH 


Not long ago a national survey revealed 
that women now control more than forty per 
cent of America’s wealth. It was also shown 
that inasmuch as women inherit probably 
eighty per cent of what men leave and much 
of what other women leave, and since women 
are themselves forging ahead so rapidly in 
business and the professions and _ other 
wealth-creating activities, the time may not 
be far distant when the hand that once 
rocked the cradle will sign a majority of the 
checks. 

“The query as to “What Women Will do 
with the World’s Wealth” is answered in the 
current issue of “Reflection” issued by the 
California Trust Company of Los Angeles, 
as follows: 

Naturally not a few have asked, with 
some concern, “What will women do when 
they control all or most of the world’s 
wealth? We have had numerous experiences 
which satisfy us that women will use their 
money power wisely, and in such a way that 
the whole world will benefit. Money power, 
we believe, will be used to amplify mother 
power. 

“A trust that is to be created by the will 
of a mother and her daughter to which we 
have just been named a party, confirms us in 


$ 392,765,509 
373,251,581 
19,513,928 
61,866,578 
93,667,804 
14,755,424 
43,761,971 
272,133,619 
2,096,730,715 





this belief. There is considerable 
which is so disposed of in their separate 


estate 


wills that either survivor is to 
share of the other. Sut both have agreed 
that when the ultimate survivor goes, a 
third of the remaining estate shall pass to 
that institution which, in our estimation, is 
best qualified to carry on the work of two 
scientists who are engaged in an effort to 
find a cure for cancer. 

“Our readers are no doubt familiar with 
the work of these men. Their cancer clinic 
has attracted world-wide attention. While 
the doctors do not profess to have discovered 
a cure for cancer, the progress they have 
made in the treatment of this malignant 
disease has brought renewed hope to thou- 
sands. It is quite conceivable that these 
doctors may die before their work is com- 
pleted. It is possible that one or both of 
our clients may survive the scientists whose 
work they desire to advance. But it is not 
probable that the quest for a cancer cure 
will cease until a remedy is discovered, and 
that institution which is best prepared to 
take up the torch where the present cru- 
saders lay it down will have a substantial 
fund with which to carry on. 

“Is this not one satisfying answer to the 
question of what women will do with this 
country’s wealth when America becomes a 
money matriarchy?” 


inherit the 
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Our Trust Department is 
fully equipped to handle 
your Fiduciary business 


promptly and efficiently. 


Ow 


EDGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
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The FIFTH THIRD [JNION RUST <>. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Capital and Surplus - - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
Resources exceed - NINTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
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The 
Open Doorway 


to 


Rhode Island 
Markets 


vWv 


Those who would know about Rhode 
Island and her markets should approach 
them through the open doorway of 
Industrial Trust Company. 


Our main office and fourteen branches 
located at important points in the state 
will supply the means for reaching these 
ready marts of industry. 


We invite correspondence. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $150,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 
FIVE PROVIDENCE OFFICES  {&.rrovivence pawrucket Newport } 


111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street 3 WOONSOCKET BRISTOL WESTERLY § 


1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. {| PASCOAG WARREN WICKFORD j 
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MorrISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Thoroughly equipped in all branches of 
of Banking and Fiduciary Service with 


38 years 


of progressive experience. 


RESOURCES $12,000,000 
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GROUP BANKING HAS DEMONSTRATED SOUNDNESS 
AND USEFULNESS 


EDMUND PLATT 


Vice-president, Marine Midland Group, Inc., New York, and Former Vice-Governor of the 





HETHER group banking is or is 

not to be regarded as a transitional 

stage to be superseded by branch 
banking is a matter upon which group bank- 
ers are not agreed. Some of them, particu- 
larly in the Minneapolis territory claim ad- 
vantages for group banking over branch 
banking so far at least as the larger banks 
are concerned. They assert that most of 
the banking problems of their territory could 
be solved, if they were permitted to establish 


branches within county limits from their 
larger banks. ‘The Comptroller, however, 
says: “These holding companies are attempt- 


ing to do under the sanction of existing laws, 
which are crudely adapted to the purpose, 
what should be made possible in a simpler 
manner by new legislation. If branch bank- 
ing were permitted to be extended from 
the adequately capitalized large city bank 
to the outlying communities within the eco- 
nomic zone of operations of such banks 
there would be no logical reason for the ex- 
istence of the local holding company and 
it would give way to a system of branches 
operated directly by the central bank of the 
group.” 

It will be generally agreed, I think, that 
group banking has been subjected to a se- 
vere test during the trying year, 1930, and 
has demonstrated its essential soundness and 


usefulness. Nearly all of the nationally 
known groups were organized during the 


last few months of the period of speculation 
preceding the crash of October-November, 
1929, and some of them did not complete 


Federal Reserve Board 


their organization until after the panic. That 
they have proven a steadying and stabilizing 
influence since that time cannot be doubted. 
The two leading Minneapolis groups and the 
Wisconsin Bank Share Corporation each 
added more than 20 banks to their system 
in 1930. 

The so-called groups or chains operating 
in Tennessee, Kentucky and Arkansas have 
collapsed, but they were known to be in- 
volved in the highly speculative enterprises 
of an investment house which failed early 
in November. This regrettable affair could 
probably have been avoided had the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the state bank- 
ing superintendents been given authority to 
examine holding companies as well as the 
banks controlled by them. Legal safeguards 
ought to be extended to group banking, in- 
cluding authority for examiner, but it should 
be said that in New York the State Super- 
intendent does examine holding companies, 
and has reported that in no case so far has 
he been refused access to their books and 
records, even though in some cases kept out- 
side of the state. 

Reo fo ate 

Farm bankruptcies during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, declined 10 per cent 
from the number reported for 1929, according 
to figures compiled by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Farmer bankruptcies for the 12 
months ended June 30, 1930, numbered 4,464 
as compared with 4,939 for 1929 and 5,679 
for 1928. 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $6,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $453,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary 
ALFRED W. ABRAMS, Asst. Secretary 
EUGENE L. VAN WART, Asst. Secretary 

















NEED FOR MORE ADEQUATE BANKING SUPERVISION AND 
EXAMINATION 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of First National Bank and First Union Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


Banking has shared the fate of other busi- 
ness enterprises. Money rates have been low 
during most of the year and this has resulted 
in small profits for strictly commercial banks. 
Investment houses have suffered because the 
bond market has not shown the expected re- 
covery, and the market for stocks has been a 
very restricted one as compared with recent 
years. Then, in times such as these, banks 
suffer losses due to business failures and a 
rather large number of banks themselves have 
had to go out of business. In most instances 
losses were due to inexperience, bad manage- 
ment, and insufficient capitalization. Too 
many banks caused unhealthy competition for 
business and profits were reduced below the 
danger point. In addition, the examining 
forces, both national and state, are too small, 
and the salaries are not adequate for the 
technical skill and training these men should 
In many localities the examining 
force should be enlarged so that more fre- 
quent examinations could be made with a 
view to keeping banks clean and following up 
those whose condition has been found doubt- 
ful and restoring them to health and sound- 
ness. At the same time throughout the coun- 
try there are a great number of well managed 
and sound banks. There will be no shortage 
of credit for some time to come and all those 
entitled to credit can obtain it without diffi- 
culty and at low rates of interest. 

It is natural that the closing of many small 
banks has led to an acceleration of the move- 
ment in favor of branch and group banking. 
Unit banks, however, have performed a great 
service in the development of this country 
and our present system should not be lightly 


possess. 


thrown aside. The fact that most other coun- 
tries have nation-wide branch banking is not 
necessarily proof that a similar system would 
be desirable for our country since conditions 
here in many respects are different from 
what they are elsewhere. Unit banks, branch 
banks, and group banks can be no better than 
the integrity and ability of those comprising 
their management. Simply because momen- 
tarily the skies are not without threatening 
clouds is no reason for adopting new methods 
and systems. This applies not merely to bank- 
ing but to much else, for one of the dangers 
of a period of decline is the tendency to dis- 
cover superficial reasons for existing condi- 
tions and to proceed to action without suffi- 
cient care and thought. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF IOWA BANK 

W. Harold Brenton has been elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 
& Trust Company at Des Moines, Ia., suc- 
ceeding Clyde E. Brenton, who was made 
chairman of the board of the executive com- 
mittee. The new president was formerly 
executive vice-president and is a nephew of 
the chairman of the executive committee. 
He is thirty-one years old, and one of the 
youngest bank presidents in the State. He 
joined the Iowa National two years ago as 
vice-president and after its merger with the 
Des Moines National was made executive 
vice-president. He has continued supervision 
of the ten Brenton owned banks outside of 
Des Moines. Louis C. Kurtz was re-elected 
chairman of the board. 
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Statement of Condition 
as of December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 






Cash in Federal Reserve Bank and on hand 
Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Securities 24,180,623.26 
Other Bonds and Securities 40,853,814.63 


Loansand Discounts . . . Re th Mae 36 186,056,531.87 


$ 34,214,281.21 


$1,913.880.73 










$116,128,161.94 




















Bankers’ Acceptances BoughtandSold . . . . 18,158,030.04 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances Outstanding 43,501,937.84 
Banking Houses, Vaults,etc.,equity . . . . . 6,489,478.85 
5% Redemption Fund with U.S. Treasury. . . 225,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . . 1,808,847.22 


$437 402,425.65 











LIABILITIES 
















Cee 8k we ee OH ee ee we | PORTS OOOO 


DOS se le a we, Se Be eS OS 37,000,000.00 $ 73,775,300.00 
Undivided Profits . 3,579,668.52 
Reserved for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, etc... 664,342.90 
a ae ne nee? ae a a 290,162,894.82 
Acceptances Outstanding, including Liability as En- 

dorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . 64,011,148.75 
ee Si See cate 4 eR SD ae 4,500,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Other Liabilities . . . . 709,070.66 


$437,402 ,425.65 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


She BANK? AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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FOREIGN 
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PRUDENCE 
SECURITIES 


A FORM OF INVESTMENT AS 
OLD AS THE PYRAMIDS 





WE WANT: 
$50,000,000 
on Conservative First Mortgages. 


CHARGES: Lowest obtainable. 


SERVICE: Quick action, efficient handling, 
satisfactory results. 


DIRECTORS 
FRANK BAILEY ... «Chairman 
Board of Directors, The Prudence Co., Inc. 
Leo S. BING.... . Bing & Bing, Inc. 
Real E state 
Epwarp C. DELAFIELD......... President 
The Bank of America N. A. 
JACKSON A. DyYKMAN, Cullen & Dykman 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH.... - Director 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 

WILLIAM M. GREVE. ... «President 
New York Investors, ig 
WILLIAM GUTHMAN, Bing & Bing, Inc. 
Real Estate 
Louis J. HoRowITz...........Chairman 
of the Board, Thompson- Starrett Co. Tec. 
NATHAN S. JONAS.....Chairman of Board 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
RAYMOND E. JONES. .First Vice-President 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company 

CLIFFORD S. KELSEY 
Moritz ROSENTHAL 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
CHARLES B. Stuart, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
ARTHUR H. WATERMAN......... President 

The Prudence Co., Inc. 

WILLIAM H. WHEELOCK..... .. . President 
Brown,Wheelock:Harris,Vought & Co.,Inc. 


WE SELL: 

Guaranteed Prudence-Certificates 
Guaranteed Prudence First Mortgages 
Guaranteed Prudence-Bonds 
And you may prepare for a rainy day 
through the Prudence Partial Payment 
Plan with interest at 544% during the 

period of accumulation. 

PROTECTION: Prudence Securities are sold 
only against completed, income-earning 
properties and are unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by our 
GUARANTEE FUND. 

TRUSTEE: We do not act as our own Trus-= 
tee but use well-known Banks and Trust 
Companies as Independent Corporate 
Trustees. 


Buy 


PRUDENCE SECURITIES 


INTEREST 5-5%% 


/ Financial Statement—Dec. 31 1930 1929 \ 


$6,655,498.67 $4,114,609.35 


Funds on hand or due from banker 
(including funds set aside for specific 
purposes to meet definite obligations 
on our part), 

Marketable Securities. . 

Choice securities that can be quickly 
disposed of, carried under market 
value. 

Prudence-Bonds and Certificates 
Mortgage investments secured by 
prime first mortgages on completed 
income-producing properties. These 
investments are sold and guaranteed 
by us. 


1,776,149.75 


4,146,213.96 


Reserved by Clients for Future 
Delivery. 


Mortgages 
Prime first liens on real estate, consist- 
ing chiefly of advances on buildings 
being constructed, most of which are 
pledged with Trustees for specific 
purposes. 

Accrued Interest 
Interest earned to date on mortgages, 
notes and investments which we will 
receive in cash when due. 

Other Investments. 
Interests in Affiliated c ompanies. 

Real Estate 
Improved property at less than the 
appraised sales value. 

Notes and Accounts 
Consisting of various amounts in pro- 
cess of collection, some smal counts 
due to us from clients, largely secured 
and affiliated company items. 

Total Resources 


1,352,900.00 
18,388,784.47 


3,293,493.45 


1,116,829.08 


732,165.97 


1,170,734.25 


NOTHING 
913,370.37 
2,046,542.14 


Due to Banks 
Accounts Payable 


Various amounts deposited with us by 
our borrowers’ creating a sinking fund 
for sums that will fall due on their 
mortgages at some future date and for 
other purposes. 
Reserve for Interest Payable 
This amount has been.earned on Pru- 
dence Securities in the hands of clients 
and will be paid In cash when due. 
Interim Certificates and Subscrip- 


2,333,277.63 


718,519.35 
Securities fully paid for by our clients 
for which they are holding our tempo- 
rarily receipt pending delivery of de- 
finitive bonds including also payments 
made by our clients under our Sub- 
scription Plan. 

Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 
This amount has been set aside to be 
paid to the Government when due. 

514° Revolving Fund Bond Issue 

14,200,000.00 
This obligation is specifically secured 
by securities deposited with the 
Trustee. 
Total Liabilities. . 


900,614.82 


.21,112,324.31 


oo Leaves a Seananien: aid a. 17,520,445.29 


38,632,769.60 


4,974,758.42 


9,319,157.83 


1,302,492.01 
14,664,345.03 


3,200,985.42 


985,513.52 
597,147.08 


5,462,547.81 


44,621,556.47 


7,000,000.00 
135,959.22 
1,598,337.88 


2,188,086.58 


1,210,580.49 


906,817.04 


14,400,000.00 


27,439,781.21 
17,181,775.26 


THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, INC. 


Under Supervision of N. Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Avenue 
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APPLYING SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF RESEARCH AND 
INVESTMENT SUPERVISION OF TRUST FUNDS 


PROSPECTIVE SCOPE OF TRUST BUSINESS AND RESPONSIBILITIES INVOLVED 


ALDEN ANDERSON 
Vice-president, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


The growing tendency on the part of trustors and testators to 
release 


trustees from the restrictions of making “legal investments,’ and the advan- 
tages which accrue to the trust investment account from careful diversification of securi- 
ties, including selected common stocks, imposes greater responsibilities upon corporate 
fiduciaries while at the same time fostering opportunities for more valuable service to 
heirs and beneficiaries. The need of scientific research, access to qualified statistical 
service and expert assistance in handling estate and trust funds from the standpoint of 
selecting or changing investments, especially for smaller organizations which cannot 
afford their own research staffs, are matters which receive due emphasis in the following 
timely article.) 


HEN we consider that the develop- ons, leaving the trustee 


accountable only | 


ment of trust companies and trust 
departments has been mainly one of 
the present century, that the growth in re- 


for sound judgment in the management of the 
estate. 


We are not here concerned with the wis- 


cent years has shown a sharply accelerating dom of the waiver of legal restrictions. What 

rate, and that the total of individual trusts we are concerned with is the fact that, when 

in this country now aggregate nearly $28,000,- the trustor or testator through a_ specific 

000,000, it is easy to conjure up a picture of waiver lets down the bars to broadened fields 

the potentialities for the future in this field. of investment, he by implication, directs the 
Much concerted effort has been exercised 

toward bringing legal, administrative and ac- 

counting phases of trust work up to certain 

standards, But by far the most important 

problem, from the beneficiary’s standpoint, is 

one of judgment concerning what shall be 

done with cash and securities entrusted to 

the trustee, and the proper supervision of all 

investments throughout the life of the trust. 

Intelligent managing of investments consti- 

tutes the real trust service. In some cases 

the investment phase of trust work has been 

given adequate attention. More generally, and 

particularly among the smaller trust com- 

panies and trust departments, this part of 

trust work has been far less efficiently handled 

than other phases. 


Burden of Responsibility on Trustee 
In recent years there has been an increasing 
tendency on the part-of trustors and testators, 
undoubtedly animated by the rapidly growing 


interest in common stocks, to specifically 
waive legal restrictions, thereby allowing the 
trustee a wider latitude of investment. This 
tendency has been quite generally supported 
by corporate fiduciaries and their legal repre- 
sentatives by advocating the making of wills 


R we ALDEN ANDERSON 
which specifically set aside “legal’’ restric- 
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trustee to 


include common stocks, if and 
when, in his judgment, such investments are 
desirable. The burden of responsibility is thus 
placed squarely upon the trustee. And that 
responsibility cannot be fairly fulfilled by 
taking continuous refuge in a program made 
up entirely of “legals.” 

By interposing itself between the trustee 
and beneficiary by means of legal restrictions, 
the State aims to safeguard the interests of 
the latter against possible negligence or in- 
efficiency on the part of the former. Through 
its agents, the State assumes the responsi- 
bility of judging which investments are “safe.” 
So long as investments for the trust are se- 
lected from the legally prescribed list, the 
trustee’s responsibility is fulfilled. His task is 
made relatively simple. 

The number of defaults in “legal” securi- 
ties furnishes proof that artificial restrictions 
do not necessarily fully protect. While such 
measures undoubtedly serve as some measure 
of protection in the case of an inexperienced 
or inefficient trustee, it is equally true that 
they may result in curtailing the beneficial 
service a thoroughly alert and competent 
trustee may render. 

The rapid growth of trust business and the 
tendency toward waiving restrictions on in- 
vestment of funds throw out a challenge to 
corporate fiduciaries to furnish scientific se- 
lection and continued supervision of invest- 
ments,—stocks as well as bonds. A sincere 
and courageous acceptance of this challenge 
by trust companies and trust departments 
generally, will go further than any amount 
of advertising or sales effort toward estab- 
lishing future growth of trust business on a 
secure foundation. 


Basic Investment Principles Must Be Applied 

Fundamentally, the problems connected 
with trust investments are identical with 
those connected with the investment of any 
other funds. The first step in any investment 
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procedure should always be a careful study 
of the status and requirements of the person 
or persons for whom the investments are to 
be made. These requirements must necessarily 
determine the types of securities to be used 
in the building of the investment program. 

A problem which frequently confronts the 
trustee is what should be done with securities 
already in the fund when it is taken over. 
Here he must deal with what were presum- 
ably the preferences of the testator. The 
easiest way is to leave undisturbed the securi- 
ties already in the trust. But can the trustee 
morally justify such action if he is convinced 
that they are unsuitable for the beneficiary? 
The honest and courageous thing to do is to 
exchange any undesirable issues fer others 
which measure up to the required investment 
standards. 

Insurance, or the spreading of risks, is 
universally accepted as a sound priniciple. In 
investments, this principle of insurance is 
applied through diversification. This may well 
be defined as an intelligent selection of securi- 
ties of various types in such manner that no 
great part of the investment as a whole will 
be adversely affected by any one set of un- 
favorable circumstances, 

A trust fund which recently came to the 
writer’s attention furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of failure to apply the principles men- 
tioned above. Fifteen years ago, a father left 
in trust with a corporate fiduciary an estate 
of a little over $108,000 for his fifteen-year- 
old son. The original inventory showed about 
75 per cent of the fund in the stock of a com- 
pany in a relatively volatile and highly com- 
petitive industry. This stock was definitely 
speculative in character, and certainly not 
suitable to be retained in the fund. But the 
easiest way was followed. The results? The 
final accounting has now been made. The 
beneficiary has received a total of—not $108,- 
000—but slightly under $31,000. One may 
well wonder whether the estate would not 
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have been just as safe in the hands of the 
boy. 

The above case is not presented as indic- 
ative of the quality of trust service in gen- 
eral. On the other hand, it is by no means a 
solitary instance of inefficient trust manage- 
ment. 


Constant Supervision of Common Stocks 
Necessary 
The advantages of common stocks as long 


term investments, shown by various studies 
made in the last few years, justify giving 
them a place in a large proportion of invest- 
ment programs. This is particularly true in 
periods when prices of these securities are at 
relatively low levels. Common stocks, because 
of their equity position, offer opportunities of 
participating in the growth and resulting 
profits of successful industries. However, be- 
eause of their junior position in the capital 
structure of a company, and their wider mar- 
ket fluctuations, they require more careful 
watching than other types of securities. 

But the careful selection of a stock should 
be only the beginning of the task. The pros- 
pects for industries and companies are fre- 
quently changed by new inventions and proc- 
esses, new competitive forces, changes in 
management, changes in fashions, new tariffs 
or other political developments, and many 
other factors. Forces are continuously at work 
strengthening some investments and weaken- 
ing others. Situations which may affect the 
safety of stocks held must be continuously 
watched if the trust fund is to be adequately 
protected. 

Every serious-minded trustee must recog- 
nize the task that lies before him. He cannot 
overlook the fact that trust management, to 
attain the highest measure of success, must 
build on the solid foundation of research, A 
comprehensive view of investment manage- 
ment precludes the employment of fragmen- 
tary statistics. Reliable information is a nec- 
essary instrument for use in building sound 
investment programs. Unless a true picture of 
conditions is obtained, conclusions deduced 
cannot assure safe judgments. Research, to 
be effective, must furnish basic facts, disclose 
trends or tendencies, enable individuals to 
eorrectly interpret conditions and provide : 
scientific approach to all problems of invest- 
ment. 


Application of Research to Common Stocks 

In its application to common stocks, re- 
search should first concern itself with the 
position of the various industries. Unless the 
industry as a whole is in a favorable posi- 
tion, no company in it should be considered 
for investment. Questions to which satisfac- 
tory answers should be required are: 
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1.Is the industry an important one? 

2. Has it a favorable outlook? 

3.Is it likely to be injured by competition 
of other industries? 

4. Is it distinctively a cycle industry? If so, 
what phase of the cycle is it in? 

An industry having been found satisfactory, 


_ the next step in the process of research should 


be to determine the strongest companies with- 

in that industry. Many questions must be con- 

sidered, among them the following: 
1.Is the management able? 
2.Has the company satisfactory financial 
connections ? 

3. Does it hold a strong competitive posi- 
tion? 

4. Has it shown an upward trend in earn- 
ings? 

5.Is the earning record free from unduly 
violent fluctuations? 

6. Does the balance sheet show 
financial position ? 

7. Has there been an established policy of 
putting back into the business a substan- 
tial percentage of earnings? 

8. Are adequate reserves being set aside for 
depreciation ? 


a sound 


When affirmative answers to these ques- 
tions have been found, there should be further 
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inquiry concerning the marketability of the 
stock considered. 


Possible Solutions of Research and 
Supervision Problems 

The larger trust companies, by reason of the 
greater revenue derived from the larger vol- 
ume of business, naturally occupy the most 
advantageous position to develop research 
work within their own organizations. But 
even among these, there still remain cases of 
inadequate attention to this important phase 
of trusteeship. The smaller trust companies 
are finding it increasingly difficult to perform 
the functions of research and supervision. 
These difficulties are due mainly to insuffi- 
cient statistical sources from which reliable 
up-to-date information may be drawn, and to 
assignment of trust management to executives 
who, because of pressure of numerous other 
duties, have not sufficient time to devote to 
their trust duties. In other cases, trust execu- 
tives have not had sufficient investment ex- 
perience to exercise mature judgment. With- 
out the three requisites,—time, training and 
equipment,—the best results cannot be ob- 
tained. 

When the opportunities and demands of the 
future are considered, is it not imperative 
that the necessity of competent supervision of 
all types of investments be squarely faced? 


When a research staff cannot be maintained 
within the trust institution, reliable and im- 
partial assistance in trust management may 
be enlisted by employing the services of quali- 
fied organizations specializing in research and 
investment counsel. Where a research staff is 
maintained within the institution, its work 
ean be profitably supplemented by the more 
complete facilities afforded by such an or- 
ganization. In whatever way research and in- 
vestment management machinery is set up, it 
must be designed to produce the required 
results. 

It must be kept in mind that in trust ser- 
vice, as well as in any other line of worthy 
endeavor, the measure of tomorrow’s finan- 
cial success is quite certain to be determined 
by the quality of the service rendered today. 
The law of survival of the fittest among trust 
institutions is sure to prevail. 


FIDELITY UNION OF NEWARK 
ANNOUNCES PERSONAL LOAN SERVICE 

A very timely and helpful service has been 
announced by the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, namely the ex- 
tension of small personal loans to salaried 
people and those steadily employed. Such 
loans may be contracted up to $500 at 6 per 
cent and payable in twelve monthly install- 
ments. These loans may be with or without 
collateral and based upon earning power, 
character and reputation. The new personal 
loan department was opened January first at 
the American Branch of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company. 

The announcement sarries additional 
weight from the fact that the Fidelity Union 
is the largest bank in New Jersey. One of the 
prime motives of this service is indicated in 
the following statement: “At this time when 
all farsighted institutions are keen to stimu- 
late prosperity, we are pleased to extend our 
services to benefit many who may never be- 
fore have used a bank.” 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, shows total resources as 
of the close of December 31st of 
$159,981,429 and of $148,068,908 ; 
United States Government securities of $21,- 
136,983 and reported cash and due from banks 
of $25,039,163. Surplus and undivided profits 
are $9,111,175. 


business 


deposits 


The Equitable Trust Company, the Atlantic 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company and the Sec- 
ond National Bank of Atlantic City, N. J., 
have been merged with combined resources of 
over $19,000,000. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT AND CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, California Trust Company, Los Angeles, California 


(Epitor’s Note: The following are excerpts from an instructive address recently deliv- 
ered by Mr. Behrends before the Los Angeles Bank Credit Men’s Association in which he 
developed the helpful relationships that should exist between trust and credit departments, 
both as means of serving respective clients as well as in the development of new business.) 


LL of you men in the credit depart- turned over directly to the trust department. 
ments realize of your own knowledge You should, however, realize your opportu- 
how valuable you are to the trust de- nities for service and as the suggestions occur 
partments. Whenever we are asked to accept to you those suggestions should be properly 


a corporate trusteeship securing a note issue routed to the contact officer in your own bank 
or bond issue we turn at once to you for who in turn can advise with the client and 
advice. We call on you before accepting suggest that he consult with your trust 
appointments as registrar or transfer agent officials. 

of corporate stock. We seek information on 
inactive securities in local companies. You 
obtain credit ratings on lessees or deferred 
contract purchasers and miscellaneous 
debtors. In countless ways we call on you. 
This is so much a part of your routine that 
neither of us may fully appreciate how indis- 
pensable the credit department is to the trust 
department. But I want to impress upon you 
the way in which I feel you can be of untold 
value to us. 

From its very inception the trust depart- 
ment properly may look to the clients of the 
bank as its real source of new business. I 
venture the prediction that until conditions 
have again righted themselves the banks may 
well look to their trust departments for a 
very substantial portion of the net profits so 
vitally necessary to the success of the insti- 
tution. It is of immediate interest to all of 
us accordingly to direct as much new business ; 
to the trust department as is possible. In from unnecessary losses and expenses you 
outlining to you the many ways in which we “Te building for the future prosperity of your 
ean be of service to you I have also shown clients and in building for them you are 
you many cases in which you can direct new more definitely assured the continued well- 
business to the trust department. I am not being of the institution with which you are 
for a moment suggesting that these leads be connected. 


Any individual with net assets of $25,000 
or more is a potential client of the trust de- 
partment. The next time you examine the 
financial statement have these suggestions in 
mind. Single out a case that is more or less 
typical according to your observation. Fol- 
low it through to the trust department, see 
how it handles the problems presented, ac- 
quaint yourselves in detail with the advan- 
tages of the programs suggested by the trust 
department, the advantages both to your 
client and to the bank. Gradually as these 
typical cases are presented and followed 
through you will begin to realize what a 
tremendous volume of new business lies in 
your confidential files. But approach those 
files with the thought not only of protecting 
the bank but with the thought of performing 
long range service. In promoting the pros- 
perity of your client in protecting his estate 
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HAWES COLEMAN, JR. 
Trust Representative, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


There is nothing lukewarm or half-hearted about the methods em- 


ployed by the State-Planters Bank & Trust Company to convince life underwriters im its 
community of genuine willingness to cooperate in the alliance of life insurance and trust 


protection. 


Mr. Coleman outlines the proceedings and results of a series of four highly 


successful meetings which have yielded most satisfactory results.) 


ITH the thought of strengthening 

the relationships we have had here- 

tofore with the life insurance agents 
of our community as well as to create new 
contacts we recently adopted a plan which 
has resulted in increasing considerably the 
number of agents who would work with us 
in the manner pursued heretofore by a lim- 
ited number of life underwriters. 

We decided to have a series of meetings at 
which we would present to a large group of 
underwriters facts and principles that had 
already been demonstrated as thoroughly 
workable. There was to be no banquet, no 
speech-making, no plea for the great good 
that might come to the community from the 
combined efforts of the trust and life insur- 
ance organizations. In short, we made this 
experiment on the theory that the greatest 
good would be obtained by presenting prac- 
tical working facts of interest to the average 
insurance man—facts that would stimulate 
his desire to create trust business in Co- 
operation with the trust company. 

In order to make the series of meetings 1S 
practicable as possible, the sessions were 
conducted by the one in our organization 
who had had the closest contacts with the 
life insurance world and whose business it 
was and is to work with them daily. The 
experiences which he had already had with 
some of these agents could be crystallized 
and presented to the group in a way that 
probably would prove the most effective. 

A letter was sent to all of the life insur- 
ance men in the city (except those selling 
industrial insurance) inviting them to attend 
a series of four meetings to be held each 
Friday afternoon at 4.30 p.m. in our local 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium. In our 
ease this was a very appropriate choice since 
the meeting place was located in our own 
building. 


Soft Pedal on Technicalities 

1. At the first meeting practical facts 
about the making of wills, the creation of 
trusts and some of the more fundamental 
principles about wills and administration 
were presented in everyday language. Tech- 
nical information was dispensed with as far 
as possible in order to give to the under- 
writers only such information as they would 
need in talking to prospects about trust 
services and only such material as would 
be helpful to them in following the discus- 
sion in the three succeeding meetings. To 
have too many technicalities presented about 
trust companies and their operation would 
endanger the success of the whole series. 
Therefore, this type of discussion was lim- 
ited to one meeting alone, and only the bar- 
est essentials were commented on in a talk 
of about fifty minutes’ duration. 


To our surprise the interest of the group 
was sustained apparently throughout the 
whole of the discussion. At the end of the 
meeting it was most emphatically announced 
by the speaker that the subsequent meetings 
would be a good deal more practicable and 
free from topics concerning wills, trusts, and 
fiduciary practices. Before the meeting 
adjourned we distributed copies of our book- 
let entitled “A Will—Why and What Kind?’ 
which contains a sales argument for our 
services that the life underwriter might 
readily employ. 


Clinic on Estate Problems 

2. About twenty minutes at the beginning 
of the second meeting were devoted to the 
outstanding points in the computation of the 
Virginia Inheritance Tax, and the Federal 
Estate Tax. In this period of time the 
underwriter was shown how to approximate 
quickly the tax in a given instance and how 
to advise his clients regarding the taxability 
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of life insurance. This created lively inter- 
est and a rapid fire of questions. The dis- 
cussion had to be terminated, however, for 
the sake of time, and we proceeded then to 
describe and define the Life Insurance Trust. 
showing its uses and the purposes for which 
it was developed. The relationship of the 
Life Insurance Trust to the creation and 
stabilization of an estate produced consid- 
erable evidence of interest on the part of 
the underwriters and a lengthy discussion 
ensued which carried the meeting far beyond 
the one hour for which it was scheduled. 

This session really insured the success of 
our series, and the comment from those who 
attended guaranteed a good audience for the 
two subsequent gatherings. The importance 
of estate planning was emphasized particu- 
larly, and we were enabled to impress upon 
the underwriters the meaning of our facility 
ealled “The State-Planters Estate Planning 
System.” An elaborate series of booklets on 
this subject which can be used by the un- 
derwriter had been previously published by 
us. Before the meeting adjourned multi- 
graphed copies of four estate problems 
were distributed which were to be the sub- 
ject for discussion at the next meeting. 


8. At the third gathering the entire hour 
was devoted to a discussion of the four 
preblems presented at the previous meeting, 
and there was no difficulty in getting the 
individual agents to arise and express their 
views. In the planning of an estate we ex- 
plained that our trust company was keenly 
alive to the value of the various settlement 
options offered by the insurance companies, 
and cases were cited to show where we had 
recommended the use of them. In the four 
cases under discussion at the meeting some 
involved the use of settlement options, some 
insurance trusts, and one involved the use 
of both. Nearly every man in the room 
took part in the discussion, and the com- 
ments afterward were very favorable. We 


distributed at this meeting copies of a sam- 
ple will and insurance trust to cover one of 
the four problems. 


“Sales Talk’? Based on Actual Cases 


4. The fourth session was, from our stand- 
point, the most important. At this meeting 
there was presented what might be called a 
“sales talk’ for our institution and its work 
with the underwriters. Case after case was 
cited in which the trust company had proved 
instrumental and sometimes wholly respon- 
sible for the sale of life insurance. It was 
likewise related how on many occasions the 
life underwriters had been able to bring 
trust business to us. Stress was laid upon 
the actual means that had been employed by 
our trust representative and various under- 
writers in closing new business jointly. The 
theme which received particular emphasis 
throughout the talk was that our trust com- 
pany was vitally interested in creating the 
need for additional life insurance, as shown 
by the cases cited, and that we would not 
attempt to hinder the sale of life insurance. 
but would, on the contrary, endorse enthu- 
siastically such a prospective sale and work 
with the agent to convince the client to 
this end. 

We believe that any notion that anyone 
might have had that our trust company 
would take a negative attitude toward the 
purchase of life insurance was entirely dis- 
pelled. It was announced that we expected 
to pursue a policy of endorsing and adver- 
tising from time to time the advantages of 
life insurance as well as attempting to de- 
velop a need for it in our daily solicitation. 
We asked in return that the underwriters 
give us the benefit of any ideas that they 
might have concerning the advancement of 
our joint field of endeavor and that they 
come to us with their cases from time to 
time as the agents had done in the illustra- 
tions cited in the talk. 















To give an idea of the interest evidenced 
by the life insurance field as a whole it 
can be stated that from approximately 285 
letters of invitation issued there was Sse- 
cured an average attendance at the four 
meetings of almost 100 agents. 


Productive of Many Leads 

Since this series of conferences we have 
experienced a greatly increased volume of 
contacts with the insurance men, and they 
have furnished us many excellent prospects 
for trust services. In fact, we are having 
difficulty in following up all the leads that 
are given us. The results, therefore, have 
been highly beneficial to our organization, 
and it is hoped that we can in turn make 
this splendid cooperation on the part of our 
underwriters worth their time and efforts in 
our behalf. 

Past experience has shown that an excel- 
lent start has lost momentum because the 
immediate benefits have been drawn from 
it and no steps have been taken to accelerate 
or perpetuate the motion. We have been ap- 
pearing, and we expect to continue to ap- 
pear before the life insurance world in some 
way about every sixty days. Either some 
special form of life insurance advertising, 
some booklet of interest to the insurance 
men, or some literature of an interesting na- 
ture will be distributed to them with a 
personal letter so that they can see that we 
are still actively interested. Experience has 
proved that the plan of never “letting up” 
will more than repay one’s efforts. 


Personal Contacts With Insurance Men 

In addition, several times during the course 
of the year our representative appears be- 
fore the underwriters in some form of talk 
or presentation, for example at a gathering 
of the local life underwriters’ association. 
We have found it of advantage to have a 
representative from time to time talk before 
the agency meetings of the various insur- 
ance companies in the city. The general 
agents and managers are glad to cooperate 
with us in this way, and a talk before a 
group of fifteen or twenty men in one agency 
results in more intimate contacts and more 
real value probably than any effort that can 
be expended in this direction. 

It is our firm belief that the greatest suc- 
cess in developing life underwriter coopera- 
tion will lie in the personal contacts of the 


representative of the trust company. If he 
will make the acquaintances of as many 


insurance men as possible and will keep 
himself and the name of his trust company 
before the group as a whole and do it con- 
sistently, he will find that this is the sur- 
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est way to have the life insurance men turn 
to his company when they find a prospect 
for trust service. In addition to this, he 
should always be alert to follow up promptly 
the leads they give him and to make it 
very evident that the trust company is will- 
ing to help them whenever the proper case 
arises. It is human nature to follow the 
line of least resistance. Consequently our 
indicated desire to be of assistance auto- 
matically draws to us those underwriters 
who observe that trust company cooperation 
has its merits. 
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SUPER-SAFETY PAPER 

Super-safety is one of the features of the 
so-called Todd Greenbae Check. To provide 
the utmost protection against counterfeiting 
and alteration, this type of check has a com- 
plex series of interlocking designs in several 
eolors. A single drop of acid or ink eradi- 
cator on this intricate pattern immediately 
flashes repetitions of the word “void” as a 
warning that cannot escape attention. More- 
over, every sheet of Greenbac paper and 
every check is registered and handled only 
by bonded employees. These checks are also 
guaranteed by insurance against alteration 
or counterfeiting of any kind. 
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SURROGATE DECISION RELATING TO DOUBLE OR MULTIPLE 
TRANSFER TAX ON COMMON STOCKS 


Corporate fiduciaries are hoping for a final 
determination by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as to the exemption of common 
stocks from transfer tax by jurisdictions other 
than that of the domicile of the decedent and 
carrying out in principle the epochal decision 
by the Supreme Court in the Minnesota case 
which specifically applied to state and munici- 
pal bonds. Surrogate Smith of Orange County, 
New York, recently decided in the estate of 
A. Albert Sack that while in his opinion the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Minne- 
sota case related to all intangible personal 
property including stocks such as were in- 
volved in the Sack case, nevertheless he 
moved not to vacate the order fixing tax, bas- 
ing his opinion on the ground that to do so 
would cause “chaos and confusion.” 

Sack died in April, 1925, a resident of 
Rhode Island, leaving a will disposing of his 
residuary estate by making contingent trans- 
fers by way of remainder. The property of the 
estate consisted of shares of stock of New 
York corporations and the tax on contingent 
transfers amounted to approximately $20,000. 
The will was admitted to probate by the 
Municipal Court in Providence. The executor 
filed a petition in the Surrogate’s Court of 
Orange County praying for an order fixing 
tax on the contingent transfers of the shares 
of stock without the appointment of an ap- 
praiser, This motion was granted and there- 
after the Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, the executor deposited bonds of the 
approximate value of $20,000 to secure the 
payment of the tax on the contingent trans- 
fers. The order provided that the assessment 
was temporary and subject to final reassess- 
ment upon the determination of the contin- 
gencies. That order has never been appealed 
from nor modified in any respect since the date 


of entry and none of the contingencies hap- 
pened. - 

Following the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
v. Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204, the executor 
moved for an order vacating the assessment 
on the ground that the Surrogate of Orange 
County had no jurisdiction to tax shares of 
stock belonging to non-resident decedents. The 
Minnesota case held that Minnesota could not 
tax the transfer by will of State and Munici- 
pal bonds owned by a non-resident decedent 
and it was contended by the petitioner in the 
Sack case that the Minnesota decision applied 
equally to shares of corporate stock and in 
fact to all intangibles regardless of their 
nature. The Surrogate of Orange County 
agreed with the interpretation of the Minne- 
sota case claimed by Sack’s executor, but 
denied the motion for the order vacating the 
assessment. The Surrogate said, among other 
things: 

“The rule established by the United States 
Supreme Court (Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Minnesota, supra) undoubtedly is that double 
or multiple taxation of intangible personal 
property transferred at death is prohibited by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and that such prop- 
erty is subject to taxation only by the state of 
domicile of the owner thereof except such in- 
tangibles as have acquired a so-called ‘busi- 
ness situs. The exception stated is not in- 
volved in this case. The particular class of 
intangible personal property involved in the 
case cited was bonds but the legal principles 
enunciated in the decision apply with equal 
force to shares of stock, notes and choses in 
action generally and such property is clearly 
subject to taxation only by the state of domi- 
cile of the owner thereof.” 
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As regards petitioner’s contention that the 
order fixing tax should be vacated in view of 
the fact that there was no jurisdiction to im- 
pose a tax and that the Surrogate had the 
power so to vacate the order, the Surrogate 
said: 

“This court undoubtedly has the power to 
modify or vacate the pro forma order assess- 
ing the tax in this estate even though no 
appeal was taken and the time to appeal may 
have expired but should not, and will not, do 
so in this proceeding. * * * * ‘The chaos and 
uncertainty that would prevail if such proced- 
ure were countenanced is easily understand- 
able.’ ”’ 


Although it is now clear that tax could not 
presently be imposed on the transfer of prop- 
erty taxed in the Sack Estate if the statute 
provided for such taxation, since the tax had 
been imposed, it was stated that “it would be 
most unwise for any Surrogate to reopen any 
tax proceeding and vacate a taxing order be- 
eause a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court indicates that that court may later de- 
cide that the statute under which the tax was 
assessed and paid was adopted in violation of 
the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


It seems inevitable that when the remainder 
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ultimately vests and when the temporary as- 
sessment originally made and which the Sur- 
rogate refused to vacate is to be made definite, 
that the Surrogate must decide that no tax is 
due. If such will be the ultimate determina- 
tion of the Surrogate, it would seem that the 
Surrogate should have done now what he must 
do later. In the first part of his opinion the 
Surrogate stated that the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Minnesota case was con- 
trolling in the Sack case, but in concluding his 
opinion apparently he intends to defer any 
action by way of vacating orders until the 
Supreme Court itself in so many words has 
confirmed the Surrogate’s opinion as to what 
the Supreme Court has already decided. Ap- 
peal from the Surrogate’s decision will be 
taken to the Appellate Courts at once. 





The new building of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, at 1 Wall Street, was selected by the 
Broadway Association for the 1930 architec- 
tural award “as the most worthy of civic en- 
dorsement” of all structures in the Broad- 
way district. 

Robert O. Lord, president of the Guardian 
Detroit Bank, has announced the appoint- 
ment of James J. O’Shea to be assistant vice- 
president. 
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FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE VIA THE GOOD OLD 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT ROUTE 


LAUNCHING OF NATIONWIDE EDUCATIONAL AND ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


W. ESPEY ALBIG 
Deputy Manager, American Bankers Association 


(Epiror’s Note: 


The savings appeal once more falls upon fertile soil. 


The Savings 


Bank Division of the American Bankers Association has chosen a most opportune time 
in inaugurating a nationwide campaign which is aimed not only at educating the public 
as to the practical and economic advantages of savings, but also to warn against and 


expose the multiplicity of hazardous schemes which are offered as “substitutes.” 


The 


campaign is in the hands of a committee of experts who have enlisted for militant service 


during 1931.) 


HROUGHOUT a long period of years 
the savings account has proved itself 
to be the most serviceable and practi- 
cal method of developing a program of finan- 
cial independence for its owner. Other 
methods look well as promises, but do not 
turn out so well on performance. The de- 
velopment of the savings account popularly 
has come only recently. The competition has 


been very keen, so that many people have 


been in doubt whether to continue their 
growth in financial independence through 
the savings account or to adopt a substitute. 
The past year afforded many opportunities 
to prove the value of ready money. Money, 
if deposited in the savings bank, is always 
available. Invested otherwise. ready money 
frequently can be obtained only at a sacrifice 
of values. 


For years the Savings Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association has been 
urged to develop a program aimed to make 
more popular the savings account, both for 
the benefit of the people and the banks. Ob- 
viously, the banks can not prosper unless 
their customers are prosperous. There was a 
feeling on the part of some members of this 
Division that an educational and advertising 
program of that kind might, to some degree 
at least, infringe on the individuality of each 
bank. The pressure, however, for such a 
plan became greater. In consequence, the 
Savings Bank Division at a recent meeting 
decided to specialize in an educational and 
advertising program for the benefit of all 
banks interested in the savings business. 
Since the news has become general that such 
a campaign was in contemplation, many letters 
have been received from banks, from persons 
interested in the savings business, and from 


persons whose general interest is banking. 
Without exception, the letters have been com- 
mendatory to the project. 


Campaign of Educational Advertising 

The program consists of ten items. The 
first item will be newspaper advertising, in 
the interest of savings accounts and safe de- 
posit boxes. Thirty advertisements, two col- 
umns in width and 5 inches long, will be 
made available to all banks desiring them. 
Twenty-six of these advertisements refer to 
Savings and the other four to safe deposit 
boxes. In order that several banks in the 
same city may have the service at the same 
time. three series, at least, will be prepared, 
all of equal grade. 


Other features include a savings folder 
which explains why there is no substitute 
for a savings account in a bank; blotters il- 
lustrative of how money grows; business get- 
ting contests which have proved their desir- 
ability during the last few years; a new 
type of savings account; advertising leaflets; 
monthly news items by well-known bankers 
and economists; pocket memo calendars; and 
radio talks. For the first time in the history 
of banking in the United States, all banks 
interested in the savings business will have 
an opportunity to cooperate in developing 
knowledge of financial achievement on the 
part of people generally, through a standard 
form of advertising and the distribution of 
educational material. 


W. R. Morehouse, vice-president Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, a former 
president of the Savings Bank Division, is 
chairman of the committee which has the 
program in charge. Associated with him are: 
Clinton F, Berry, vice-president Union Guard- 
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ian Trust Company, Detroit, Mich.; Guy W. 
Cooke, assistant cashier First National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. Herman Ernst, assistant 
treasurer, Fordham Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; Alfred H. Hastings, treasurer 
Springfield Institution for Savings, Spring- 
field, Mass.; J. V. Holdam, assistant vice- 
president First National Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; F. R. Kerman, vice-president Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal.; Don Knowlton, 
manager publicity department Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; J. A. Price, ad- 
vertising manager Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The members of this committee are ex- 
perts. They know advertising as well as 
other features which attract business to 
banks. They represent practically all parts 
of the United States. The whole idea has 
back of it the endorsement and enthusiastic 
approval of A. C. Robinson, president Sav- 
ings Bank Division, and president Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Rome C, Stephenson, president American 
Bankers Association, and vice-president St. 
Joseph County Savings Bank, South Bend, 
Ind. 


In the United States banking is an out- 
growth of business. Practically, bankers 
must not only keep their own houses in order, 
but also frequently set in order the houses 
of some of their customers. Many persons 
in every community are not advised as to 
the variety of services which a bank ean 
render. Too late for the present crisis, any 
number of people now realize the value of a 
savings account. 


Social Value of Savings Account 
The whole value of a savings deposit is not 
comprehended in the amount noted in the 
pass book. There is an additional social 
value. A savings account in a bank carries 
with it a sobering influence; study and un- 


derstanding of the complexities of modern 
business and industrial relations follow. 
This feeling is reflected in political beliefs. 
Changes in economic trends greatly affect 
political institutions. Where there is slight 
participation on the part of the people in 
the wealth of the country, political changes 
are likely to come quickly and without much 
previous warning. The larger the number of 
people participating in the wealth of a coun- 
try, the greater will be the amount of 
thought devoted to the curing of inevitable 
ills before political revolutions occur. 


Political stability depends in large mea- 
sure upon the equitable distribution of the 
realized national income throughout the 
group. If means are not available for con- 
serving this distribution to the great number 
of people, their interest will always cause 
them to look to government for a continuous 
flow of distribution. If through economic 
changes the distribution is slowed down or 
stops, the first instinct on the part of the peo- 
ple is, by force or otherwise, to secure a 
government which promises better perform- 
ance. Where distribution has been conserved, 
as in the United States, revolution during 
times of economic stress enters the minds 
of comparatively few people. Americans read 
widely and have long since learned that in 
revolutions people pay a high price for any 
benefits received. 


The growth in the number of savings ac- 
counts developed a wider practice in the 
use of credit instruments, such as checks. 
This in turn has been a benefit to business 
and makes unnecessary the supplying of 
great quantities of currency which otherwise 
would be inevitable and which is found in 
countries where bank checks are utilized 
only to small degree. It would be impossible 
to recount all the benefits which a savings 
account brings, not only to its possessor, but 
also to government and business. 


The advertising and educational program 
sponsored by the Savings Bank Division has 
of course as its direct object more and larg- 
er savings accounts. The other factors will 
naturally follow. As of June 30, 1930, the 
number of savings accounts reported in 
banks and trust companies of continental 
United States was 52.963,559. 
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Cedric A. Morris, assistant advertising 
manager, Union Guardian Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has been appointed chairman 
of the exhibit committee for the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association convention in Boston 
next fall. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE.] 


TRUST INVESTMENTS 


(Where a trustee is authorized to re- 
tain stock in one corporation, he may 
continue the investment in stock of an- 
other corporation, organized to take over 
the assets of the first corporation.) 


Albert Anderson and his brother John 
each owned one-half of the capital stock of 
the Albert & J. M, Anderson Manufacturing 
Company, a Maine corporation. Albert died 
testate and his will, wherein John was 
named executor, contained the following pro- 
vision: “And whereas a large part of my 
property is now invested in the capital stock 
of the Albert & J. M. Anderson Manufactur- 
ing Company and in the land and building 
used by said corporation, I hereby empower 
my trustee or trustees hereunder to retain 
said investments and I direct that the judg- 
ment of the said John M. Anderson, who 
has been associated with me for many years 
in the building up and earrying on of said 
business, shall be final and conclusive as to 
the continuance of said investments and as 
to the management of said business, and he 
shall not be held answerable for any depreci- 
ation or loss which may come to my said 
property by reason of continuing the same 
in such investments as the same may be at 
the time of my decease. The trust estab- 
lished by this paragraph of my will shall 
continue so long as the said John M. Ander- 
son shall live, or until he shall determine 
to retire from the management and control 
of the said business so carried on under the 
name of the Albert & J. M. Anderson Manu- 
facturing Company. Upon the death of said 
John M. Anderson, or upon his retiring from 
business, the said trust shall be ended and 
determined as to all the property and estate 
placed in trust hereunder, except only such 
portion thereof as necessary to provide for 
the annuities hereinbefore established.” 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


After the testator’s death John owned one- 
half of the shares of the company individu- 
ally, and the other half as trustee under the 
will. John organized a Massachusetts cor- 
poration to take over the assets of the Maine 
corporation, The shares of the new company 
were thereafter held by him, one-half as his 
own property and one-half as trustee. After 
John’s death, the accounts of the trust estate 
were presented for settlement. The benefi- 
ciaries objected to the accounts as presented 
and claimed that the trust terminated when 
the new corporation was organized. They 
contended that the trustee was not author- 
ized to invest the trust funds in stock of the 
new corporation and sought to charge his es- 
tate with liability for so doing. 

The court held that though a new corpora- 
tion took over the assets of the old, the busi- 
ness remained the same, that the testator 
authorized the retention of the investment in 
the business and gave the trustee full discre- 
tion in that regard, and that the trustee had 
not exceeded his authority in exchanging the 
stock of the old corporation for that of the 
new.—Anderson vs. Bean, Mass. 


DISPOSITIONS OF REMAINDER INTEREST 

(Where a trust provides for disposi- 
tions of a remainder interest to issue of 
the body of the life-tenant, a legally 
adopted child of the life-tenant may not 
take on the failure of issue to survive.) 


A testator in his will, after giving property 


to several of his children, provided for a 
son by creating a testamentary trust by 
which certain personal property was given 
to a trustee for the benefit of the son on the 
condition that the dividends and profits de- 
rived from that property should be paid to the 
son at intervals of time during the lifetime of 
the son, free and unincumbered by any liens, 
or claims of any kind. The son could not 
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mortgage or transfer the dividends and prof- 
its before actual payment by the trustee; 
and no part of the principal of the trust 
fund might be paid to him. There was a 
further provision that at the death of the 
son, the trust fund should belong to the 
issue of the son, born in lawful wedlock, if 
any such issue survived him, and in the 
event that no issue of his body survived him, 
the property should go at once to other desig- 
nated children of the testator. The son died 
without leaving any living issue of his body. 
He had married and a child was born of the 
marriage, but it had died in infancy some 
time prior to the death of the son of the 
testator. The son and his wife had previ- 
ously adopted a child who after the death of 
her foster father, claimed a right to the trust 
fund. 

The court held that the adopted child was 
not entitled to any part of the trust fund, 
and neither was the wife of the son of the 
testator entitled to any share. It was mani- 
fest that the testator intended that his prop- 
erty should go to those in the blood line. He 
had the right to dispose of his property as 
he chose. The language of the will evidenced 
an intention that none of the property should 
pass to an adopted child and should not go 
to children of his son, William, unless they 
were living issue of his body, born in lawful 
wedlock.—Blaker et al vs. Blaker et al. 
Kansas Supreme Ct. 


INSOLVENT ESTATES 
(Where real estate is sold to pay es- 
tate debts, payment of mortgage indebdt- 
edness on the real estate precedes pay- 
ment of funeral expenses.) 


Anna Miller Collins, who died testate, 
owned certain real estate which theretofore 
had been mortgaged to Katherine Kroll. The 
personalty of the testator being insufficient 
to pay the estate debts, the mortgaged prop- 
erty was sold. The proceeds of the sale were 


inadequate to pay both the mortgage indebt- 
edness and the funeral expenses. The execu- 
trix contended that the funeral expenses 
were preferred to all other claims, including 
the mortgage indebtedness. The mortgagee 
claimed the lien of her mortgage preceded 
the funeral expenses, as provided in Section 
10809, General Code. 

The court held that by the terms of the 
statute the mortgage debt was to be paid 
from the proceeds of the sale prior to the 
payment of the funeral expenses.—Kroll vs. 
Kroll, Ohio Appellate Court. 


OLD NATIONAL OF SPOKANE 

The Old National Bank and Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Washington, is setting 
a strong pace for banks in the Pacific North- 
west. The year-end financial statement shows 
total responsibility of over $63,000,000 of 
which $25,043,471 consists of banking re- 
sources and $88,179,779 trust department 
assets under administration. Earnings com- 
pared favorably with previous years and sub- 
stantial progress was shown in all depart- 
ments. Deposits total $21,468,000. Capital is 
$1,500,000 ; surplus and profits $557,059. Trust 
department activities have been most pro- 
nounced under the direction of William J. 
Kommers, vice-president and trust officer. 

Charles P. Spicer, vice-president of the 
Detroit & Security Trust Co., at Detroit, 
Mich., has been elected president of the Trust 
Officers’ Association of Detroit. 


FOREIGN TAX REPRESENTATION 

Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated, an- 
nounces that, effective January 1, 1931, Mr. 
Edward H. Fallows of the New York Bar, but 
now practicing abroad, has become its gen- 
eral foreign correspondent and will give par- 
ticular attention to matters within the pur- 
view of the Association requiring attention in 
England and on the Continent. 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK SETS NEW HIGH RECORD IN 
BANKING HISTORY 


The Chase National Bank of New York, 
as the largest stock-owned bank in the world, 
has created another new record in banking 
history. Aggregate resources of $2,697,328.- 
855, shown in the December 31, 1930 state- 
ment, represents the largest total ever re- 
ported by any single banking institution. 
The same is true of deposits amounting to 
$2,073,775,922 and a capital structure of 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $357,791,140. These figures are ex- 
clusive of the resources of the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation which amount to $162,206,- 
000. The strong position of the bank is fur- 
ther indicated by cash and due from banks 
amounting to $556,032,950.382, while the in- 
vestment in United States Government secu- 
rities was $224,243,354.67 and in other secu- 
rities $180,537,724.90, a total of $404,781,- 
079.57, which was less than market value. 
The total of loans and discounts, $1,535,963,- 
787.99, included commercial discounts, 
“street” loans and customers’ loans, both 
time and demand. 

The notable developments in the expansion 
of the Chase National Bank last year were 
reviewed in the annual report by Chairman 
of the Governing Board Albert H. Wiggin. 
The outstanding development was the merger 
in June with the Equitable Trust Company 
and the Interstate Trust Company, which oc- 
casioned an increase in the capital of the 
Chase from $105,000,000 to $148,000,000 and 
of surplus from $105,000,000 to $148,000,000, 
with undivided profits standing at close of 
year at $61,791,140. From June 2, the effec- 
tive date of the merger with the Equitable 
and Interstate, to close of year, the profits 
of the bank, after making all deductions, 
were $12,167,662. Out of this two dividends 
were paid amounting to $11,100,000. During 


the year a dividend of 75 cents per share, 
totaling $3,937,500 was paid on pre-merger 
capital of $105,000,000 on $20 par value 
Shares and three dividends of 75 cents per 
share, totaling $16,650,000, were declared on 
increased capital of $148.000,000 on shares 
of $20 par value. 

Following are latest official appointments 
at the Chase National: Frederick S. Child, 
Russell C. Irish and George S. Schaeffer were 
appointed vice-presidents; Louis A. Bruenner 
and Louis 8. Rosenthall, second vice-presi- 
dents. Louis Dezzi, Herbert A. Foster, 
James C. Gordon, J. Edward Healy, Jr., 
Nicholas J. Murphy, Frank N. Powelson, 
William G. Schmidt and Cornelius Van 
Zwart were appointed assistant cashiers. 
Walter E. Dennis was appointed assistant 
manager of the credit department and Frank 
B. Muller assistant controller. 


TRADE REVIVAL SIGHTED IN NEW 
JERSEY 

Acting in behalf of the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association, a survey of business and 
trade conditions in that state was recently 
conducted by Leopold A. Chambliss, vice- 
president of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark. The survey is based upon 
statements of actual conditions submitted by 
officers of banks and trust companies located 
in the more important cities of New Jersey. 
The consensus derived from this survey is 
that there are visible decidedly favorable 
factors and tendencies justifying expectation 
of steady recovery during 1931. 


The will of the late Van Lear Black, for- 
mer chairman of the board and at the time 
of his death a director of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Baltimore, names as his sole 
trustee, a brother, Harry C. Black. 
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DEFENSE OF DUAL BANKING SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 16) 
where branch-office banking on a county-wide 
basis would be helpful, but it is the part of 
wisdom that the solution of such problems 
be left to the state in which such sections, 
if any, are located. 


Uphold the Dual System 


Every thoughtful person looks upon the 
many bank failures of recent months with a 
disturbed mind. We had thought for a time 
that rural banks were almost exclusively the 
holders of frozen assets, due to lack of di- 
versification. We were of the opinion that 
the weakness was mainly confined to state 
chartered banks of the middle-west, where 
bank supervision seemingly left much to be 
desired. In some quarters the thought came 
to life that it would be better to have but 
one nationalized banking system so that 
undue local political influence with state de- 
partments would be wiped out and these 
intolerable bank failures ended. Moreover 
there was the thought that group banks 


having scrambled the eggs by including in 
their holding companies both state banks and 
national banks located in different states, 
had just about spelled the doom of the dual 
system, because of the difficulty of compre- 


hensive supervision 
ments of banking. 

More recently, failure of city banks, state 
and national, together with group banks in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, have complicated 
further this whole situation. We now appre- 
ciate that bank failures are caused not s) 
much by lax supervision as by the collapse 
of business prosperity, security prices and 
real estate values. Not all banks are seri- 
ously affected but who can say that the de- 
gree of adversity sustained by a particular 
bank or group of banks bears any vital 
relationship to the question of state super- 
vision as against national supervision? 

All of this tends to fortify one in his 
promptings against taking superficial views 
regarding our present banking difficulties and 
more especially against legislative remedies 
ealculated to disturb the gradual process 
(legislatively speaking) towards better co- 
ordination of our established banking au- 
thorities, federal and state. Our aim should 
be to control group and chain banking par- 
ticularly as it.seeks to widen its influence, 
giving careful supervision to its processes, 
and seeing to it that the identity of the unit 
bank as a member of a group, be absolutely 
maintained. 

Many there are who believe with all their 
heart that the unit bank is the greatest ex- 


through state deparit- 
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ponent of financial stability and economic 
progress in this or any other country, and 
that looking towards the preservation of 
unit banking, our dual system should be 
strengthened and upheld by all the means at 
our command. 


2, ey 
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ACTORS AND MOVIE STARS WHO NEED 
TRUST SERVICE 

In former days actors and thespians were 
traditionally supposed to be, and in most 
cases justified the general impression of be- 
ing, improvident and lacking in money-sense 
or savings. There are exceptions, of course, 
and particularly among those who have ac- 
quired great wealth in the movie industry. 
The fact that they not only possess together 
with their other talents, that of conserving 
their estates, is indicated by the execution 
of wills by some of the most distinguished 
members of the profession, in which they 
name trust companies, and among whom may 
be included Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Eddie Cantor and others. 

The richest among the so-called “legiti- 
mates” of the profession is said to be David 
Warfield, of Music Master fame, whose 
wealth is placed at from $10,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000. Others are Eddie Cantor, who is 
understood to possess a fortune well over 
$5,000,000; George Cohan, $3,000,000, and 
E. H. Sothern, $2,000,000. It is probable that 
William E. Gillette, who recently made a 
farewell tour in “Sherlock Holmes,” also be- 
longs to the millionaire class. Maude Adams, 
who is scheduled to make a final “return en- 
gagement,” might be classed among the 
wealthiest actresses, except for the fact that 
she is known to have devoted large sums to 
charitable and other causes, 

Among movie stars Marion Davies is said 
to be the wealthiest with a fortune of $5,000,- 
000, although it is likely that the Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford bankroll bulks 
up larger. Charlie Chaplin is also among 
the millionaires of filmdom, which includes, 
according to Variety, such well known stars 
as Tom Mix, Norma Talmadge, Ruth Roland, 
Laura La Plante, Colleen Moore, Bebe Dan- 
iels, Thomas Meighan, Lon Chaney, Rod La 
Rocque, Ralph Graves, John Breeden and 
John Gilbert. 


The Westchester Trust Company of Yon- 
kers, N. Y., has increased its annual dividend 
rate from 16 to 18 per cent. 


Lewis L. Clarke has retired as a direc- 
tor and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Irving Trust Company, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATION 
IN CHICAGO 


ANNUAL MEETING OF GUARDIAN 
DETROIT UNION GROUP 

The Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., of 
Detroit, which represents an association of 23 
banks and trust companies serving over 
500,000 customers throughout the lower Michi- 
gan peninsula, distributed at the close of the 
year an extra dividend of thirty cents a share 
in addition to the regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents a share on outstanding stock. 


Changes in officers and directors of many 
of the metropolitan units of the Guardian 
Detroit Union Group, Inc. were announced 
after the annual meetings of the stockholders 
and boards of directors. The Guardian De- 
troit Bank added to its board, Henry H. 
Sanger, president and chairman of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. James J. O’Shea, 
formerly assistant cashier, was elected as- 
sistant vice-president, and Louis B. Kolb, 
formerly manager of the savings department, 
was elected assistant cashier. 

The Union Guardian Trust Company added 
to its board, Leslie H. Green, president, Au- 
tomotive Materials Corporation; director, 
Guardian Detroit Bank; president and direc- 
tor, Textileleather Corporation, Toledo, O.; 
president and director, Standard Cotton 
Products Company, Flint; and _ director, 
Michigan Life Insurance Company. The 
board of directors of the trust company 
elected John C. Evans, Ernest C. Harris, 
Joseph J. Cavanaugh, A. B. Pfleiderer, John 
L. Cotter, and G. R. Harris, vice-presidents. 
With the exception of Mr. Cavanaugh, who 
was formerly a trust officer, all of these 
men were formerly assistant vice-presidents. 
George W. Williams was elected trust officer. 

The National Bank of Commerce added 
two new directors, Robert O. Lord, president 
of the Group and of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank, and John M. Toolin. G. R. Harris and 
Walter P. Jacobs were advanced from as- 
sistant vice-presidents to vice-presidents of 
the bank, W. E. Blakeley and Charles F. 
Sawyer were promoted from assistant cash- 
iers to assistant vice-presidents, and Stanley 
W. Laird was elected cashier. 

Frank J. Maurice, formerly executive vice- 
president of the Highland Park State Bank, 
was elected president, following the resig- 
nation of Robert O. Lord from that office. 
Mr. Lord, who retains his directorship in the 
Highland Park State Bank, relinquishes the 
presidency to devote more of his time to the 
interests of the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Ine. and the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
of which two institutions he is president. 
Five new directors were added to the boards 
of the Highland Park State Bank and the 
Highland Park Trust Company. 
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| Management and Disposition 
of Local Real Estate for 
non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in 
Illinois 


Special Facilities for the han- 
dling of State and Federal 
Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
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NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 
NO TRADING IN SECURITIES 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 
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BANKING CHANGES CALL FOR CEN- 

TRALIZED JURISDICTION 

(Continued from page 13) 
government comparable in some de- 
gree to the jurisdiction over other great basic 
industries of the 
mission. 

The soundest 
that can be evolved 
our highest aim and 
responsibility. Is it 


federal 
Interstate Commerce Com- 


possible banking 


ought 


structure 
certainly to be 
most pressing present 
not, therefore, time to 
find a way to centralize this great responsi- 
bilitv? It is vitally important to the people 
as a Whole that in future times of great pros- 
perity and expansion there can be exercised 
a kind of control that will not permit the 
overpopulating of any section of this country 
With more banks than can be operated profit- 
ably under normal conditions. Also by single 
jurisdiction and the application of sound fun- 
damental policies to all banking there would 
be such control as would eliminate the un- 
sound practices which under 
dual control cannot be reached (a kind of 
legalized competition permitting overexpan- 
sion, resulting in failures which tend to de- 
stroy public confidence in all banking.) 


our present 


A countrywide sound banking structure is 
of the greatest importance in coping with a 
business depression. 
in periods of 


It is equally important 
hectic prosperity and should 
prove effective in keeping us from getting off 
a safe balance at such times. There does 
not seem to be any way, and probably there 
never will be a country 
that makes its progress by great 
forward strides, to establish and 
happy medium of industrial activity.  In- 
evitable and = prosperity 
marked the economic history of 


way, in a like ours 
periodical 
maintain a 
depression have 
our country 
with general business high or low in volume. 
Our banking structure should be so sound 
as to be prepared at all times to meet these 
changes—a backlog of unquestioned strength 
to support our commerce and industry with 
safety and maintenance of public confidence. 

Therefore, I contend with conviction that 
the responsibility for the kind of banking 
structure and supervision (in so far as any 
governmental control should exist in respect 
to any business) should rest with the federal 
government, A supervising authority charged 
with the duty of applying proper rules and 
policies to all banking in the interest of 
soundess and public safety is highly desir- 
able. There should be a single jurisdiction 
instead of a condition by which 
emanates, as it now from 
different 


authority 
does forty-nine 


sources. 


APPROVED FORM FOR FUNDED LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST AGREEMENT 

Some splendid work is being accomplished 
in Jamestown, New York, in developing not 
only cooperation between the officers of trust 
departments but with members of the 
local bar association. In line with this policy, 
Walter H. Edson, vice-president and trust 
officer of the National Chautaugua County 
Bank, who has beeen the guiding spirit in 
the local cooperative movement, has caused 
to be prepared a suggested form for a funded 
life insurance trust agreement. which has 
also been distributed among local attorneys 
and insurance men, together with a circular 
letter explaining the form and useful 
provisions. 


also 


new 


Certain features of this form are described 
as follows: 

“1. The provisions of the particular trust 
relating to the property and the insurance 
policies assigned and the disposition of in- 
come and principal are included in schedules 
separated from the main body of the 
ment. 


instru- 


“2. For the purpose of 
ules readily 


making the sched- 
accessible and making the en- 
tire contract more easily understood by lay- 
men, the schedules are to be placed first and 
should be 


possible i 


written in as simple language as 
Of course, the wording of the trust 
provisions of Schedule C must be very care- 
fully prepared and often constitutes the most 
technical part of the instrument. 

“5. The other 
legal document of the kind and those relating 


provisions necessary to a 


to administration and other matters common 
to trust agre j 
cluded in the 
With 
main body and the Schedules. 
long and somewhat 


ements generally are to be in 
hody oT the 


references 


pain agreement 


suitable between the 
This usually 
uninteresting part of the 
last, 
acknowledgment 


CTOSS 


agreement appears With the signatures 


and clauses at the very 
end.” 

The form is primarily intended to be 
ful in formulating funded 
agreements and in setting for 
quirements. Copies of this form may be 
secured by Communicating either with TRus1 
Magazine or with Walter H. 
Iedson. vice-president and trust officer of the 
National County Bank. 


help- 
trust 


essential re- 


insurance 


COMPANIES 


Chautauqua 


A table of the one hundred 
and trust companies in the 
compiled by the American Banker, shows 
combined deposits of $22.158,278,000 as of 
December 51. 1950 and representing an in- 
crease of more than $300.000,000 for the year. 
Combined capital is $1,366,444.000: 
and undivided profits, $2.256.396,000. 


largest banks 


United States, 


surplus 
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A Trust-Minded Directorate 


LEWIS SPENCER MORRIS, Chairman 
EDMUND P. ROGERS. President 


CHARLES 8S. BROWN 
ROBERT GOELET 
ALFRED E. MARLING 
HOWLAND PELL 
ROBERT L. GERRY 
EDWARD DE WITT 
JOHN D. PEABODY 
CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK 
STANLEY A. SWEET 
ARTHUR J. MORRIS 
WARREN CRUIKSHANK 


WILLIAM G. VER PLANCK 
EDWARD C. CAMMANN 
BERNON 8S. PRENTICE 

FRANKLIN B. LORD 
RUSSELL E. BURKE 
HENRY W. BULL 
JOHN A. LARKIN 
O'DONNELL ISELIN 
E. TOWNSEND IRVIN 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
ROLAND L. REDMOND 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


149 Broadway 


Established 1890 


Member Federal Reserve System 


RECORD YEAR OF SALES REPORTED BY LAWYERS MORTGAGE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“oeneral business 


There was no evidence of 
depression” in the operations of the Lawyers 
New York, which 
scored a new record in the sale of guaranteed 


Mortgage Company of 


Mortgages and encountered a demand for its 


selected first mortgages, protected by ade- 
quate guarantee of principal and interest, far 
exceeding the available supply. The experi- 
ence of this Company teaches the wisdom of 
and 


loaning operations from which there is no de- 


conservatism in real estate mortgage 
parture in either good or bad times. As con- 
trasted with losses and mortgage defaults in 
other fields, investors in the securities of this 
have never suffered the loss of a 
dollar, but have always received their 
full payment since organization in 1893, Dur- 


Company 


single 


ing this period the Company has guaranteed 
totaling $1.249.344.482 of which 
S$829,451,.683 have matured and principal paid 
in full. The remaining $419,892,799 mortgages 


mortgages 


outstanding at close of 1930 is divided among 
follows: individual 

trustees $69,570,946; savings 
banks $58,899,684; charitable institutions 
$49.591.762: trust companies $30,984,685 ; in- 
surance companies $27,584,436. 


customers as investors 


$184,021,286 ; 


During the past year the sales of guaran- 
teed mortgages, including 


$117.017,.637, the largest 


extensions, were 
volume of any year 
in the history of the Company, with net gain 
in outstanding guaranteed mortgages of $25,- 
345,748. In addition to regular dividends of 
$1,680,000) the Company has 
$1,000,000 from current 
making capital 


transferred 
earnings to surplus, 
funds of $22,270,341. 


earnings were $4,245,892 and after expenses 


GYross 


of S1.802.509 leaving net profits of $2,443,385. 
This net is equal to 20.386 per cent on the 
600.000 capital stock of $20) par 
value. Mortgages totaling $105,470,000, repre- 
senting an increase of 26 per cent over 1929 


shares of 


business, were accepted during 19380. 


William Colquhoun, Public Works Com- 
missioner for Yonkers. N. Y., has been elected 
to the board of the Yonkers National Bank 
& Trust Company. 

At the annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Lawyers Title & Guaranty Company of 
New York, the stockholders ratified a profit- 
sharing plan for the benefit of officers and 
employees. 
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LARGE FUND OF PERSONAL TRUSTS 

The Wilmington Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., has experienced substantial 
increase in trust business, the volume of per- 
sonal trust funds under administration at the 
present time aggregating $152,500,000. The 
banking resources of the company total $39,- 
961,274, including cash, exchanges and due 
from reserve banks, $7,883,531; U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, $1,505,000; other bonds and 
stocks, $2,065,429; loans and discounts, $26,- 
672,345. Deposits total $24,608,750. Capital 
is $4,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$10,770,115. 

The senior executive officers are: Chair- 
man, James P. Winchester; president, Henry 
P. Seott; vice-presidents—Pierre S. duPont, 
S. D. Townsend, H. R. Craig, Tilghman 
Johnston, Caleb M. Sheward, Elwyn Evans; 
vice-president and trust officer, Walter J. 
Laird; treasurer, Herbert B. Mearns; secre- 
tary, W. S. Townsend. 


Thomas B. McAdams, executive manager of 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va., has been elected a director of 
the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT OF CHICAGO 
TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
a director of the Chicago Title & Trust Com- 
pany to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of Frank O. Wetmore. Holman D. Pettibone, 
vice-president and trust officer of the Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, has been 
elected to succeed Charles L. Bartlett, re 
signed. 


The annual statement of the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company for 1930 shows gross earn- 
ings of $8,526,806 and after maintenance and 
operation reduction of $4,350,637 leaving bal- 
ance of $4,176,169. Out of this $715,600 was 
reserved for taxes and $274,030 for other re- 
serves and depreciation, leaving net earnings 
of $3,186,538, at the rate of 8.61 on average 
capital employed. Dividends amounting to 

2,520,000 were paid during the year with un- 
divided profits amounting at close of year to 
$1,630,226. Capital is $12,000,000; surplus 
$16,000,000 ; sundry reserve funds $4,135,848 ; 
special reserve fund for trusts $2,000,000 and 
guaranty indemnity fund $3,675,444. Assets 
aggregate $41,531,856. 
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YORK VAULT INSTALLATION FOR 
EMIGRANT SAVINGS BANK 

The Emigrant Savings Bank of New York 
City, founded in 1850, and with resources of 
approximately $400,000,000, will soon be 
in a position to offer its depositors the ad- 
vantage of a complete safe deposit service. 
The contract has been let to the York Safe & 
Lock Co. of York, Pa., for the installation 
of a thoroughly modern safe deposit vault 
equipment. 

The vault will be strongly constructed of 
reinforced concrete and lined throughout at 
the top, bottom and sides with several layers 
of steel. Entrance to the vault will be 
through a massive door 20 inches in net solid 
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thickness and the vault will be supplied with 
a circular emergency entrance of the same 
thickness. Over 2,000 safe deposit boxes will 
provide the customers with a full range of 
sizes. The whole vault will be handsomely 
finished with a polished steel ceiling and 
wall plates, and will be equipped with an 
adequate ventilating system. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Atlantic National Bank of Boston, action 
was taken to transfer the sum of $2,000,000 
from surplus and undivided profits to the 
Atlantic Corporation, the investment affiliate, 
as addition to the general assets and surplus 
of the corporation. 


MODERN TYPE OF BANK VAULT ENTRANCE ABOUT TO BE INSTALLED IN THE 
SaFE DEPOSIT VAULT OF THE EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK OF NEW 
YORK BY THE YORK SaFE & LOCK COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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The Oldest Trust Company in Massachusetts 


1868 - 


1930 


and its afhliated banks 


Offer Complete Fiduciary Service for Corporations 
Combined Trust Funds Over $30,000,000 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY AND AFFILIATES 


Conservative management and the care 
With which the unusual problems of the past 
year were negotiated. are the 
characteristics in the annual The 
Manhattan Company of New York as the 
holding Company which links under common 
ownership and Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company. the International 
Acceptance Inc.. the 
Manhattan Company, 


outstanding 
report oft 


management, the 
Bank, Internationzal 
Inc.. the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company and the latter's 
affiliates. The important 
group in the banking and 
indicated by 


this 
world is 


position of 
financial 
agsregate resources OL ove! 
$950,.000,000 reported by the respective units, 
inclusive of the stock holdings and assets of 
The Manhattan 


The report of 


Company. 

The Manhattan 
constituting the 
that repre- 
first vear of its activities as a hold 


Company, 
2d yvyeur in the 


although 
chartered 





existence of company, 
sents the 
ing corporation. Earnings for the vear 1950 
amounted to SUSTOL TS, 
allotment of 
funds. 
S4.87 per 


after all charges and 
substantial 
These equal to 
share on outstanding stock. 


sums for free re 


serve carhnings are 
Divi 
dends aggregated 20 per cent and amounted 
to SS.007,482, leaving net balance of S1,S805, 
146. Total capital funds amount to 
374.245, with undivided profits of $31,552,154 
and surplus S80.561,394. with reserve for div- 
idends of S2,031.916 and total 
S1S4.406.762. 

The Bank of Manhattan 
shows total resources of 
posits, $469,059, 727 + capital, $22,250,000 2 sur- 
plus, $40,000,000, and undivided profits, S14.- 
{BO.888. Earnings provided a comfortable 
margin over 16 per cent per annum dividend 
requirements for the first three-quarters of 
the year and at the rate of 18 per cent for 
the last quarter, in which it over the 
American Trust Company. Through merger 


i350 - 





resources of 


Trust Company 
$552,085,686 ; de- 


took 


With the Central 
Trust 


National 
Company 


Bank and 
Was 


Ameri 
added S11, 
000,000 to surplus and undivided profits and 
approximately $56,000,000 in deposits. 


can there 


Branch 
offices increased during the year from sixty 
Most grati 
fying results were shown from operations 
the trust 

The International 
vielded profits subst: 
dend 


four to seventy-eight in number. 


department. 


Acceptance Bank, Ine 
ntially in excess of divi 
requirements. The average amount of 
uceceptances outstanding during the year was 
substantially in excess of the 
2S and 120. 


extended to 


average tor 
Acceptance credits have been 
thirty-five countries and to 
thirty 





financing of ine major commodities 
Resources amount to $162.035,000. The In- 
ternational Company, Ine... the 
investment itlso reported a 
The New York Titl 


reported increase ot 


Manhattan 
wfliliate, Satistine 
tory year of operation. 
& Mortgage Company 


over S6O,000.000 in guaranteed mortgages, 
bringing total to over STOO.000,000, Resou 
amount to The 
Company of Plains 


of 813.021.0000 


Trust 


resources 


SGOS.524.000, 


White 


County 
reports 
The past year witnessed the centralization 
of operations of all members of the Manhiat- 
tan group in the colossal new building on 
Wall street which was completed in May. 

Alanson TB. 
of the United and later 
to England, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the International Acceptance 
Bank. A. Suehsdorf, Jr. formerly assistant 
secretary, has promoted to assistant 
International Manhat- 
George Ahern, assistant treas- 
urer, and Frank M. Ransom, assistant 
tary, appointed 
presidents of the Bank of 
Company. 


Houghton, former Ambassador 
States to Germany 


been 
vice-president of the 
tan Company, 
secre- 


have been vice- 


Manhattan Trust 


assistant 
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HARVEY D. GIBSON ASSUMES PRESIDENCY OF MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Qne of the most important of recent an- 
nouncements in the New York banking field 
Was that of the election of Harvey D. Gib 
son to the presidency of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company. Mr. relinquished 
his office as chairman of the executive com 
mittee of the New York Trust 
issue his new duties. This action followed 

Mr. Gibson and 
a group of associates had purchased from the 


Gibson 
Company to 
shortiy upon the advice that 


Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation a large 
portion of its 


holdings of the 
Miu 


stock of the 
ufacturers Trust Company, although the 
Prading Corporation still 
interest Aside from the 

Vi Klin. former 

the board. no other 


of the 


retains a 


Substan 


election of 


president, to vice 


change 
Manufacturers 
s contemplated, although it 


some of Mr. 


(ylDSOLS gSsociares 


1 in purchasing the stock will be 


the board Nathan S. Jonas. the 


‘and for many years the 


euiding head 


Manufacturers Trust Company. 


is chairman of the board, and 


das well as remainder of 


Will Gontinue in 


statement Gibso 


issued by Mr. 
office of 


e the said: 


president, he 
uve agreed to become preside nt of 
turers Trust 


Company. Mr. Jonas 


ix associates have built up a bank wilt 
rdinary clientele in 

City. Its forty-five 
in unusually large 


every Part. oO} 


unit offices, 


clients 


number of 


ugh its various services, make unique- 


popular bank and constitute nucleus 


inther development on avery Jarge 


“It is because my associates and I believe 


so firmly in the 


opportunities for the en 
argement and expansion of the services of 
an institution of this kind have in 


vested our money in the purchase of a 


that we 
large 
block of its stock and expect to take an ac- 
tive interest 

“The 


passed 


in its development. 
Manufacturers has 
time 
making 


Trust Company 
through an unusually trying 
with great eredit to itself. Before 
our investnent we made a most 
quiry condition and are convineed 
that its financial statement reflects unusual 
strength. When business revives, as it surely 
will, the strong present position of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company affords a 


eareful in- 
into its 


founda- 


tion upon which a far larger and greater in- 
stitution will be built up with benefit, we are 
convinced, to the stockholders, the depositors 
and the business community generally.” 
The Trust Company has 
come splendidly through a severe testing pe- 
riod, testifying to its liquid position and 


as well as sound policies. 


Manufacturers 


strong mMahagement 
In a statement under date of January 3, 1930, 
issued to stockholders by 
Von 


wetion 


Chairman Jonas 
Eln, the admir- 
taken to place 
an impregnable position and 
desirable 


and 
able 


Former-president 
and 
the company in 
Inaking 


courageous 


adjustments, 
tion. Attention is frankly 
fact that during the 
from September 24, 

2 Lol reduc- 
tion of S35,597,638 in combined capital, sur- 


S86. 707. 904 


reflee- 
directed to the 
between calls 


1930. to the statement as 


finds 
period 


of January there appears a 


plus undivided 


0 $91.110.265, 


and profits 


from 
and during the same period a 


reduction of S109.262.515 in deposits from 


$328,675,252 to $219,412,738. 


In explanation 


of these decreases in capital and deposit 


funds, there is quoted 


in the Bulletin of the 


a statement appearing 


Federal Reserve Bank 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
Who has been elected President of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York 
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Wehingen | 


Estate Laws 


When trust business involves properties or 
individuals in the State of Washington, many 
banks follow the practice of seeking the assistance 
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of New York, following the closing of the 
Bank of United States. According to this 
statement the closing of this bank caused 
considerable withdrawals from several banks 
having branches in localities affected by the 
Bank of United States closing. Such with- 
drawals were accentuated by deliberate cir- 
culation of false and malicious rumors. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company is now 
on a stronger footing than ever before with 
redeposit of withdrawn funds coming in rap- 
idly as expression of restored confidence. As 
a recently admitted member of the New York 
Clearing House Association, as a long-time 
member of the Federal Reserve, the Manu- 
facturers is in position to pursue its progres- 
sive policies with added prestige. In addi- 
tion to other adjustments a special reserve 
fund of $10,000,000 was provided for all 
contingencies, making total reserves of $11,- 
736,587. Mr. Gibson, the new president, has 
had a most successful career in banking. 
After graduating from Bowdoin College, he 
became associated with the American Ex- 
press Company in Boston. Later he became 
vice-president of the Liberty National Bank 
of New York and was elected president at 
the age of thirty-four. During the World 
War Mr. Gibson was Red Cross Commission- 


of our trust officers. 


Thoroughly experienced in the handling of 
trusts of all kinds, we will be pleased to point out 
legal peculiarities which might otherwise cause 
delays or unavoidable expense. 


Trust DEPARTMENT 


The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co. 


of Spokane 


er for France and was decorated by the 
French Government, When the Liberty Na- 
tional was consolidated with the New York 
Trust Company in 1921, Mr. Gibson became 
president of the company and in 1929 became 
chairman of the executive committee. Mr. 
Gibson has numerous affiliations with impor- 
tant financial and industrial corporations 
and has been active in philanthropic work. 


PROGRESS OF OKLAHOMA GROUP 

Under the energetic guidance of President 
Harry H. Rogers, the Exchange National 
Bank and its affiliates, including the Ex- 
change Trust Company, have established new 
records of growth during 19380. Combined 
assets held in all capacities by both banks and 
affiliated total $107,661,713, with deposits of 
the National Bank and Trust Company 
amounting to $59,582,000 and capital funds of 
$10,347,759. Assets held in trust and other 
capacities total $23,536,618. The Exchange 
Trust Company is depository for fiduciary and 
other bonds in force amounting to $7,121,811. 

Fred Mosher has become sales manager of 
the Exchange National Company, affiliate of 
the Exchange National Bank. Harry B. Gale 
recently became a member of the Exchange 
National official family. 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 

H. Douglas Davis, formerly treasurer and 
trust officer, was made vice-president and trust 
officer by directors of the Plainfield Trust 
Company of Plainfield, New Jersey, at their 
recent annual meeting. Frederick H. Stryker, 
formerly assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, waS made treasurer and assistant 
secretary, Edwin M. Daniel, head of the 
investment security department, was made 
assistant vice-president, Harry H. Pond, 
president, and the other officers were re- 
elected. 

Mr. Davis has been treasurer and trust of- 
ficer of The Plainfield Trust Company. He 
came with the Company in 1909 and has held 
the titles of assistant secretary, treasurer and 
trust officer. Mr. Stryker was formerly with 
the Bound Brook Trust Company. He has been 
with The Plainfield Trust Company since 
1918, being elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer in 1925. Mr. Daniel, for 
many years manager of the Newark office 
of the National City Company, is in charge of 
the investment securities department. 

The Plainfield Trust Company recorded ex- 
ceptional growth in trust department business 
last year, the total now under administration 
amounting to $26,649,877. The banking depart- 
ment reports resources of $23,713,681, deposits 
$21,462,117 with capital funds of $2,163,934. 
Deposits increased last year over $2,000,000. 


H. DovuGtLas DAVIS 


Your 
Oregon Business 


SEND your business of a finan- 
cial or fiduciary nature to the 
Portland Trust and Savings 
Bank. This bank is ready to 


act as your representative in all 
trust matters. 


PORTLAND TRUST 
and SAVINGS BANK 


“Oldest Trust Company in Oregon” 


SPRINGFIELD SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 

ixcellent progress is reported by the 
Springfield Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
of Springfield, Mass., in the development of 
banking and trust business during the past 
year. Numerous new appointments under 
wills and trusts characterized the work of 
the trust department which has under admin- 
istration total assets of $49,777,980, embrac- 
ing $39,042,688 trust accounts and $10,358,815 
as executor, administrator, etc. The bank- 
ing department shows assets of $14,157,455, 
deposits, $11,525,477 ; capital, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $1,000,000, and undivided profits, $560,- 
571. George H. Kemater is president and 
Edward Kronvall, vice-president and trust 
officer. 


At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association, Joseph Wayne, 
Jr., president of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, was re-elected president, and William 
P. Gest, chairman of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, was elected chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee. 


Harry E. Bradley, well known in Milwau- 
kee investment circles, has become associated 
with the First Wisconsin Trust Company. 
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> MERCANTILE TRUST CO. oF BALTIMORE 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000 
We Solicit Your Baltimore cAccount 
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WILLIAM GORDON FITZWILSON several annual trust conferences, dealing with 
Members of the American banking frater Federal tax returns and other indices of 
nity and especially the regular attendants at property passing annually through adminis 
annual conventions will miss the genial pres tration, Mr. McCoy was born in Pennsy] 
ence of William Gordon Fitzwilson, secretary Vania and graduated from the Stephens In- 
and assistant treasurer of the American stitute of Technology and the Georgetown 
Bankers Association, who succumbed recent- University. Ile entered the government ser 
lv to an attack of pneumonia at the age of Vice in ISST as a clerk and rose to positions 
fiftv-eight. He was one of the veterans in of responsibility in the Treasury Departmen 
the service of the American Bankers Associa 


tion, carrying on through successive admin a : ; 
The Federal Reserve Board at Washington 
mourns the loss of one of its most valued 


istrations and probably counting a wider ac 
quaintance among members of the associa- 
tion than any other official, members, Edward Henry Cunningham = of 

Mv. Fitzwilson will be remembered for his lowa, who was stricken by heart disease 


. . ans : While in the performance ici: uties il 
charm of manner and his unfailing courtesy. e performance of official duties in 


At the annual conventions of the association the Treasury Building. 
the task usually fell to him to straighten out The Ohio Savings and Trust Company, of 
all details in ‘registration and the smooth Toledo, mourns the death of one of its most 
functioning of convention plans. He had a valued directors, Frank P. Chapin, who 
remarkable memory for faces and names and served for 26 vears as special agent in North 
it is said of him by his associates that no western Ohio for the Equitable Life Assur 
one ever saw him out of patience or depart ance Society of New York. 
from his smiling mien, even under the most Clinton I). Lewis, head of the trust real 
trying circumstances. estate and mortgage department of the Rhode 
Mr. Wilson gave the American Bankers Island Hospital Trust Company of Provi 
Association thirty-five years of continuous dence. died recently. Ile had been connected 
and devoted services. He was born in Rich With the Company since 1916. 
mond, Va., in IS72 and for several years was 
engaged in banking work with the Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond. In 1900) he 
came to New York and began his connection ACCRETIONS TO ESTATE 
with the American Bankers Association at (Continued from page 38) 
the old headquarters in the Hanover Bank principal, even though the judgment on the 
Building. In 1919 he was chosen assistant mortgage would of course include delinquent 
treasurer and was also promoted from as- interest and other items which ordinarily 
sistant secretary to secretary. would be refunded if the amount realized 
poe . from the sale of the property were sufficient. 
JOSEPH S. McCOY [I have referred in some detail to this Uni- 
Members of the trust company fraternity form Act by Dean Clark as there will un- 
learn with sorrow of the death of Joseph 8. doubtedly be an attempt made to have similar 
McCoy, actuary of the United States Treasury legislation put through our next Legislature, 
Department, who passed away in Washington When we will have another Governor in the 
at the age of sixty-seven. Mr. McCoy ¢on- chair, Who may be more favorable to it than 
tributed valuable information as a speaker at our present Executive. 
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The assets of our i 
Escrows | 


Trust Department 
have more than 
doubled in the 
last two years. 
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referred business. 
















Capital and Surplus 
over $700,000.00 










THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY | 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Assets of $22,900,000.00 





Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 
























“é ” 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED OF LONDON LET US HAVE PATIENCE” 
\t the annual meeting of the Midland Bank A evan and apt bit of philosophy is con- 
Limited. the largest of the “Big Five” stock tained in new vear greetings distributed by 
ks of London, England, the directors re William TP. Gest, chairman of the board of 
‘ted that after full provision for all bad the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company _ to 
nd doubtful accounts, the net profits for the his friends and patrons of the bank. His 1931 
enr 19230 amounted to £2.218.689. which text is taken from a quotation by Mareus 
vith €S59258 brought forward makes  -Urelius “Patience is a Part of Justice.” Mr. 





es . P . (yes : ’ ’ S is ’ he 
C31TTOAT. Out of this total appropriations rest then develops his theme ; 








C1L552.S61 were made as follows: interim “After a political campaign of exquisite 
dividend for the half vear ended June 50, last, vituperation, it is well to reeall that the good 
it the rate of 18 per cent per annum, less in old times were equally expert. In the figured 
come tax paid July 15, 1980, £982,861; bank Window of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
premises redemption fund £250,000: officers’ Company are enshrined a number of vener- 


pension fund £100,000, These disbursements ated Colonial heroes. Of these James Wilson 
left a sum of £1.845.086. from which the di- was burned in effigy. Dr. Rush was ealled a 
rectors recommended payment of the dividend quack, Robert Morris a public defaulter, while 
for the half year ended December 31, 1930, at George Washington and Benjamin Franklin 
the rate of 1S per cent per annum less income were described as fools, the first a fool by 








tax, amounting to £995,799, and leaving to be nature and the second a fool from 
carried forward a balance of £851.2S7 


xX 





age. 





‘Let us have patience! It is the first vir- 





For the year 1929 the net profits amounted tue we need and the last we acquire. Time 
to £2,665,042 ; the dividends were at the rate makes mere converts than reason and 
of 18 per cent, £500,000 was placed to bank silence than repartee, 





premises redemption fund and £220,000 to “And so may we all meet the impertinences 
officers’ pension fund, and £859,258 was car- of the opening 
ried forward. 






year with the appropriate 
measure of silence and reserve.” 
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o ‘PRESIDENT 
HOTEL 


siniaelaas ENTS 
on the Boardwalk 


Atlantic City 


500 
ROOMS 
with 
Salt Water Baths 


REDUCED FALL AND WINTER RATES 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Concert Orchestra 
Turkish and Cabinet Baths 
Spacious Sun Deck 
Fireproof Construction 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Charles D. Boughton 





SIXTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW ORLEANS 

The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans, in its sixtieth annual statement 
as of December 31, 1930, exhibited deposits of 
$55,955,000 as compared to $51,536,000 last 
year, and cash resources of $15,927,000, or ap- 
proximately a 30% cash reserve. Capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits are $6,191,000, 
which is a substantial gain over the figures of 
1929. 

The regular quarterly dividend amounting 
to $125,000 was distributed to stockholders on 
January 2nd; and it is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company has paid annual dividends un- 
interrupted for fifty-six years. In addition to 
the dividend to stockholders and employees 
quarterly dividend was distributed to the em- 
ployees of the bank. This was based on salary 
and length of service and included every em- 
ployee. The salary dividend has been paid to 
employees for eleven years, 

The Trust Department, under the guidance 
of the Trust Estates Committee (a special 
committee of directors) and the management 
of experienced officers, continued to show sat- 
isfactory progress. On September 1, 1930, the 
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Loring’s 
Trustees’ Handbook 


FOURTH EDITION 
By AUGUSTUS P. LORING 
of the Boston Bar 
INCE the publication of the first edition, 


twenty-nine years ago, there has been no other 
work written of a similar nature. 


With the great increase of trust estates in every 
part of the United States the demand for a short, 


concise and practical statement of the law and 
practice, governing the management of trust prop- 


erty, has increased greatly. The changes which 
have taken place in customs, business, banking, 
and securities available for investment, have deeply 
influenced the law and made a restatement neces- 
sary in many cases, 


The fourth edition has been prepared to meet 
present day practice and conditions, and includes 
citations of the more important statutes and de- 
cisions of the various states. Over 900 new cases 
have been added. 


One Volume, Limp Leather, Price $4.00 delivered 
Address: 


TRUST COMPANIES BOOK DEPARTMENT 
55 Liberty Street, New York 





bank celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. An 
interesting historical exhibit was staged in 
the lobby of our main office. 

The appointment of Robert F. Schwaner as 
manager of the Hibernia Bank Building was 
announced recently by President Hecht of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company. He succeeds 
the late Leonard W. Noyes. 





THE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 

The Trust Company of New Jersey, with 
head office in Journal Square, Jersey City, has 
command of over $100,000,000 banking re- 
sources. Of this aggregate the Trust Company 
of New Jersey reports $96,440,000 and the re- 
mainder is made up by the affiliated Park 
Trust Company of Weehawken and the Moni- 
tor Trust Company of West New York. De- 
posits of the parent Company aggregate 
$81,609,000. Capital is $5,700,000; surplus 
$6,000,000 and undivided profits $2,370,000. An 
extra dividend of 1 per cent was declared in 
connection with the last quarterly of 4 per 
cent. The Trust Company of New Jersey 
ranks among the hundred largest banks in 
the United States. 

Robert J. Rendall has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, 
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CHEMICAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

An increase in resources from $423,172,000 
to $478,635,356 during the past year is indi- 
cated in the December 31, 1930, statement of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, with deposits increasing from 
$337,471,000 to $360,689,016. Capital is $21,- 
000,000; surplus, $40,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $3,425,968. 

After charging to earnings account all ex- 
penses, pensions and extra compensation to 
employees, and after charging off all losses 
and setting up tax and other reserves, the 
disposition of the balance of the year’s earn- 
ings was as follows: Dividends amounting 
to 18 per cent on the shares of the bank, 
$2,970,000; special reserve for contingencies, 
$850,000; reduction in book value of bank- 
ing houses, $300,000; added to undivided 
profits, $408,515.71, making total of $4,528,- 
515.71. These figures do not include the 
earnings of Chemical Securities Corporation. 

The most important event during the year 
occurred in September when Chemical Na- 
tional Associates, Inc. was merged with the 
sank and Chemical National Company, Ine. 
The bank, by virtue of this merger, increased 
its capital from $15,000 to $21,000,000 and its 
surplus and undivided profits from $22,700,- 
000 to $43,700,000; and Chemical National 
Company, Inc., increased its capital and sur- 
plus from $9,500,000 to approximately $19,- 
000,000. More than 75 per cent of the share- 
holders of the bank and associates voted in 
favor of the merger and there was not one 
dissenting vote. Following the merger, the 
name of Chemical National Company, Inc., 
was changed to Chemical Securities Corpora- 
tion. 

Philip A. Bensen, treasurer of the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, was elected a 
member of the advisory board of the Brook- 
lyn office of the Chemical Bank. 

The Discount Corporation of New York re- 
ports assets of $274,387,000, including $175,- 
673,000 acceptances with capital funds of 
$9,759,544. 

Stockholders of the United Founders and 
American Founders Corporation are requested 
to act on a proposal to acquire an interest in 
the Insuranshares Corporation of New York. 

A compilation shows that the ten largest 
banks and trust companies in the United 
States have combined deposits of $9,986,- 
086,000. 

Torrence M. Hemby has been elevated to 
the newly created office of executive vice- 
president of the American Trust Company at 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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“TRUST SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY 


CALIFORNIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


Our phenomenal growth— 


indicative of our ability to serve. 


INVESTED CAPITAL $1,800,000. 


OWNED BY 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


Which with its affiliated institutions has 
combined resources of over 


$135,000,000 











HOW TRUST COMPANIES MAGA- 
ZINE IS READ 


I am sure you will be pleased to 
know that your magazine is read by 


many people in our company. I think 
I have personally observed no less than 
six of our officials reading the last 
number, and at least three of them 
have called to my attention articles 

in the book which impressed them. 
As you perhaps know, I was brought 
up in an advertising agency and there 
we were very skeptical as to the reader 
interest in most trade publications. 
Therefore, I have been much pleased 
to note that so far as this institution 
is concerned your book gets a thorough 

reading. 

CHARLES LITTLE, 
Title Insurance & Trust Company, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





The West Jersey Trust Company of Cam- 
den has taken over the assets and liabilities of 
the Victoria Trust Company and the South 
Camden Trust Company, 
Camden. 


both located in 
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Washington’s Largest 
Trust Company 


Offers to individuals, firms and corprations a dis- 
tinctive banking and trust service that is based on 
more than forty-one years of financial experience. 


Capital $3,400,000 


/ @ 


Surplus $3,400,000 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


mi AND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Washington, D. C. 


Five Convenient Banking Offices 


ATOTAAS! 


(MU OWOWOWAE 





TRUST GROWTH AT WACHOVIA BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

Despite depressed business conditions the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, which 
has headquarters in Winston-Salem 
offices in the chief cities of North Carolina, 
registered progress in all departments during 
1930, according to Col, F. H. 
been president of the Company since its or- 
ganization in 1898. Deposits at the close of the 
year were $45,526,600, capital $2,500,000 ; sur- 
plus. undivided profits and reserve $3,824,737. 
Profits were satisfactory with dividend pay- 
ments of 10 per cent. Col. Fries commented 
upon the liquid position of the Company as 
follows: 


Fries, who has 


“In times like the present it is essential that 
a banking institution keep a large part of its 
assets in highly liquid form. Our latest finan- 
cial statement, published as of December 31, 
1930, total of $21,739, 
bonds, marketable securities. and cash 
hand and in other banks. This amounts to 
48¢ of our total deposits, and over 68% of 
the total demand deposits of the entire insti- 
tution. In spite of prevailing conditions our 
deposits show an increase over the same date 
last year. Of the progress shown by the vari- 
ous departments that of the trust department 


723.23 in 


on 


reveals a 


and ~ 


is perhaps the most outstanding. The volume 
of appointments under wills and trust agree- 
ments has record, In Winston- 
Salem the trust department has found it nec 
essary 


set a new 
to seek larger quarters and will soon 
occupy a large portion of the third floor of the 
Wachovia building which has been remodeled 
to meet the required needs.” 

Burton Craige, 
Winston-Salem, 
directors. I. A 


ot 
of 


recent ly 


prominent 
Was added to the 
McePheeters. who 
went from Winston-Salem to High Point to 
take charge of trust department there, 
Was elected assistant trust officer of the High 
Point office. Emil Rosenthal, who for the past 


attorney 
board 


the 


three years has been a representative of the 
trust department of the Raleigh office, 
elected trust officer of that 
R. O. Lindsay of High Point was elected to 
membership on the High Point Board. 


Was 


assistant office, 


The New Orleans Bank and Trust Company 
with the Interstate Trust 
and Banking Company of New Orleans. 

Robert R. M. Carpenter, vice-president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, was 
recently elected a director of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 


has been merged 














TRUST 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
PRUDENCE COMPANY, INC. 

The strong financial position of The Pru- 
dence Company, Inc., of New York, finds re- 
flection in the December 31, 1930, statement. 
This company issued guaranteed certificates 
and first mortgage guaranteed bonds bearing 
interest from which com- 
mand special favor among conservative and 
discriminating investors. The management 
embraces some of the leading figures in New 
York banking and financial circles. Partial- 
payment plan is provided for investors, which 
makes wide appeal and providing interest at 
D4 per cent during period of accumulation. 
The Prudence securities are sold only against 
completed, income-hbearing properties with a 
guarantee fund amounting at close of year to 
$1.520.445 and showing substantial increase 
during the vear. Another feature is that the 
company does not act as its own trustee, but 
well-known banks and trust com- 
panies as independent corporate trustees with 
Whom mortgages and liens are pledged. An 
added safeguard is the supervision of the New 
York State Banking Department. 

The of December 351 
shows $38,632.769. This 
in cash from 
marketable securi- 

value, $1,776,149 ; 


5 to 5% per cent 


employs 


financial statement 
total of 
shows increase during the vear 
$4.114.609 to 


ties, carried 


resources 


S6.655.A498 : 


under market 


Prudence-bonds and certificates, $4,146,213; 
Prudence-bonds and certificates reserved by 
clients for future delivery, $1,552,900; mort- 


pledged with trustees, SIS,ASS,7S4 2 ac- 
interest $3.293.493 : 
embracing 
$1,116,829; 


Amount 


.aSes, 


rued other investments, 
affiliated 


wccounts, 


in 
and 
due to banks has 


interests colmpanies, 


notes $1.1 70.754. 
reduced 


from $7,000,000 to nothing. 


heen dur 
ng the vear 


The directorate is composed of the follow- 


ng: Frank Bailey, chairman Board of Direc 
tors. The Prudence Co.. Inc.: Leo S. Bing, 
Bing & Bing. Inc... real estate: Edward C. 
Delafield, president The Bank of America 


N. Aw: Jackson A Dykman, Cullen & Dykman: 
William Hl. English. director Brooklyn Trust 
William M. Greve. president New York 
Inc.: William Guthman. Bing & 
real estate: Louis J. Horowitz. 
of the Board, Thompson-Starrett 
Nathan 8. chairman of 
Manufacturers Co.: Raymond 
first sank of Man- 
Trust Company: Clifford S. Kelsey: 
Rosenthal, Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
: Charles B. Stuart, Halsey, Stuart & Co.; 
Arthur H. Waterman, president The Pru- 
dence Co., Ine.:; William H. Wheelock. presi- 
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CUBA 


Trustees for Bond Issues 
Real Estate Listed or Administrated 
Insurance—All Lines 


THE TRUST COMPANY 
of CUBA 


Havana Cable—‘Trustco” 


ANNUAL MEETING FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 

Net earnings for the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank for the year 1930 were $2,334,- 
112.91, it was stated by Walter Kasten in his 
report at the annual stockholders meeting 
held Tuesday. This amount represents 23.34 
per cent on the capital stock of the bank, or 
12.36 per cent on the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits and represents a slight in- 
erease over the amount earned during 1929. 
The report stated that regular dividends ag- 
gregating 14 per cent on the capital stock 
were paid during the year, and a special divi- 
dend of $500,000. Deposits at the end of 1630 
were $155,155,000 as compared with $144,- 
951,000 a year ago, an increase of $10,204,000. 
The Personal Loan Department of the bank 
showed a satisfactory year with 2,851 loans 
made, totaling $718,161. A slight recovery in 
the business situation is already being no- 
ticed, according to Mr. Kasten’s report. 

With keen regret the management of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank accepted the 
resignation of Albert C. Elser as executive 
vice-president, owing to ill health. Mr. Elser 
will remain as a member of the board. He has 
been executive vice-president since the con- 
solidation with the Second Ward Savings 
Bank in December, 1928, of which he was 
president. All other officers of the First Wis- 
eonsin National were re-elected as well as 
directors. No change was made at the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company and the First Wis- 
consin Company. 








NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 
EXPANDS 

Over half a billion of resources are repre- 
sented in the more than 130 banking institu- 
tions affiliated with the Northwest Bancor- 
poration which operates throughout the 
Northwestern territory and has signally 
demonstrated the value of group banking 
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policy. The largest and parent institution in 
the group is the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis which recently, for the first 
time, crossed the hundred-million dollar mark 
in deposits. Among recent additions to the 
group are the Madison Valley Bank of Ennis 
and the Bank of Sheridan, both of Montana, 
and the new First National Bank of Dell 
Rapids, South Dakota. 


RESOURCES CLOSE TO HALF BILLION 
The First Bank Stock Corporation, which is 
the holding corporation of a large group of 
banks in the Northwest, reports aggregate re- 
sources of over $494,000,000 held by the vari- 
ous units in the system. An important develop- 
ment was the recent consolidation of the Mer- 
chants Trust Company and the Northwestern 
Trust Company which becomes the trust com- 
pany affiliate of the First National Bank of 
Saint Paul, member of the First Bank Stock 
group. Philip L. Ray has been selected as 
president of the trust company. Recent addi- 
tions to the First Bank Stock Corporation 
group are the Powder River County Bank of 
Broadus and the Montana State Bank of Phil- 
ipsburg, both of Montana, and the First 
National Bank of Paynesville, Minn. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF SAFE DEPOSIT & 

TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 

A number of changes in the executive and 
official staff were made at the annual meeting 
of the Safe Deposit and Trust Company of 
Baltimore, including the election of Vice- 
President John W. Marshall as assistant to 
the president, and the advancement of Wil- 
liam R. Hubner from assistant vice-president 
and secretary to fourth vice-president. 

As now constituted the official family con- 
sists of the following: 

H. Walters, chairman of board; John J. 
Nelligan, president; John W. Marshall, asst. 
to president: H. H. M. Lee, vice-president ; 
Andrew TI’. Spamer, 2nd vice-president; Jo- 
seph B. Kirby, 3rd vice-president; William R. 
Hubner, 4th vice-president; George B. Gam- 
mie, treasurer; R. S. Opie, asst. vice-pres. and 
asst. secretary; George Pausch, asst. vice- 
president and secretary; Albert P. Strobel, 
real estate officer; John W. Bosley, asst. trea- 
surer and asst. secretary; Edgar H. Crom- 
well, asst. treasurer and asst. secretary; An- 
drew H. Troeger, asst. treasurer; J. Edward 
Knapp, asst. treasurer; Thomas B. Butler, 
asst. to 5rd vice-president; Robert B. Chap- 
man, asst. secretary; L. Campbell Connor, 
asst. secretary; Roland L. Miller, cashier and 
asst. secretary; Maurice J. Nelligan, asst. 
eashier and asst. secretary; Harry E. Challis, 
asst. cashier; Raymond FE. Burnett, auditor; 
Howard W. Baynard, asst. auditor; James S. 
Asher, asst. auditor; Chas. F. Lechthaler, 
asst. real estate officer; Chalmers S. Brum- 
baugh, statistician. 

The directors of the company are as fol- 
lows: H. Walters, Waldo Newcomer, Norman 
James, Samuel M. Shoemaker, Blanchard 
Randall, Edwin G. Baetjer, John J. Nelligan, 
Joseph B. Kirby, Robert Garrett, J. Edward 
Johnston, Howard Bruce, Morris Whitridge. 

The Safe Deposit and Trust Company is the 
pioneer trust company of Baltimore and was 
incorporated in 1864. Its policies have been 
chiefly devoted to the administration of trust 
and estate business. The December 31, 1930, 
financial statement shows resources of $24,- 
474,663 ; capital stock, $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $6,870,000 with deposits of 
$17,346,000. 


With capital and surplus of $150,000 the 
State Bank & Trust Company of Hackensack, 
N. J., opened for business recently. Philip C. 
Staib is president. 

Gross earnings of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks amounted to $36,424,000 in 1930, 
which was slightly more than half the amount 
reported for 1929. 
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TAKE A SECOND LOOK 
AT YOUR CHECKS — 


Others do. And many who seldom, or never. 
see your bank, judge you by your checks ...- 
their form ... quality ... design. 

Your checks speak for you—in a quiet 
way —and they will speak forcefully and 
favorably, if you'll give them the chance. 
That is a simple matter. Order your next 
supply of checks on La Monte National 
Safety Paper. With its color ... distinctive 
wavy lines ... safety ... durability ... your 
own emblem in the paper—you'll have 
. . checks 
that step right out and tell the world of 


business that yours is a progressive bank 


checks that really represent you . 


... modern in its ways. And your customers 
will give wide circulation to these smart 
checks with complete satisfaction and pride. 
You can change to La Monte quickly 
and easily. Just call your lithographer or 
printer. Or write to us for samples, sug- 
gestions, sketches—free. George La Monte 
& Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
FREE—An unusual sample book of checks, A-I7, 


made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
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BANKS CANNOT PUT THE MONEY OF 
PETER INTO THE SPECULATIONS 
OF PAUL 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
New York 
In the last annual report apprehension was 
expressed that in 1930 we would experience a 
material reduction of the national income. 
This has occurred, and the readjustments con- 
nected therewith have been more far-reaching 
than any of the students of economics be- 
lieved possible and their consequences more 

disastrous in effect. 

A by-product of this economic adjustment 
has been a large number of bank failures, 
-ausing hardship and discomfort to many sec- 
tions of our country. The fundamentals of 
sound banking are constant. That banks must 
be managed by competent financial engineers 
has again been brought forcibly before the 
people. Favor and benevolence are not the 
attributes of banking, but strict justice and 
the rigid performance of contracts are its 
rightful foundations. The 107 years’ history 
of this bank has taught us that for a bank to 
operate successfully it must operate conserva- 
tively ; it cannot put the money of Peter into 
the speculations of Paul. 

Many thoughtful people believe that the 
present depression has about run its course. 
We share this opinion and believe that indus- 
try and business will revive and return to 
sounder and more old-fashioned principles, 
where wealth is created by work and en- 
deavor and not by the process of marking up 
values over night. 

The nation has had a costly and sad lesson, 
but we are confident it will profit by past mis- 
takes and in the end will emerge stronger 
and sounder than ever before. Fortunately, 
we are a creditor nation and our great banks 
are in a sound and liquid position and are 
amply fortified to meet the new and expand- 
ing needs of business that will inevitably 
come. (From annual address to stockholders 
of Chemical Bank & Trust Company.) 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board of 
the Chase National Bank, New York City, has 
been elected a life member of the corporation 
of the Boston Institute of Technology. 

Horace K. Corbin has been made _ vice- 
president of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. 

The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York has been appointed transfer agent 
for the preferred and common stocks of the 
United States Gypsum Company. 
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“UNDER THE OLD TOWN CLOCK” 

For many years the Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
has employed the slogan “Under the Old 
Town Clock” derived from the historic old 
clock which adorned its building. A new 
building is in course of construction for this 
bank which will rise to a height of 403 
feet, equal to thirty-five stories, the crowning 
feature of which will be a clock tower, per- 
mitting the continued use of the old slogan. 
The silhouette will give the skyline of Kan- 
sas City the second highest building in Kan- 
sas City and the State of Missouri. 

The main banking floor will be on the 
second story with officers’ quarters and plat- 
forms. The interior finish will be mainly 
in marbles with ornamental metals, deco- 
rated plaster and woodwork in harmony. The 
public space of the bank room will be 56 feet 
wide and 105 feet long. 


NEw SKYSCRAPER HOME OF THE FIDELITY NA- 


TIONAL BANK AND TRUST Co. (UNDER THE OLD 
Town CLock) or Kansas City, MIssouRI 












VETERAN IN THE NEW YORK 
TRUST FIELD 

On the morning of January 15th the execu- 
tive offices of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, at 70 Broadway, acquired 
somewhat of a festive appearance. The post 
of honor for the day was by common consent 
given to John V. B. Thayer, vice president, 
whose desk was hidden beneath floral tributes 
and who was kept as busy as the President of 
the United States at the New Year’s levee, 
acknowledging greetings from associates and 
friends. The occasion was the seventy-ninth 
birthday anniversary of Mr. Thayer and his 
fifty-ninth anniversary of continuous service 
with the Central Hanover and one of the 
parent institutions, the old Union Trust Com- 
pany. 














J. VAN BUREN THAYER 


Vice-president, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of 

New York, who recently celebrated his 79th birthday anni- 

versary and 59th anniversary of continued service with 
the company 


To Mr. Thayer belongs the distinction of 
being the dean and oldest in point of continu- 
ous service among the vice presidents of New 
York banks and trust companies. He still 
bears his years with buoyancy and a cheerful- 
ness which is the envy of many a younger 
man. He is a veteran of the seven major busi- 
ness and financial panics which have visited 
this country during the past half century, and 
it is worth thinking about that while he re- 
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gards the present depression as probably the 
most severe, he is confident that the worst is 
over and that the tide will soon turn. 

During the World War Mr. Thayer “did his 
bit.” He sent his two stalwart sons to active 
service in France, where they acquitted them- 
selves worthily of the old Thayer family 
traditions. Mr. Thayer was born in Buffalo 
and had his initial business experience in Chi- 
cago before the “Great Fire.’ Coming to 
Brooklyn in 1872, he obtained a clerkship in 
the old Union Trust Company at 73 Broadway 
and remained with that organization ever 
since, retaining his association through the 
successive mergers making up the present 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company. 
He advanced through various positions to vice 
president, and was trustee from 1905 to 1918. 
During his terms of service the Company 
grew in deposits from ten millions to 660 mil- 
lions and in capital funds from $1,291,000 to 
$108,.278,000. 


The Reading Trust Company of Reading, 
Pa., recently took possession of its new home 
constructed at a cost of over $1,000,000. 

David Baird, Jr., former United States 
Senator for New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the Broadway Merchants Trust 
Company of Camden, N. J. 
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FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE FOR INHERI- 
TANCE TAX ATTORNEYS, ASSOCIATED 

Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated, an- 
nounces the appointment of Edward H. Fal- 
lows, Esq., of the New York Bar, as its gen- 
eral foreign correspondent. This annonnce- 
ment should prove of interest to those in- 
terested in the services rendered from time 
to time by this association, particularly in 
the field of taxation and estate practice, and 
supplements the American organization of 
the association with an active and trained 
foreign representative. 

Mr. Fallows, who maintains offices at 95, 
Piccadilly, London, and Koenigin Augusta 
Strasse 47, Berlin, has been engaged in the 
field of international law for the past several 
years. His name will be familiar to many 
of the readers of Trust COMPANIES Magazine 
as attorney for the State Comptroller in 
connection with inheritance taxes in New 
York County from 1900 to 1910, at which 
time much of the basic law on the question 
was developed. Mr. Fallows was the author 
of “Collateral Inheritance and Transfer Tax 
Law.” 

Mr. Fallows has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in the corporation field. He, in as- 
sociation with Otis H. Cutler and William D. 
Sargent, organized the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company. Mr. Fallows also or- 
ganized the United Publishers Corporation. 
Among the corporations with which his name 
has been connected are Hale & Kilburn Com- 
pany, the Edgar Allen Manganese Steel Cor- 
poration, the American Malleables Company, 
the Bucyrus Company and the Bronze Metal 
Company, some of which he helped organize 
and of some of which he is an officer. During 
the war he gave considerable time and energy 
to semi-official activities dealing with recon- 
struction and was particularly active in for- 
mulating plans for the evacuation and re- 
building of occupied Belgium and France. 

Mr. Fallows is a member of the New York 
City, the New York State and the American 
Bar Association, the New York County Law- 
yers Association, Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, New York Phi Beta Kappa and of the 
following clubs: University, Union League, 
Yale, Crescent Athletic Club of New York 
and The American Club, London. 


R. A. Ilg, vice-president of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass., has com- 
pleted the first of a series of articles on re- 
search in business, to appear in the monthly 
publication of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston Business. 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

The Central Trust Company of Illinois, of 
Chicago, reported for 1930 net earnings of 
$1,456,000, equivalent to 12.6 per cent on 
capital stock and to 6.2 per cent on average 
invested capital. These earnings do not in- 
clude those of the Central-Illinois Company, 
the bank's investment subsidiary. Net earn- 
ings in 1929 were $1,882,000, equal to 15.7 
per cent capital stock and to 8 per cent on 
invested capital. 

Paul Wilder has been appointed manager 
of the San Francisco office of Central-Illinois 
Company, investment affiliate of Central 
Trust Company of Illinois. His territory 
covers all of California. On graduating from 
Cornell University in 1912, Mr. Wilder be- 
came associated with Spencer Trask & Com- 
pany in their Chicago office. In 1919 he was 
one of the organizers of Federal Securities 
Corporation, which later became the present 
Central-Illinois Company, and was its secre- 
tary. 

The Central-Illinois Company announces 
the opening of a branch office in Louisville, 
Ky., in charge of William Wagner as mana- 
ger. Associated with Mr. Wagner is Harry 
King Brooking. Both men were formerly 
active in supervising the Investment Depart- 
ment of the Louisville Trust Company. The 
new Oflice is located at 724 Marion E. Taylor 
Building. 

Net earnings of the Central-Illinois Securi- 
ties Corporation, the management trust affili- 
ate of the Central Illinois Trust Company, 
amounted to $684,327 for the past year, equal 
to $1.71 a share on outstanding preference 
stock. Capital of the corporation was held 
intact. Despite declining markets, the liqui- 
dating value of the outstanding allotment 
certificates as of December 31, 1930, decreased 
only slightly during the year, the figure being 
$30.77 per unit, as compared with $31.64 a 
year ago. The original subscription price was 
$31.50 a unit. 
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New York 


BANKING AND MARKET SITUATION 

Except for the unsavory stretching out of 
details in the newspapers and the numerous 
counter investigations, not unmixed with po- 
litical influences, following in the wake of the 
closing of the Bank of United States and the 
Chelsea Bank and Trust Company, the bank- 
ing situation in New York City is one of un- 
questioned strength and with public confidence 
fully restored. Aside from the two closed in- 
stitutions, no other banks or trust companies 
have been affected and such adjustments as 
were desirable in several institutions which 
sustained abnormal withdrawals during the 
hectic days in December, have been duly 
made. The New York Clearing House has 


strengthened its supervisory influence and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 


which acquitted itself admirably in meeting 
demands for currency last month amounting 
to $170,000,000 in one week, stands ready to 
meet any possible contingency. The year end 
statements of banks and trust companies re- 
veal remarkably good earnings. 

Salutary results have been realized from 
the further reduction in the rates of in- 
terest on deposits paid by Clearing House 
member and nonmember banks, the rate on 
checking accounts being reduced to the low 
record of 1 per cent. This followed the re- 
duction of the Federal Reserve Bank redis- 
count rate to 2 per cent, the lowest in the 
history of the Federal Reserve System. The 
fluctuations on the stock market have been 
Within narrow professional range with no 
pronounced tendency either way. The range 
of 50 leading stocks has fluctuated during the 
first two weeks of January from high average 
of 156.56 to low of 142.75. Brokers’ loans are 
down to $1,820,000,000 as compared with the 
record high of $6,804,000,000 in October, 1929. 
A market appraisal of 100 leading common 
stocks shows a decline of $8,700,190,000 dur- 
ing 1930 to a total of $20,734.263.000. On De- 
cember 17, the low point for 1930, the open 
ger of the overseas division. 


market value of sixteen leading New York 
bank and trust company stocks totalled $2,- 
800,000,000 as compared with the high of 
$6,400,000,000 obtainable in April, 1930. 


PROGRESSIVE YEAR FOR THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 

Constructive developments in the direction 
of establishing additional branches in favor- 
able location throughout Greater New York 
and extending the activities of its numerous 
foreign branches, characterized the past year 
at The National City Bank of New York. 
During the closing months of the year three 
new branches were opened, bringing the total 
in Greater New York to 49 and with 99 offices 
in 24 foreign countries. 

The December 31, 1930, statement shows 
aggregate resources of $1,944,244,522, exclus- 
ive of the $74,751,380 assets of the affiliated 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. Deposits 
aggregate $1,460,031,336. The strong position 
of the bank is indicated by cash and due 
from banks of $391,217,805; United States 
Government obligations and other securities 
amounting to $288,087,883; loans, discounts 
and acceptances $1,015,388,385; acceptances 
$148,092,023. Capital is $110,000,000; surplus 
$90,000,000; undivided profits and reserves 
$22,632,505. 

Net earnings for the year, after reserves 
for taxes, pensions, and death benefits, were 
$21,336,734.43, as compared with a figure of 
$26,587,841.66 for 1929. Out of these profits 
was applied, according to the fixed rule, a 
contingency reserve of $2,422,784.44, divi- 
dends of $14,520,000 were paid, and after 
the usual year-end adjustments a balance of 
$4,904,065.27 was carried to undivided profits. 

Reginald B. Taylor and Charles LD. Lanier 
have been elected members of the board of di- 
rectors. Another new director is Curtis E. Cal- 
der, president of the American and Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. Herman J. Cook, former 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected a vice-president. Joseph 
H. Durrell, vice-president, has became mana- 
ger of the overseas division. 
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GUARANTY TRUST SHOWS 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 

The condensed statement of condition of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as of December 31, 1930, shows total resources 
of $2,022,425,111.87, as compared with $1, 
786,425,140.59 at the time of the last published 
statement, September 24, 1930. Deposits of 
$1,341,639,876.05, including outstanding 
checks, compare with $1,180,585,309.97 on Sep- 
tember 24th. The company’s capital of $90,- 
000,000, surplus fund of $170,000,000, and un- 
divided profits of $87,442,797.24 give a total 
capital fund of $297,442,797.24, which reflects 
an increase in undivided profits of $4,806,- 
773.74 for the year. 

Net profits of the Guaranty for 1950 
amounted to $22,806,000. Dividends of 
$18,000,000 were distributed and balance of 
$4,806,778 was carried to undivided profits. 

The Guaranty Company of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of John A. Wright, 
Jr., and James H. Wickersham as second 
vice-presidents. Mr. Wright has been mana- 
ger of the syndicate department and Mr. 
Wickersham assistant manager of the buying 
department. 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST 
RENDERS EXCELLENT STATEMENT 

Net earnings of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company of New York for 19380 
amounted to $10,511,000, equal to $10.01 a 
share on 1,050,000 shares outstanding. In the 
previous year estimated earnings were $17.54 
a share, based on indicated results during the 
latter half of $8.77 a share. Earnings for the 
first half of 1929 were indeterminable because 
of merger. 

Total assets amounted to $835,128,026 as of 
December 31, an increase from the $769,2558,- 
940 reported at the end of 1929. Deposits reg- 
istered a large gain, amounting to $660,778,- 
SOO, against $598,326,397, while capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $108,278,208 
were well in excess of the $105,117,707 shown 
as of December 31, 1929. Demand loans were 
reported as $184.166,015 and other loans and 
discounts, $193,535,929, making a total of 
$377,699,942, against $353,204,118 as of De- 
cember 31, 1929. The statement revealed a 
large increase in United States and municipal 
bonds. 

The Central Hanover opened three of its 
offices in new quarters recently. The Herald 
Square office is now located in a new building 
at 6th Avenue and 35th Street, the West 
Broadway office at Church and Franklin 
Streets, and the Warren Street office at Jay 
and Greenwich Streets. W. R. Hanrahan, 
assistant vice president, is in charge at the 
Herald Square office, George K. Boday, as- 
sistant treasurer, at the Church and Franklin 
Street office, and Paul Newton, assistant 
treasurer, at the Jay and Greenwich Streets 
office. 

Harvey Weeks has been appointed as assis- 
tant vice-president, and A. H. Willets and W. 
Kardell as assistant treasurers of the Central 
Hanover. Mr. Weeks, formerly general agent 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Buffalo, New York, and past president 
of the Buffalo Life Underwriters Association, 
accepted an appointment as assistant secre- 
tary with Central Hanover in 1929. 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial gains in personal trust busi- 
ness, including a number of important estates 
confined to the care of the organization, 
marked the year 1930 at the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York, which maintains its 
traditional policy of giving main attention to 
personal trusts. The financial statement 
shows resources of $23,820,000, a considerable 
gain during the year, with deposits of $18,- 
257,668. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus fund, 
$2,000,000, and undivided profits, $1,434,244. 
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New York Escrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 





176 Broapway 
New YorK 





arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000 000 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY RE- 
FLECTS CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 

A survey of the capital investments of the 
United States Trust Company of New York, 
which are listed in connection with the Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, financial statement, affords evi- 
dence of the sound judgment which experi- 
enced trust company management brings to 
bear, not only upon its own investments but 
also in the handling of trust and estate ac- 
counts. The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the Company amount to $29,503,497, 
which is invested as follows: $20,122,040 in 
stocks and bonds, which are listed in detail; 
$6,977,293 in real estate first mortgages, of 
which none are in default; real estate, con- 
sisting of the building and site oceupied by 
the Company on Wall Street, assessed at $2,- 
200,000 but valued at $1,500,000 on the books 
of the Company, and cash balance of $904,164. 

The combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $29,503,497 represents an in- 
crease during the year of $2,794.356 in undi- 
vided profits after payment of dividends and 
all other charges. Stock and bond invest- 
ments, due to capital account, as of January 
1st had a par value of $21,164,000 as compared 
with $19,687,000 on January 1, 1930, with 
book value of $20,122,040 as compared with 
$18,580,760. The detailed list of stock and 





bond investments, embracing government, 
state and municipal, railroad, industrial and 
public utility bonds and stock of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, shows compara- 
tively few changes in the portfolio. Among 
additions to the list during the past year were 
$2,000,000 State of New York, 4 per cent 
bonds, due 1941-1954; $1,000,000, State of 
New Jersey, 4 per cent bonds, due 1943-1950, 
and $500,000 principal amount of Dominion 
of Canada, thirty-year, 4 per cent gold bonds, 
due 1960. 

The January ist statement shows total 
banking resources of $89,165,308; deposits, 
$57,777,210; capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $20,- 
000,000, and undivided profits, $7,503,497. 

John P. Wilson, of the law firm of Wilson, 
Mellvaine, Hale & Templeton, of Chicago, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of the 
United States Trust Company. 





Richard G. Babbage was elected a director 
of the New York Title and Mortgage Company 
at the annual meeting. 

C. Howard Marfield, formerly vice-president 
of the Seaboard National Bank and later with 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, has 
been elected president of the Straus National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York. 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOK 


Just Out 


BUSINESS 
LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 


By C. ALISON SCULLY 
Vice-president, Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 


and FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
Mgr., Estate Protection Dept., Paul S. Clark 
Agency, Fohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Here is the only book to discuss authoritatively 
the use of life insurance to preserve stability in 
business organizations regardless of successive 
changes in ownership or management. The sub- 
ject is treated from the point of view of the trust 
company, the business man and his organization, 
and the insurance underwriters, and it covers all 
aspects of the services, establishment, promotion 
and administration of insurance trusts. Trust 
company officials will find this a thoroughly com- 
prehensive and practical book. $2.50. 


This is an Appleton Book 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 


LIQUID POSITION OF IRVING 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Irving Trust Company management 
looks forward to early occupancy this year 
of the collosal new skyscraper home for main 
office activities, which stands at the head of 
Wall Street with its lofty pinnacles domi- 
nating all surrounding structures. The bank 
has maintained a position of liquidity which 
is indicated in its year-end statement. This 
shows total resources of $881,366,820, of 
which $221,887,000 consists of cash on hand 
and due from banks; call loans, commercial 
paper and loans eligible for rediscount, $114,- 
978,000; United States obligations, $57,104,- 
000; short-term securities, $70,511,000; loans 
due on demand and within 30 days, $112,536,- 
000; loans due 30 to 90 days, $95,046,000; 
loans due 90 to 180 days, $48,722,000; ac- 
ceptances for customers, $67,000,000; accept- 
ances and bills sold with the bank’s endorse- 
ment (per contra), $44,264,000; bonds and 
other securities, $18,589,000. Deposits total 
$625,490,000. Capital is $50,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $85,390,453. 


Henry Bruere, former City Chamberlain, 
has been elected president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York. 


ACTIVITIES AT BROOKLYN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The past year has been one of active ex- 
pansion at the Brooklyn Trust Company, es- 
pecially in the establishment of new branches 
of which there are now 29 in number besides 
the main office in Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
and the lower Manhattan office at 26 Broad 
street. Under the vigorous administration of 
President George V. McLaughlin, the business 
of the Company has increased steadily in 
volume. The December 31, 1930, statement 
shows total resources of $186,888,000, reflect- 
ing an increase of over $27,000,000 during the 
year, with deposits increasing over $12,000,000 
to total of $131,883,0438. Capital is $8,200,000 ; 
surplus $18,000,000 ; undivided profits $3,081,- 
177 and reserves $3,248,409. Earnings for the 
year amounted to $2,288,437, equal to S27.91 a 
share. Dividends amounted to $24 regular and 
$3 extra. The sum of $2,100,000 was trans- 
ferred to reserves from earnings. 

The ten trustees of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany whose terms expired were re-elected at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting. Those re- 
elected for three-year terms were: Frank L. 
Babbott, William N. Dykman, John Gemmell, 
Jr., Howard W. Maxwell, Harold I. Pratt, 
J. H. Walbridge, James H. Jourdan, Joseph 
Michaels and Thomas H. Roulston. Adrian 
Van Sinderen was re-elected for a one-year 
term. The stockholders approved a proposal 
to increase the number of trustees from 27 
to 28. 


Alfred N. Edwards has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the company. Mr. Ed- 
wards will continue in charge of the auditing 
staff. He joined Brooklyn Trust Company’s 
auditing department in 1922. Previously, he 


was an 
Company. 


employee of the Guaranty Trust 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 

The December 31, 1930, statement of the 
Empire Trust Company shows combined as: 
sets of $95,959,986, including cash in vault 
and banks of $22,829,609; government and 
municipal securities at market $10,144,756; 
bonds and other securities at market §8,S877,- 
870; street and demand collateral loans $40,- 
743,440 ; time collateral loans $4,937,918 ; bills 
purchased $7,051,695. Deposits amount to 
$81,326,422. Capital is $6,000,000 ; surplus and 
undivided profits $8,008,867. 


At the annual meeting of the Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, Harry P. Barrand, Walter G. Kimball 
and Franklyn I. Hutton were elected di- 
rectors. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Datly Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


RS ANE A TARE AS TTT, 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc: 
tors of Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, H. B. Watt, secretary, and Brenton 
Welling, assistant vice-president, were elected 
vice-presidents. Mr. Watt will retain the 
office of secretary. G. M. Meyer and W. C. 
Meyers were appointed assistant secretaries. 

Earnings of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York during 1930 are reflected in increase 
in undivided profits from $32,631,000 to $36,- 
887,330, with capital of $25,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $50,000,000. Resources show increase 


from $817,976,000 to $848,967,290 and deposits 
from $606,217,000 to $636,589,000, Assets in- 
clude cash on hand and due from banks $85.,- 
376,144; exchanges $79,828,094; demand loans 
$215,396,287 ; time loans and bills discounted 


$276,862,360; U. S. Government securities at 
market value $26,091,461 ; state and municipal 
bonds at market, $25,317,272; other securities 
at market $28,529,538; bonds and mortgages 
$4,182,146; acceptances $37,027,451; liability 
of others on acceptances, etc., sold with the 
Company’s endorsement $56,599,842. 


APPOINTMENTS AT CITY BANK 
FARMERS TRUST CO. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Company of 
New York announces appointment of Simeon 
Hyde, Ralph E, Morton, C. Reginald Oates 
and Nelson Stewart to be trust officers; Wil- 
liam L. Darling, Lauritz G. Haugen and John 
L. Turnbull, assistant vice-president; Ralph 
C. Barnes, Duncan F. Geery, Kenneth A. 
Hackler and Charles H. Pfefferle, assistant 
trust officers, and George S. Moore an assis- 
tant secretary. 

The statement of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, as of December 31, 1930, 
presents a strong and liquid condition. Se- 
curities are valued at cost or present market, 
whichever the lower. Net earnings, after 
setting up reserves for contingencies, pen- 


sions, death benefits, and management funds, 
were $2,927,124.41, from which dividends of 
$2,200,000 were paid, leaving a balance of 
$727,124.41 as an addition to undivided profits. 
The volume of personal trust business shows 
marked increase. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for com- 
mon stock of the Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration; registrar for cumulative preferred 
stock of the Mountain States Power Co.; 
transfer agent for common stock of the Elec- 
trical Securities Corporation: registrar for 
cumulative preference stock of the Philadel- 
phia Company; transfer agent for common 
stock of Carrier Corporation; registrar for 
preferred stock and common stock of the 
United Gas Improvement Co.; registrar in 
New York for the registration of certificates 
of the capital stock of the American <Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company (Delaware). 

THE MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Marine Midland Trust Company, the 
New York City member of the Marine Mid- 
land group of banks, of which the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo is the parent in- 
stitution, reports total resources of $91,563,- 
S28, with deposits amounting to $63,455,491. 
Capital is $10,000,000 ; surplus, $8,000,000, and 
undivided profits, $1,527,095, with reserves 
of $478,170. 

The Marine Midland Group of banks re- 
port combined resources of $586.092,570, in- 
cluding cash and with banks, $75,838,935: 
U. S. bonds, $88,234,034; other bonds and 
securities, $109,311,840; loans and discounts, 
$281,3840,184. ° Deposits total $465,569,844. 
Capital is $34,175,000; surplus, $28,015,000; 
undivided profits, $17,636,507; reserves, 
$7,183,248. 
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NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Trust Company a year of fair progress was 
reviewed. The only change in the board of 
trustees was election of Malcolm P. Aldrich as 
a member. Total resources of $416,241,222 at 
the close of the year represented a gain of 
approximately $15,000,000, with deposits of 


$324,419,503, showing an increase of over 
$19,000,000. Capital is $12,500,000; surplus 


$30,000,000, and undivided profits, $5,554,654, 
the latter representing an _ increase of 
$1,278,000. 

An important feature of the year was the 
completion of opening of the handsome new 
building of Grecian design for the Fifth 
Avenue branch at Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
seventh street. The attractive effect of the 
main banking interior is enhanced by a series 
of mural paintings by Griffith Bailey Coale, 
depicting scenes in the various stages of New 
York’s growth. 


RECORD YEAR FOR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT OF BANK OF AMERICA 

The year 1930 brought to the trust depart- 
ment of the Bank of America, National Asso- 
ciation, of New York, more than twice the 
amount of new business received in any year 
since the organization of the department in 
1888. Supervision of trust investments is at- 
tended to by a special directors’ trust com- 
mittee of which R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont is 
chairman and Harry Bronner, Robert J. 
Hillas and Acosta Nichols are members. 

The financial statement of December 31 
shows total resources of $437,402,425; depos- 
its, $290,162,894 ; capital, $36,775,300 ; surplus, 
$37,000,000, and undivided profits, $3,579,668. 


BANK OFFICE ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD 

One of the banking offices now conducted 
as a branch by the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company of New York has an in- 
teresting history. This is the Varick street 
office which was originally the Greenwich 
Bank and which opened for business on the 
east side of Hudson street just one hundred 
years ago on January 10. The bank remained 
in its original location until 1885 when it 
took possession of a three-story brick building 
at Hudson and Clarkson streets, which is 
still standing. 


Robert E. Allen, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Company, has 


been elected a director of the Fidelity Invest- 
ment Association of Wheeling, W. Va. 
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In Syracuse, New York 
cA Leading Trust Company 
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South Warren at Washington 


FIRST TRUST 
& DEPOSIT Co. 


FOURTEEN OFFICES 
Capital and Surplus, $10,800,000 
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47TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF TITLE 

GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 

Consistent with its previous record the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company shows sub- 
stantial increase in capital funds during the 
past year. The December 31 statement shows 
capital at $10,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $24,830,015. The associated Bond 
and Mortgage Guarantee Company has capi- 
tal structure of $21,500,000. Resources total 
$82,534,669 and deposits $43,429,689. 

The extra compensation plan conducted by 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
popularly known as “bonus” for employees, 
paid for the year from 16.71 to 23.22 per cent. 
This is the percentage of yearly salary. The 
lower amount is paid to those who have been 
with the Company one year but less than five 
and the larger figure to those who have been 
with the organization fifteen years or over. 
The Company has paid to stockholders a 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.20 and an 
extra dividend of 60 cents, making $1.80 per 
quarter or $7.20 annually on each $20 share. 
On the basis of the old stock before it was 
split up, this would have been equivalent to 
36 per cent yearly. Total dividend payments 
amounted to $3,600,000. 
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Rochester’s oldest trust company, 
located at the heart of the financial 
distract, offers complete banking, 
trust and safe deposit service. 


Capital and Surplus... .$ 4,590,000 
MOSGUEDES. 5.55 60s sa weGrs $50,000,000 


ROCHESTER TRUST 


and Safé Deposit 


COMPANY 


Main Street West and Exchange 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
COMPLETES 38 YEARS OF SERVICE 
During the thirty-eight years of operation 

since the Corporation Trust Company ob- 
tained its charter in 1892, a type of compre- 
hensive services has been developed which 
has become indispensable to business corpora- 
tions, financial institutions, banks and trust 
companies, as well as lawyers. Offices are 
maintained in every state and important city 
and in the provinces of Canada, enlisting a 
large personnel of trained officers and em- 
ployees. Aside from its fiduciary functions 
and facilities in attending to all matters of 
business incorporation, the company has pro- 
vided legislative and tax services which are 
strictly up-to-the-minute and with informa- 
tion carefully digested and assembled for 
ready reference. It issues the Stock Transfer 
Guide and Service, which is the official com- 
pendium of the New York Stock Transfer 
Association. The corporation tax service 
covers all state and local jurisdictions. The 
Congressional legislative service keeps cli- 
ents in immediate contact with all doings 
under the big dome at Washington. The 
Supreme Court service is notably compact 
and complete. Through a _ subsidiary, the 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., as the loose 
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leaf division, the company provides a com- 
plete service dealing with all varieties of 
taxes, decisions, rulings and new regulations. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

The high percentage of earnings on capital 
Was maintained by the Kings County Trust 
Company of Brooklyn during the past year 
with payment of 80 per cent in dividends on 
stock. The December 31 statement shows total 
resources of $38,363,767 ; deposits $31,213,007 ; 
capital $500,000 ; surplus $6,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits $453,636. The statement shows 
that the Company added $106,000 to surplus 
since its report of a year ago. Total earnings 
during the period covered by the statement 
amounted to $506,000. 


The American Express Bank and Trust 
Company of New York has been appointed 
registrar for 10,000 shares of the preferred 
stock and 2,000,000 shares of the common 
stock of Servel, Inc. 

Directors of the Hibernia Trust Company 
of New York have approved plans for acqui- 
sition of the Broadway and Plaza Trust 
Company of New York by means of cash 
payment. 


Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, REctor 2-3314 
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will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
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Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
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CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York reports total 
resources of $344,172,204 as of the close of 
1930, compared with $328,641,344 at the end 
of 1929. Deposits of $261,917,993 compare with 
$239,185,592. Surplus and undivided profits 
amount to $20,086,256, compared with $19,- 
466,132. Holdings of cash on hand and due 
from the Federal Reserve and other banks 
amount to $79,322,831 and investments in 
United States Government bonds to $14,- 
850,882. 

The election of three new directors to the 
board of the Chatham Phenix National was 
announced, consisting of Robert P. Brewer, 
Grover C. Trumbull and Joseph J, Lerner. 


The Buffalo Stock Transfer Association has 
been organized with William T. Haynes, as- 
sistant vice-president and trust officer of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, as chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

The New York Clearing House Association 
has ceased the publication of daily clearings 
figures, presumably because of the widespread 
habit of so-called “policy players” in matter 
on clearing house numbers. 
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BANK OF NEW YORK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
Notwithstanding low interest rates the net 
earnings of the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company for the year 1930 were only about 
one-eighth less than the earnings for the 
record year 1929, according to a statement 
made by President Edwin G. Merrill. The 
December 31st financial statement shows 
total resources $137,256,710; deposits. $106,- 
462,374; capital $6,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $14,178,219. Trustees ap- 
pointed Controller Dave H. Morris, Jr., as 
vice-president and controller, and SS. L. 
Sprobert was appointed assistant treasurer. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Organized during the past year as the latest 
sturdy recruit in the New York trust company 
field, the American Express Bank and Trust 
Company has achieved a notable record in 
accumulating during its brief existence total 
resources of over $50,000,000 and deposits of 
$24,361,270. The capital is $10,000,000; sur- 
plus $5,000,000 and undivided profits $400,560. 
The Company has been active in transfer 
work and extends its facilities through the 


far-flung channels developed by the American 
Express Company. 








CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
Dee. 31,1930 Dee. 31, 1930 

American Express Bank & Trust Co... ....$10,000,000 $5,400,000 $24,361,300 100 190 225 
Anglo-South American Trust Co... ; 1,000,000 757,000 6,467,500 100 : ae 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co...... 2,000,000 2,101,300 15,458,300 100 250 260 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co......... 1,000,000 819,600 13,731,000 25 64 S4 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co...... 1,500,000 1,000,000 11,795,600 100 28 32 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 22,250,000 54,439,900 469,093,700 aig . ie 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.. 6,000,000 14,178,200 103,462,000 100 550 565 
Bankers Trust Co.......... . 25,000,000 86,887,300 638,466,100 10 111 113 
Bronx County Trust Co....... 1,550,000 1,202,800 23,335,100 20 40 48 
Brookiyn Trust Co................. 8,200,000 21,081,200 131,883,000 100 490 500 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co... 21,000,000 87,278,200 660,778,800 20 240 244 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co........... 21,000,000 43,426,000 357,250,000 10 46 48 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co......... 10,000,000 12,594,700 49,216,300 20 

Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co...... 15,000,000 35,431,300 248,209,200 20 121 125 
Be oy he © re 500,000 110,100 95,700 sake ; ee 
County Trust Co.... 4,000,000 4,500,000 25,860,000 25 30 35 
Empire Trust Co... 6,000,000 8,008,900 81,326,400 20 56 58 
Fulton Trust Co.... . 2,000,000 3,434,200 18,257,600 100 400 450 
Guaranty Trust Co... . 90,000,000 207,442,800 1,331,709,900 100 472 476 
Hibernia Trust Co. 3,000,000 2,139,600 12,403,400 100 100 110 
International Trust Co. 3,200,000 1,789,900 10,194,290 20 14 17 
Irving Trust Co....... 50,000,000 85,390,500 618,804,100 10 35 37 
Kings County Trust Co. 500,000 6,453,600 31,269,100 100 2550 2750 
Lawyers Trust Co. ee 3,000,000 4,622,500 24,053,100 see co 
Manufacturers Trust Co... 27,500,000 23,610,300 219,456,200 25 42 44 
Marine Midland Trust Co. 10,000,000 9,527,100 63,455,400 Pe 230 
New York Trust Co....... 12,500,000 35,554,700 325,019,900 25 149 153 
Times Square Trust Co.... 1,000,000 988,600 2,165,900 20 5 7 
Title Guarantee & Trust. . 10,000,000 24,830,000 45,714,300 20 32 136 
Underwriters Trust Co.... 1,675,000 1,431,500 10,184,700 10 21 25 
United States Trust Co.... . 2,000,000 = 27,503,500 58,077,200 100 93000 3100 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


BANKING SITUATION CLARIFIED 

Public confidence and reassurance has been 
restored in Philadelphia following the un- 
reasoning wave of apprehension which pre- 
cipitated the suspension of the Bankers Trust 
Company and the Aldine Trust Company and 
causing abnormal withdrawals from several 
other institutions. The situation was kept 
within bounds by the splendid cooperation 
of leading Philadelphia bankers and the joint 
influence of the Clearing House Association 
and the Federal Reserve Bank officials. Ample 
credit funds were made immediately avail- 
able to meet requirements. 

State banking authorities as well as others 
familiar with the affairs of the Bankers Trust 
Company and Aldine Trust Company, made 
public reassuring advice that suspensions 
were occasioned by the desire to conserve 
which are represented as ample to 
cover every dollar of deposit liability. Com- 
mittees were organized to aid in plans for 
reorganization. The Bankers Trust Company, 
according to official statements as of Septem- 
ber 24, 1930, had resources of $55,491,000 with 
deposits of $45,066,000 among 135,000 deposi- 
tors. The Aldine Trust Company reported last 
September banking resources of $9,256,000. 
Neither institution was very active in trust 
department business which amounted to 
negligible figures. Because of segregation and 
preferred status of trust department assets 
there is no question of any loss on trusts. 

Aside from the fact that the condition of 
the closed banks did not warrant the heavy 
withdrawals which caused suspension, there 
is a feeling that the local banking situation 
is today stronger than ever before because 
of the baring and removal of weak spots. 
While the tying up of deposits and funds in 
the closed banks cannot be regarded other- 
wise than as unfortunate, especially in a 
time of general business depression, the ex- 
perience has its compensating side in that it 
implies a cessation of high pressure banking 
methods, excessive payment of interest on de- 
posits and unwise loaning operations. 


For some months past the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association has been vigorous 
in bringing pressure to bear upon non-mem- 
ber banks which has resulted in a substantial 
increase in membership. Steps have also been 
taken to render the Clearing House more 
potent in enforcing disciplinary measures and 
observance of sound banking policies, similar 
to the policies adopted by the New York, 
Chicago and other clearing house associations. 


assets 
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A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - - $2,000, 000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN.................President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON......Vice-President, Attorney 

and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WaAtsin Sy TIARUAN 6 oc cc sd cwcunen Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLDs......... Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer 
G, Fie PUATHBR .... ccccc secs Assistant Treasurer 
WILiiaM S. Lyons..............Assistant Secretary 








NOTABLE YEAR FOR TRUST BUSINESS 
The year 1930 has established new rec- 
ords for growth of trust business in Phila- 
delphia as well as throughout Pennsylvania, 
especially as regards individual trusts and 
accumulation of appointments under wills. 
During the year individual trusts held by 
trust companies in this commonwealth in- 
creased from $4,315,000,000 to $4,863,000,000, 
a notable gain of $548,000,000. This is at the 
rate of 12 per cent increase for the year. 
Trust business conducted by trust depart- 
ments of national banks, while of relatively 
much smaller volume, increased more than 
25 per cent. Insurance trusts accounted for a 
considerable part of the gains. 
~ One of the problems with which trust com- 
panies are wrestling is that growing out of 
the real estate situation and the numerous 
defaults in payment of interest and principal 
of mortgages and of taxes assessed against 
mortgaged properties. This has resulted in 
larger Sheriff’s sale lists than during any 
year in the history of the present genera- 
tion. Trust companies have labored patiently 
to protect the interests of their trust estates 
which include mortgages as legal securities. 
The situation caused by necessary fore- 
closures emphasizes the need for a revision 
of the laws of the state so as to enable trust 
companies to secure a greater degree of di- 
versification in making legal investments. 





REAL ESTATE-LAND TITLE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Earning record was well sustained during 
the past year by the Real Estate-Land Title 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia. Banking 
resources amount to over $75,000,000 with 
eapital of $7,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $17,020,107, the latter figure repre- 
senting increase of $151,441. Trust funds show 
increase to total of $162,800,000 with corpo- 
rate trusts of $238,822,000. 
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Among 
the Leading 
One Hundred 


4 


RESOURCES OVER 


$100,000,000 
| « 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








STATEMENT OF GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
closed the year 1930 with larger net earnings 
than for any previous year with the excep- 
tion of the unusual record of 1929. For the 
fiscal year of the Company which ended No- 
vember 29, 1930, the net earnings aggregated 
$2,304,245. The December 31, 1930, financial 
statement shows notable increase in banking 
as well as trust operations. Individual trust 
funds increased during the last year from 
$695,744,740 to $813,695,951 with corporate 
trusts amounting to $1,521,545,390. Banking 
resources increased approximately ten mil- 
lions to total of $98,281,597 with deposits of 
$75,193,838. Capital is $4,000,000 and surplus 
$16,000,000. Undivided profits of $1,929,963 
show gain of $460,851. 


ACTIVE YEAR FOR THE 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, which dates 
its corporate existence back to 1812, experi- 
enced a year of expansion, both in volume of 
business and scope of services. Earlier in the 
past year The Pennsylvania Company ab- 
sorbed the business of the Colonial Trust 


Company, including the latter’s branches and 
giving the Company a total of eleven favor- 
ably located offices, besides its main office in 
the Packard Building. Capital was increased 
during the year from $6,500,000 to $8,232,400 
and surplus fund was augmented from $27,- 
500,000 to $34,000,000 with undivided profits 
of $2,675,083 and a reserve of $1,000,000 for 
contingencies. 

Trust funds show an increase during the 
year from $665,347,786 to $753,681,883 with 
corporate trusts amounting to $1,891,355,164. 
Banking resources of $279,810,S79 at the close 
of the year represent an increase of over 
$70,000,000 and deposits of $220,7389,126 show 
an increase of $62,000,000. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY OF 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Characteristic of the conservative course 
pursued by the Philadelphia National Bank, 
the board of directors recently authorized 
that $8,000,000 be taken from surplus account 
of which $4,000,000 is devoted to charging off 
all overdue paper and other accounts requir- 
ing adjustment and the other $4,000,000 pro- 
viding additional reserve for possible contin- 
gencies. In announcing this action, President 
Joseph Wayne, Jr., issued a statement which 
reads: 

“The last year has been a difficult period 
for banks doing a world-wide business such 
as is conducted by the Philadelphia National 
Bank and we feel this is an opportune time 
to make certain adjustments in the accounts 
of the bank and a conservative course for 
the bank to adopt.” 

After appropriating this sum of $8,000,000 
for the purposes named the capital and sur- 
plus account of the bank stands at $45,954,483. 
This consists of $14,000,000 capital, $28,000,- 
000 surplus and $3,954,488 undivided profits. 
These figures do not include $2,300,000 capital 
and undivided profits of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Company, in which the stockholders of 
the bank have a beneficial interest. 

The earnings of the Philadelphia National 
Bank for the year amounted to $4,430,000. 
Dividends aggregated $3,500,000. The Decem- 
ber 31, 1930 financial statement shows aggre- 
gate resources of $377,878,036 and deposits of 
$293,352,659. 

Plans are progressing for merger of the 
Title and Trust Company of Ardmore, Pa., 
with the Merion Title and Trust Company. 

The Mitten Men & Management Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia reports net 
earnings of $152,000 for the past year, equiva- 
lent to 4.3 per cent on capital. 
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EXCELLENT STATEMENT ISSUED BY 
INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY 


One of the strongest year-end financial 
statements issued by Philadelphia banks and 
trust companies is that published by the In- 
tegrity Trust Company which has set a new 
pace for growth. The facilities of the organi- 
zation have been very materially expanded, 
reflecting also the result of a series of suc- 
cessful mergers during 1929 and culminating 
with absorption of the Market Street Title 
and Trust Company, March 1, 1980. During 
the past year there was also organized the 
Integrity Mortgage Guarantee Company, rep- 
resenting merger of the Seaboard Bond & 
Mortgage oe and William A. Clark, In- 
corporated. To provide a high type of invest- 
ment the Integrity Trust Company sponsored 


the organization of Premier Shares, Ince., 
which has developed a large clientele. The 


Integrity Trust Company now operates seven 
offices serving important centers in Phila- 
delphia. 

s3anking resources increased during the 
year from $70,868,000 to $81,757,937 and de- 
posits from $50,851,000 to $60,761,249. Capital 
was increased during 1930 from $2,077,920 to 
$2,987,920 and surplus from $11,500,000 to 
$14,000,000, with undivided profits showing 
increase from $1,571,821 to $1,992,181. Trust 
funds increased to total of $38,301,775 and 
corporate trusts to $36,775,500. Net earnings 
of the Integrity for 1980 were $1,676,242, an 
increase of 10 per cent over the combined 
earnings of the Integrity and Market Street 
Title and Trust, for the previous year. Regu- 
lar quarterly dividends aggregating 40 per 
cent were paid during the year, and out of 
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the surplus earnings the directors declared 
a special Christmas dividend of 5 per cent, 
the remainder being carried into our undi- 
vided profits account. 


GAINS SCORED BY FIDELITY- 
PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
Substantial gains in both banking and trust 

business were made by the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company during the past year. 
Individual trusts increased $42,340,000 to 
total of asccgangatigy and corporate trusts 
total $896,242,270. Banking resources amount 
to $145,262,332, a gain of $22,399,000 and de- 
posits of $107,428,000 represent a gain of $26,- 
300,000. Capital is $6,700,000; surplus $21,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $5,430,446. 


PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY 

Satisfactory progress in all departments 
was shown by the Provident Trust Company 
of Philadelphia during the past year, Indi- 
vidual trust funds total $252,960,848 and cor- 
porate trusts $84,719,114. Banking resources 
amount to $51,713,528 with deposits of $27,- 
053,268. Capital stock is $8,200,000 and sur- 
plus fund $12,260,000. Undivided profits 
amount to $4,965,909 with special reserve 


fund of $2,577,128. 


The Northern Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia declared an extra dividend of six per 
cent in connection with the last quarterly 
dividend of equal amount. 

The Safe Deposit and Trust Company of 
Greensburg, Pa., has been merged with the 
Barclay-Westmoreland Trust Company. 





CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
POI TOMBE WOO S66. o5s3e has 0.5 iste ool - 218,181 
TERMI CUBE Seis ors velecue ns js.00 Oreo 
Central Trust & Savings............. 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable............... 1,000,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co..... .. 6,700,000 
PLODEIOCR TTUSE COs. cies cee scans 500,000 
Hrankiin Trust CoO. «<....:6:..<4.s05<+30 GOOD 
Germantown Trae. occ). c cece css 1,400,000 
EE Be OE a ee 4,000,000 
Remumiriol Trust CO. ..26 <6. has oso 882,251 
RONNIE PION ba os a baleen ers'n oy ecm 2,987,920 
Kensington-Security Bank & Trust ... 1,300,000 
Ae on Oe a 1,000,000 
Ninth Bank and Trust............... 1,375,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 
PHORGNOTS: TTUIBG . osc oc5 ss ccs ceo .. §00,000 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 200,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances............. 8,232,400 
RIE IN sore. os acco, 416s se 3,200,000 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust..... 7,500,000 
BOS) BBtabe TTUOSE 6 coo oc-c:s 0.00 0.00.00 00's 3,131,200 
United Security Trust... ccc ccecscess 750,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided 

Profits, Deposits, Par Last Date of 
Sept. 24, 1930 Sept. 24,1930 Value Sale Sale 

$722,035 $6,428,257 10 aie 12-31-30 
2,536,293 44,487,896 50 5 12-31-30 
2,014,660 9,469,645 10 18 1— 7-31 
3,167,596 16,471,092 5 26 1- 7-31 
26,568,318 99,495,565 100 525 1- 7-31 
2,251,313 10,672,556 10 100 9-25-29 
8,151,608 41,049,456 10 35 1- 7-31 
4,210,378 22,009,527 10 50 1-24-30 
‘ ;¢22,201 74,329,253 10 135 12-10-30 
4,483,190 16,797,119 10 83 1-29-30 
16,028,562 61,542,585 10 88 12-10-30 
4,283,951 21,500,415 50 350 5-21-30 
1,806,628 7,553,553 50 200 12-24-30 
3 3,239, 418 23,433,626 10 43 10-15-30 
1,573,019 9,015,668 50 325 11- 5-30 
4,255,089 14,522,552 100 1220 4— 9-30 
2,736,601 9,517,319 10 156 11-19-30 
39,198,415 217,965,105 10 721% 1- 7-31 
17,184,482 28,371,070 100 553 1-31-30 
16,888,183 47,649,204 10 3214 1— 7-31 
2,497,313 6,222,059 100 222% 4-16-30 
823,166 1814458 100 os ec es 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


“ALL SET” FOR BUSINESS RECOVERY 

While industrial activity in New England 
registered a general average of 20 per cent 
below production of 1929, the experiences of 
the past year demonstrated the basic sound- 
ness of business and manufacturing as well 
as banking in this section. Many of our 
leading manufacturers have seized upon the 
slackness to make preparation for business 
recovery when it does come, While our in- 
dustrial centers have their share of unem- 
ployed there is appreciably less of distress 
and actual want of necessities than evidenced 
in other parts of the country. To a consider- 
able degree this is due to the efficient organi- 
zation of local relief work. 

Typical of the prevailing attitude among 
bankers is the viewpoint expressed by Presi- 
dent Philip Stockton of the First National 
Bank of Boston, who says: “This country 
has remarkable recuperative powers and will 
emerge from this depression as it has from 
other major reactions in its history, and 
then advance to still higher levels. Even in 
this period of so-called hard times, some 
striking figures are reported. Savings are at 
a record level. About 28,000,000 automobiles 
are registered in this country, and these dur- 
ing the first ten months of this year con- 
sumed nearly 7 per cent more gasoline than 
in the same period of 1929. The average 
daily number of telephone conversations of 
1930 exceeded those of the year 1929. The 
amount spent for cigarettes and amusements 
is not far from the record level. A greater 
number of American citizens is traveling 
abroad now than a year ago. 

“While aggregate industrial profits are 
substantially below those of a year ago, still 
there are a number of firms in New England 
and in other parts of the country which re- 
port the largest earnings on record. Further- 
more, it is estimated that the amount paid 
out in dividends during 1930 exceeded that of 
a year ago by a good margin. Corporations 
are fortified by large cash holdings, and the 
banking system in general is in a strong posi- 
tion.” 


MERGER OF TRUST COMPANY 
ASSOCIATIONS 
In order to mobilize and render more ef- 
fective the cooperative forces among trust 
companies in this commonwealth, the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company Association and the 
Associated Savings Trust Companies have 
been merged under the title of the former. 


Capital 
$3,000,000 


$3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForBEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 








The union was 
nineteenth annual dinner meeting of the 
Massachusetts Trust Company Association, 
at which officers and members of the Asso- 
ciated Savings Trust Companies were for- 
mally inducted into the fold of the united 
organization which now includes 70 per cent 
of all the trust companies in the common- 
wealth on its membership roll. Under the 
vigorous direction of Matthew Cushing, the 
executive secretary, it is expected to enroll 
up to 90 per cent of all trust companies dur- 
ing the current year, thus creating an influ- 
ential and thoroughly representative senti- 
ment among trust companies on all matters 
of common interest, whether relating to mat- 
ters of management, policy or legislation. 


Shirley H. Eldridge, president of the Wal- 
tham Trust Company is president of the as- 
sociation and other officers are: Walther G. 
Davis, president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Cambridge and John W. Haigis, 
president of the Franklin County Trust Com- 
pany of Greenfield, vice-presidents; W. S. 
Shepard, vice-president of the Worcester 
Bank & Trust Company of Worcester, treas- 
urer; Raymond Merrill, trust officer of the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company of 
Boston, secretary. 


celebrated at the recent 
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Twenty-four Hour 


Transit Service 


(Ommerce |rust Ompany 


Resources Exceed 100 Millions 


Kansas City 


SUCCESSFUL AFFILIATION OF BANKS IN 
WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 

An affiliation of leading banks in Worces- 
ter County, Mass., which was consummated 
last year, has demonstrated a degree of suc- 
cess which speaks well for the wisdom of 
those who conducted the arrangement. At 
the head of this affiliation is the Worcester 
Bank & Trust Company, the oldest trust 
company in Massachusetts, which owns in 
excess of 99 per cent of the capital shares of 
the Worcester County National Bank, except 
directors’ qualifying shares, and through 
such ownership also carrying with it the 
shares of other affiliated banks, namely, the 
Second National Bank of Barre, Clinton 
Trust Company, North Brookfield National 
Bank, Spencer National Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank of Webster, all located in 
Worcester County. 

At the close of last year this group of 
affiliated banks reported combined banking 
resources of $85,567,000 with trust funds of 
over $30,000,000. The Worcester Bank & 
Trust Company, which has a charter dated 
1868, reports banking resources of $43,262,- 
804; deposits $34,291,000; capital, $3,800,000 ; 
surplus, $3,800,000; undivided profits, $1,146,- 
693, and reserves $220,356. Trust depart- 
ment assets of the company amount to $27.- 


259,016. The Worcester County National 
Bank reports banking resources of $34,195,- 
000, with capital of $1,888,150; surplus, 
$1,500,000, and undivided profits, $294,374. 


ARTHUR GUY APPOINTED BANK 
COMMISSIONER 

Arthur Guy, acting bank commissioner, 
has been appointed Bank Commissioner of 
Massachusetts by Governor Allen. He suc- 
ceeds Roy A. Hovey, who resigned to accept 
a vice-presidency with the Wakefield Trust 
Company, Mr. Guy was appointed first dep- 
uty in October, 1928, and has had valuable 
experience in connection with the operations 
of the banking department. He first became 
connected with the department in 1913 as an 
examiner and formerly served as director of 
the division of savings banks. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, the following new 
directors were elected: Patrick A. O’Con- 
nell, president, treasurer and a director of 
the BE, T. Slattery Company and chairman of 
the Conference Council of Garment Whole- 
salers and Retailers, and Robert G. Dodge, 
member of the law firm of Storey, Thorndike, 
Palmer & Dodge. 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

Earning capacity and increase of business 
were well maintained by the First National 
Bank of Boston during the past year which 
witnessed the consummation of the merger of 
the bank with the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany. Sufficient time has elapsed since this 
merger of stock interests to justify 
expectation as to the wisdom of 
banking and trust functions, the First Na- 
tional conducting commercial banking and 
allied activities, and the Old Colony Trust 
Company concentrating on trust operations. 

The December 31, 1930 financial statement 
of the First National Bank shows aggregate 
resources of $750,722.3880 with deposits of 
$581,235,429. Capital is $44.500,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $41,075,253, making 
eapital structure of $85,575,253. These fig- 
ures are exclusive of those of the Old Colony 
Trust Company which reports resources of 
$20,999,636 ; capital $5,000,000; surplus, guar- 
anty fund and profits of $10,256,2 256. The 
volume of trust operations is shown by trusts 
under administration amounting to $355,000,- 
000, with agency accounts amounting to 
$895,000,000. 


every 
segregating 


TRUST GAINS BY STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 

Trust department activities were main- 
tained at record pace by the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston during the past 
year. The volume of trust business under 
administration, including estates and trusts 
and agencies, increased during the year from 
$89,883,560 to $110,841,345, including estate 
and trust assignments of $53,020,162. The 
banking department shows at the close of 
the year, total resources of $70,269,653, with 
deposits of $62,165,518; capital $38,000,000 ; 
surplus $3,500,000 and undivided profits 
$610,089, 


Vernon B. Hitchins has been elected an 
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assistant trust officer of the State Street 
Trust Company. He joined the staff in 1913 
and has worked there continuously with the 
exception of two years during the World 
War when he served overseas with the 101st 
Engineers of the 26th (Yankee) Division. 


W. L. STODDARD JOINS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
William L. Stoddard, formerly an officer of 
the American Trust Company of Boston and 
later in the investment business on Federal 
Street, is now associated with the Dickie- 
Raymond direct advertising agency and its 
affiliated company, The Porter Corporation, of 
Boston. Mr. Stoddard was a former Wash- 
ington staff member of the Boston Transcript, 
financial editor of The Outlook and in 1929 
president of the Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of Boston. 


The West Springfield Trust Company of 
Springfield, Mass., which was taken over by 
the State banking department on December 
11, has reopened for business. 

The consolidation of the Boston National 
and Continental National banks of Boston be- 
came effective December 30th, with combined 
resources in excess of $10,000,000. 

John C. Peel, assistant secretary in charge 
of the personnel department of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, has been named manager of the bank’s 
new Olneyville office, now under construc- 
tion. 

Ralph Lowell of Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany has been added to the board of direc- 
tors of the Second National Bank of Boston. 

Empire Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed trustee under trust agree- 
ment of Allied Business Corporation Shares, 
Ine., securing an issue of A, B, C Trust 
Shares, Series E. 
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Capital 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.......$2,000,000 
Charleston Trust Co 200,000 
Columbia Trust Co 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co... 1,000,000 
ae ee eee 2,500,000 
Exchange Trust Co 1,500,000 
Fiduciary Trust Co 500,000 
Harris Forbes Trust Co 500,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co 500,000 
Lee Higginson Trust Co 500,000 
New England Trust Co 1,200,000 
Old Colony Trust Co 5,000,000 
State Street Trust Co 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co 2,500,000 


Undivided Profits, 


Surplus and Assets, 
Trust Dept. 
Sept. 24, 1930 


$204,414,763.59 


Deposits, 
Sept. 24, 1930 
$17,872,597.58 


Sept. 24, 1930 
$3,740,636.31 
49,502.40 02: 
260,496.10 i 
397,162.81 
326,131.28 
1,636,312.70 
609,965.14 
148,721.95 
102,979.10 
328,919.50 
650,068.27 
3,929,779.79 
5,318,784.91 
4,367,181.77 
3,587,715.17 


1,033,613.77 
4,612,747.14 
1,503,463.18 
1,199,727.13 
5,157,956.72 
93,765.83 
14,993,719.76 
21,533,737.80 
121,401,733.24 
266,463,841.29 
48,371,652.81 
11,030,892.73 


290, 000. 00 
2,799,045.54 
1,722,313.11 
3,475,585.03 

10,895,017.48 
27,416,443.31 
2,196,172.68 
58,503,305.71 
8,882,384.87 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
YEAR OF 1931 ONE OF GRADUAL 
RECOVERY AND STABILIZATION 

Veterans among Chicago bankers who have 
witnessed recurring periods of business de- 
pression and abundance, are in agreement 
that 1931 will witness a restoration of sound 
fundamentals in business, in banking and 
in the adjustment of productive and con- 
sumptive capacity. The experiences of the 
past year are interpreted as “paying the 
piper” for extravagant exploitation of credit 
resources and excesses of prosperity which 
were bound to bring retribution in their 
train. That these sore and weak spots have 
about been eliminated is the general convic- 
tion in local banking circles. 

“The year 1931 will be one of recovery,” 
says Arthur Reynolds, of the Continental I- 
linois Bank & Trust Company. There are 
several favorable developments, even though 
nothing is in sight yet to cause any rush of 
optimism. Business will be as good eventu- 
ally as it has been in the past and earnings 
will be higher. Whether stocks will sell as 
high is another question. In _ forty-three 
years of banking I have seen a good many 
periods of depression. Things always look 
darkest, most utterly without hope, just be- 
fore the turn comes. And the turn also 
comes, as a rule, when it is least expected. 
It seems entirely possible that the ‘darkest’ 
period, now behind us, was experienced in 
the autumn of 1930.” 


SENATOR BROOKHART AFFLICTED 
WITH PHANTOMS 

In a letter recently addressed to banks in 
the outlying districts of Chicago and in Cook 
County, United States Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart of Iowa, asks for information 
which would indicate that he is suspicious 
of a conspiracy on the part of Chicago “loop 
banks” to extinguish independent and small 
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unit banks in the district by coercive meth- 
ods. Senator Brookhart attempts to justify 
his “probe” of banking conditions in Chicago, 
as a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate and as a de- 
fender of “public interest.” 

Far from being guilty of any invasive tac- 
tics toward outlying independent banks, the 
large banks and trust companies of Chicago 
have been most mindful of the integrity of 
unit banks. It is well known that Chicago 
has been free from banking fatalities be- 
cause of the splendid character of supervi- 
sion afforded through the Clearing House 
and the observance of sound management en- 
forced through concerted Clearing House in- 
fluence. It is likewise true that the bank- 
ing situation in outlying Chicago districts 
has been very materially strengthened by 
association of interests with the big loop 
institutions. This has not extinguished but 
has strengthened the position of such unit 
banks. Instead of .offering a text for criti- 
cism the extension of the big loop banks tu 
neighborhood institutions is a matter de- 
serving of praise and emulation generally. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial growth of business in banking 
as well as trust department and savings 
branches was scored by the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago during the past year. 
The December 31, 1930 statement shows total 
resources of $77,932,280; deposits, $63,075,- 
531; capital, $3,000,000; surplus, $6,000,000 
and undivided profits, $3,319,351. 

Harold C. Smith, president of the Illinois 
Tool Works and a brother of Solomon A. 
Smith, president of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, has been added to the board of direec- 
tors. 

Lanning MacFarland, second 
dent, was elected vice-president. Charles M. 
Nelson, second vice-president and cashier, 
was named vice-president and eashier, and 
David McDougal, second vice-president, also 
was made vice-president. 


vice-presi- 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FIRST NA- 

TIONAL AND FIRST UNION TRUST 

Comprehensive survey of general business 
conditions and operations of the First Na- 
tional Bank and of the allied First Union 
Trust & Savings Bank, was presented in the 
annual report submitted to stockholders by 
Chairman F. H. Rawson. Tribute was paid 
to the memory of the late chairman of the 
board, Frank O. Wetmore, who passed away 
during the year after an association with 
the bank dating since 1886. 

Recommendation was made and approved 
at the annual meeting providing for the 
transfer of $2.500,000 from undivided profits 
to be added to the capital of the First Union 
Trust & Savings Bank, making total capital 
of $10,000,000 and surplus of $7,500,000. This 
increase is in part prompted by increase in 
deposits of the First Union Trust which for 
the first time in its history passed the 
$100,000,000 mark in the accumulation of 
savings deposits, amounting to $104,676,000 
with total deposits of $150,022,000, an in- 
crease of nearly $34,000,000 for the year. 
Deposits of the First National also showed 
increase from §$365,678,000 to $421,463,000. 

Earnings of the First National amounted 
to $4,827,000 as compared with $5,940,000 for 
1929. Earnings of the First Union Trust 


were $1,246,000 as against $2,300,000 in 1929. 


-_— 

Earnings of both banks averaged 8.3 per 
cent on capital employed as compared with 
11.9 in the previous year. Cash dividends 
amounted to $4,500,000 and $1,573,000 was 
added to undivided profits. Resources of 
both banks aggregate $671,870,000; deposits, 
$571,495,000; capital, surplus and_ profits, 
$74,617,675. Results from trust department 
operations were exceptionally favorable with 
large increase in fiduciary responsibility. 

EK. G. Seubert, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, has been elected a 
director of the First National Bank. At the 
annual meeting of the directors of the First 
National, Thomas J. Nugent, John J. Anton 
and Edward M. Tourtelot were elected vice- 
presidents. The First Union Trust & Savings 
Bank’s directors elected Thomas H. Beacom, 
Jr., trust officer. 


Arthur Reynolds, Jr., son of the chairman 
of the board of the Continental Illinois Bank 
& Trust Company, has purchased a seat on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange and is asso- 
ciated with the brokerage house of Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Company. 

Henry M. Dawes has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Drovers Trust & Savings Bank, 
filling the place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Rawleigh Warner. 


COMPANIES 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT CONTI- 
NENTAL ILLINOIS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

A number of promotion plums were handed 
out at the close of the year at the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago. Roger C. Hyatt, former law part- 
ner of Newton D. Baker in Cleveland and 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of that city, was elected a vice-president. 
Walter J. Delaney, C. M. Smits and T. Philip 
Swift, second vice-presidents, were elevated 
to first vice-presidents, and John W. Baker, 
David Handler and Charles J. Klink were 
named assistant cashiers. 

Cc. KE. Ronning, secretary of the trust de- 
partment, was made personnel officer of the 
bank, a newly created position. R. M. Kim- 
ball, a second vice-president, was named 4 
second vice-president and secretary of the 
trust department. C. E. Clippinger and Le- 
roy F. Pape were chosen assistant secretaries. 
Woodbury S. Ober, a second vice-president of 
the Continental Illinois Company, was named 
secretary and treasurer of that company 
and Frank L. King, comptroller of the bank, 
was made comptroller of the company. 

The Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company reported net 1930 earnings of $15,- 
580,680, after setting aside $5,000,000 for 
taxes and charging out all losses. This is 
equivalent to 20.77 per cent on the bank’s 
capital stock and 9.21 per cent on average 
invested capital. This compared with 27.3 
per cent and 12.5 per cent, respectively, in 
1929. Total resources of the bank on Decem- 
ber 31st were $1,249,244,144, including $208,- 
925,366 in cash and $154,733,281 in United 
State Government securities. Excluding all 
customer loans, readily convertible items of 
primary and secondary reserve total 58 per 
cent of deposits, which are $964,468,140 as 
compared with $878,792,918 a year ago. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

The Chicago Trust Company has combined 
its various offices and departments in spa- 
cious new quarters on the fifth floor of the 
National Republic Building. As an affiliate 
of the National Bank of the Republic, the 
Chicago Trust Company has greatly ex- 
panded its facilities and business under the 
direction of Lucius Teter, as president. The 
company has been particularly successful in 
offering real estate bonds of high quality. 


Stockholders of the Central Illinois Securi- 
ties Corporation elected W. R. Dawes as a 
director to succeed R. Floyd Clinch, deceased. 











LIQUID POSITION OF FOREMAN-STATE 
NATIONAL 

The liquid position of the Foreman-State 
National Bank of Chicago was set forth in 
a letter sent to stockholders accompanying 
the year-end financial statement, as follows: 
“Your attention is directed to the very liquid 
condition of our institutions,’ it said. ‘The 
total of our cash, the amount due from banks 
and invested in government bonds is $91,828,- 
735. In addition, we have call loans, short 
time prime commercial paper and other short 
term investments amounting to $19,745,270. 
The grand total of these items is $111,574,- 
003, which is more than 50 per cent of our 
total deposits, including special deposits. 
During 1930 our deposits increased more 
than $18,000,000 and now total $199,854,SS89.” 

The Foreman-State National Bank & Fore- 
man-State Trust & Savings Bank had com- 
bined net profit in 1930 of $2,246,627 after 
taxes, reserves and extraordinary expense, 
equal to 20.42 per cent on capital stock and 
7.51 per cent on average invested capital. 
This compares with $3,542,184, or 33.74 per 
cent on stock and 11.24 per cent on capital 
in 1929. 

Chester G. Weston and Ray H. Matson were 
appointed second vice-presidents; Russell V. 
Carlson, assistant cashier of the Foreman- 
State National Bank and Ira W. Hurley was 
named assistant secretary of the Foreman- 
State Trust and Savings Bank at the annual 
meeting. 


The Banco di Napoli Trust Company has 
been organized in Chicago with capital of 
$300,000 and surplus of $100,000. Eduardo 
Maglione will be president. 


Capital 
Boulevard Bridge Bank................. $500,000 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois............ 12,000,000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co..... 75,000,000 
er ht Go) SERRATE Sip fee Ape oes are 350,000 
+First Union Trust & First National...... 25,000,000 
Foreman State Nat’l-Foreman State Tr... 13,500,000 
ie ro EE re ee re ee 200,000 
BEOUTIR ENURG oc cs oseindeseasaccoscess<< CORO 
TEAR EI BNI 5 occa sre tanai lane. eg soda es 600,000 
**National Bank of the Republic......... 10,750,000 
| SR oT a ee ee ae 3,000,000 
INIA RII 5 5 cl asias Bares iv w.a-k @ ob car0 emo 2,500,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 1,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago... 0.650506. 606. 1,000,000 
EE ON a CTE Ee oe 1,000,000 
fo Oe Ss cr nee 600,000 
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HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
Earnings were well maintained by the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank during 1930. 
The year-end financial statement shows to- 
tal banking resources of $123,279,951 with 
deposits of $103,219,747. Ten years ago de- 
posits amounted to $32,982,000. Capital is 
$6,000,000 ; surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $2,693,239. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank Frank H. 
Woods of Lincoln, Neb., and Harry M. Ad- 
dinsell of New York City were elected direc- 
tors. The retirement of Lloyd W. Smith of 
New York from the board was announced. 
Mr. Addinsell is vice-president, secretary and 
a director of Harris, Forbes & Co. New York. 

A triple bank merger has been effected in 
the Irving Park and Portage Park districts 
of Chicago embracing the Irving Park Na- 
tional Bank, the Inland Trust & Savings 
Bank and the Portage Park National with 
combined resources of $9,000,000. 

The savings campaign for $2,000,000 in 
new accounts conducted by Central Trust 
Company of Illinois since November 1st last 
closed recently with the quota exceeded by 
$350,000. 

Alfred K. Foreman, vice-president of Fore- 
man-State National, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the North Western Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago; General Abel 
Davis, president of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company and Howard W. Fenton, have been 
named Chicago members of the Hoover Com- 
mittee to raise a $25,000,000 Red Cross fund 
for drought sufferers. 


Surplus and 


Undivided Deposits Book Bid Asked 
Profits Sept. 30, 1930 Value 
Sept. 30, 1930 
$584,000 $12,488,741 217 3¢€0 405 
11,812,836 128,171,151 236 263 268 
73,808,682 959,341,518 225 391 396 
925,951 6,929,339 363 550 =560 
29,226,918 404,322,987 303 484 487 
17,684,572 197,971,345 337 410 415 
214,340 2,263,537 205 vas wee 
7,591,548 93,192,196 226 580 600 
582,012 11,388,233 197 380 400 
5,129,825 149,753,683 39 63 70 
9,088,805 59,101,917 402 450 457 
1,485,327 29,563,250 159 375 390 
747,710 11,092,375 150 160 .. 
1,037,988 7,895,356 183 172 178 
672,590 10,652,028 167 290 300 
442,888 7,857,488 173 270 290 


* Central Trust Book Value does not include Securities Co. 


+ Stock owned by First National Bank. 
** $20 Par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


GOOD YEAR FOR TRUST 
DEPARTMENTS 

Without any exception the trust depart- 
ments of Pittsburgh trust companies and 
banks have scored substantial gains in the 
volume of individual trust business under ad- 
ministration. At the Union Trust Company 
the total of trust funds, exclusive of corporate 
trusts, increased from $347,263,000 to $379,- 
000,000. The sum of $3,000,000 was added to 
surplus, making the surplus fund $61,500,000. 
The Fidelity Trust Company, which has a 
notable record for trust administration dat- 
ing back to 1886, reports trust funds of $220,- 
542,000, representing a gain of approximately 
$12,000,000 for the year and of $51,000,000 
since the close of 1928. Corporate trusts 
amount to $72,200,490. The banking depart- 
ment shows resources of $28,298,339 ; deposits 
$17,013,000; capital $2,000,000; surplus $7,- 
000,000; and undivided profits of $1,662,026. 

The Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
which was established way back in 1867 as 
the oldest trust company in Pittsburgh, shows 
increase in trust funds from §$111,052,000 to 
$117,612,494 with corporate trusts of $56,528,- 
050; banking resources $103,235,000; deposits 
$79,438,000; capital $5,456,271; surplus $15,- 
000,000 and undivided profits $1,394,361. The 
Colonial Trust Company reports trust funds 
of approximately $29,000,000 and $112,320,000 
corporate trusts. The Commonwealth Trust 
Company has trust funds of $41,306,575, an in- 
crease of over $6,000,000, with banking re- 
sources of $17,695,000 and deposits of $13,- 
830,000. The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., re- 
ports trust funds of $51,979,000; Dollar Sav- 
ings & Trust Company $9,037,000. 


JAMES I. BUCHANAN 
For many years identified with trust com- 
pany development and a leader in local cul- 
tural and artistic movements, the death of 
James I, Buchanan is mourned as the loss of 
one of the foremost among Pittsburgh’s public 
spirited citizens. For a number of years he 
guided the affairs of the Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, which has since been merged with 
the Peoples Trust as the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company. He was also a director of the 
latter company and associated with numerous 
important industrial and public service cor- 
porations. Mr. Buchanan was for some years 
president of the Pittsburgh Art Society, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
and the Pittsburgh Academy of Science and 

Art, as well as a high degree Mason. 


FOREMAN-STATE 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


ACTS AS 


TRUSTEE 
TRANSFER AGENT 
REGISTRAR 
DEPOSITORY 
FISCAL AGENT 


and in all other corporate fiduciary 
capacities. 


a A 


33 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





Stockholders of Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, Metropolitan Savings Bank and 
Trust Company and Peoples Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh approved a merger agreement 
between the three companies. 

J. A. Price, advertising manager of the 
Peoples-Vittsburgh Trust Company and its 
associated banks, addressed the East Liberty 
Chamber of Commerce recently, stressing the 
necessity of international perspective on the 
part of American business men. 

John W. Chalfant, vice president in charge 
of trusts of the Colonial Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, and vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association, has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Alumni Associa- 
tion of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Recent official changes at the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh include election of 
Ralph 8S. Euler as vice president; Charles H. 
Matthews, Jr., manager of bond department; 
and Louis R. Schmertz, Jr., assistant manager 
of bond department. 

The Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports resources of $11,133,777; 
deposits $9,398,528; trust funds $8,031,648; 
corporate trusts $2,431,000; and resources of 
the affiliated Potter Title and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company amounting to $3,947,411. 












St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST OPERATIONS CONTRIBUTE 
MATERIALLY TO EARNINGS 
With low money rates during the past year 
reducing the margin of profit from strictly 
commercial banking operations, the attention 
of executives has been more keenly directed 
to activities of the trust departments as a 


source of contribution to earnings. While 
business depression placed definite limits 


upon the activities of commercial and other 
branches, the trust departments have been 
most active in promoting new business and 
emphasizing the value of fiduciary services at 
a time of low business pulse. Life insurance 
and business insurance trusts have become a 
most popular phrase, as shown by the large 
number of agreements written during the 
year and the active cooperation obtained from 
life underwriters. 

The difficulties encountered during the past 
year with lawyers and bar associations re- 
garding the alleged “practice of law’ by trust 
companies are in a fair way toward peace- 
able settlement. The trust companies have 
adopted a code of conduct or ethics which 
must satisfy the most discriminating profes- 
sional mind and afford assurance that trust 
companies are mindful of the rightful prov- 
ince of the lawyer in the drawing of wills and 
trust instruments. To the extent that lawyers 
endeavor to circumscribe the legitimate fidu- 
ciary functions authorized in trust company 
charters, the managements of the latter feel 
justified in resisting and legislative encroach- 
ment. The record of trust administration in 
this city may be cited as proving the invalu- 
able advantages secured to the community by 
the husbanding of wealth and estates through 
the various devices of trusteeship. Any im- 
pairment of such services would be an inva- 
sion of public interests. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST HAS 
EVENTFUL YEAR 


Some important developments were crowded 
into the activities of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis during 19380. 
Chief among these was removal recently from 
the building in which the old Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust conducted its activities for many 
years at Fourth and Pine Streets to spacious 
new quarters in the more centrally situated 
eighteen-story building at Olive and Broad- 
way, which was completely renovated and re- 
modeled for the accommodation of the Com- 
The house-warming attested to the 


pany. 
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prestige and high regard which the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust enjoys in its community as 
well as in banking circles throughout the 
country. 


The year past also brought an abbreviation 
and restoration of the old title, following the 
merger with the Merchants Laclede National 
Bank and the State National Bank. Notwith- 
standing general business reverse, the Com- 
pany registered substantial gains in all de- 
partments, notably in trust operations. The 
close of the year’s financial statement shows 
total banking resources of $87,567,905; de- 
posits $77,091,000 ; capital $6,000,000; surplus 


and undivided profits $3,803,061. Under the 
skilled direction of President J. Sheppard 


Smith and his executive associates, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust has carried forward the 
fine traditions of the organization which last 
year completed its fortieth anniversary. 


NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED AT ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Isaac H. Orr, president of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company of St. Louis, has been 
elected to chairmanship of the board of di- 
rectors, and James H. Grover, ranking vice- 
president, has been made president. Mr. Orr 
succeeds to the place vacated by the late 
John F. Sheply. Mr. Grover, a native St. 
Louisan, had been vice-president of the insti- 
tution since he became associated with it 
fourteen years ago. 

Charles Nagel, attorney and president of 
Washington University Corporation, and 
Samuel W. Fordyce, attorney and president of 
the Industrial Club of St. Louis, were elected 
members of the board of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company at the recent annual stock- 
holders’ meeting. Mr. Nagel, who was Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor in President 
Taft’s cabinet, is a member of the law firm of 
Nagel, Kirby & Shepley. His active interest in 
the governing board of Washington University 
extends over the past 38 years. Mr. Fordyce, 
who is a member of the law firm of Fordyce, 
Holliday & White, is a director of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad and of a num- 
ber of other corporations. 


A recent survey made by the Mercantile- 
Commerce Trust Company of St. Louis 
showed that the average size of trusts under 
administration amounted to $53,000. 


R. B. Hewitt, a vice-president and assistant 
trust officer of the Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust Company, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been elected to the board of Mutual Bank of 
Kansas City. 
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OPERATION OF RETIREMENT INSURANCE PLAN 
AT MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


At the recent annual meeting of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis, the directors accepted with re- 
gret the resignation of Clifton H. McMillan, 
who has had an association of many years 
With the organization and its predecessors. 
Mr. MeMillan gave ill-health as reason for his 
retirement, but will continue as a member of 
the board. 

Three officers of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company were retired on 
January 12 in accordance with an insurance 
plan adopted by the bank one year ago, which 
provides for a definite retirement income at 
the age of 65 based upon years of service and 
salary. Those retired are: William B. Cowen, 
a vice-president, with more than 52 years of 
service to his credit; Warren M. Chandler, a 
vice-president, who had seen nearly 50 years 
of service; and Mrs. L. D. Sultzer, manager 
of the savings department, who had served 
nearly 30 years. Mrs. Sultzer lacked several 
years of reaching the age qualification for re- 
tirement, but the bank granted her request for 
an earlier withdrawal. 

Mr. Cowen, having been a director for a 
number of years, will continue as such. It was 
52 years ago that Mr. Cowen entered the serv- 
ice of what was then the Bank of Commerce, 


WARREN M. CHANDLER 


L. D. SULTZER 


starting at the age of 17 in the passbook de- 
partment. Ten years later he advanced to 
vice-president and director. All of his years 
of service have been with one institution, first 
with the Bank of Commerce, then when it be- 
came The National Bank of Commerce, and 
finally when it merged, on May 20, 1929, with 
the Mercantile Trust Company to form the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Chandler, who was born near Natural 
3ridge, Va., and in 1881 became a messenger 
boy for the Bank of Commerce and, like Mr. 
Cowen, remained in service of the same in- 
stitution. By successive degrees Chandler 
rose to vice-presidency in January, 1919. 

Mrs. Sultzer began her career as secretary 
to the late Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, on March 11, 
1901. In 1915 she was transferred to the 
Savings Department and became its manager. 
One of the first women in the country to be 
made an officer in a bank, she remained dur- 
ing her career one of the outstanding women 
in her profession. She had long planned to 
travel here and abroad, and it is to carry out 
these plans that she requested an early re- 
tirement from business. 


apett 


a 
ee err. ee 


Won. B. COWEN 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT DETROIT 
TRUST COMPANY 

Erle H. Henderson, whose experience and 
activities in banking and trust company work 
cover a period of over 20 years, has recently 
been appointed as a vice-president of the 
Detroit Trust Company which recently abbre- 
viated its title from The Detroit Security 
Trust Company. 

Clarence M. Justice has been promoted from 
an assistant vice-president to a vice-president 
of the Detroit Trust Company, according to 
an announcement made recently by President 
McPherson Browning. 

Mr. Henderson has been associated with the 
Detroit Trust Company since June, 1924, when 
he entered the company’s business relations 
department. His progress with Detroit Trust 
Company has been rapid, having progressed to 
his present position from that of assistant 
trust officer, trust officer and assistant vice- 
president. Prior to his connection with Detroit 
Trust Company, Mr, Henderson, for over 12 
years, was manager of a large trust company 
in Western Canada. During the World War 
he served as a captain of infantry overseas 
for a period of three and a half years. 

Mr. Justice, before becoming associated 
with the Detroit Trust Company, was with 
the Department of Internal Revenue as As- 


sistant Deputy Commissioner in charge of all 


CLARENCE M. JUSTICE 
Vice-president, Detroit Trust_Company 


income and estate tax work in the United 
States. Other recent promotions at Detroit 
Trust Company were the appointment of 
Walter E. Martin and A. R. Campbell as trust 
officers. 


CHANGES AT FIRST DETROIT 
COMPANY 

At the annual meeting of the First Detroit 
Company in Detroit, F. F. Connely was elected 
president, Edwin K. Hoover, chairman of the 
executive committee, and Henry Hart, execu- 
tive vice president. Ralph Stone, chairman of 
the board. D. Dwight Douglas, chairman of 
the executive committee, and McPherson 
Browning, president, resigned from these of- 
fices at the meeting, but will continue as direc- 
tors. The First Detroit Company is the invest- 
ment unit of the Detroit Bankers Company. 
Mr. Hart has also been elected a vice presi- 
dent of that organization. The First Detroit 
Company appointed Hempstead Washburne, 
Jr., vice president in the Chicago office and ~ 
Roy D. Sawyer sales manager in Detroit. 


Net earnings of the Detroit Bankers Com- 
pany for 19380 amounted to $7,353,241, equal 
to $4.14 per share on outstanding stock and 
at the rate of 27 per cent on the capital stock 
of the units composing the company. 


ERLE H. HENDERSON 
Vice-president, Detroit Trust Company 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


RATIONAL ESTIMATE OF 1931 

Doubtless the majority of bankers and busi- 
ness men have become surfeited with business 
prognostications, graphic charts and discus- 
sion of cycles. The general feeling in local 
banking circles is “that one man’s guess is 
about as good as that of another.” An excep. 
tion to the customary style of 1931 prophecies 
is to be found in a recent address delivered by 
Allard Smith, executive vice president of the 
Union Trust Company of this city, before the 
Economic Club of Chicago, Mr. Smith made no 
attempt to set himself up as a prophet, except 
to make some rational deductions from pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Mr. Smith ventured to assert that the cur- 
rent situation is not largely psychological, as 
so many claim, although there are now morbid 
fears as unwarranted as were abnormal ideas 
of speculative values before the bursting of 
the bubble. He pointed to certain problems of 
agricultural production and maladjustments 
in output and consuming capacity of the 
American people. He insisted that there can 
be no resumption of general prosperity with- 
out efficient and profitable transportation and 
adequate rates for railroads. 

“The problem which we American business 
men have to face today is not one of trying to 
get back to 1929 standards and levels, but 
rather of readjusting our outlook and busi- 
nesses to changes in public buying habits, and 
in the price structure; changes in power and 
fuel facilities, and in the financing and invest- 
ment fields; major business changes brought 
about by a major industrial and economic up- 
heaval, evidenced during the past year and 
one-half. 

“Look back over the history of the United 
States—in fact, the history of almost any 
country—you will find that the final measure 
of a nation’s prosperity is the buying power 
of the great masses of its people.” 


J. A. HOUSE ON FEDERAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 

To his many admiring friends in banking 
and trust company circles, the announcement 
of the appointment of J. A. House, president 
of the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
as a member of the Federal Advisory Council, 
comes as a welcome and deserving tribute. 
There are few men in the ranks of trust com- 
pany officials, more popular than Mr. House 
because of his pleasant personality and the 
characteristics that make and hold friend- 
ships. His appointment is especially gratifying 
to his fellow bankers in the Fourth Federal 


Reserve District which he will represent on 
the Federal Advisory Council, the organiza- 
tion which cooperates with and brings to the 
Federal Reserve Board the practical view- 
points of bankers on the “firing line.” Mr. 
House will be associated with twelve out- 
standing bankers and business men who com- 
pose the Council and representing the respec- 
tive Federal Reserve Districts. 

Mr. House has served as president of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association and president of the 
Cleveland Clearing House Association. He is a 
member of the public relations committee of 
the American Bankers Association and is a 
director of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Cleveland Builders Supply Co., Standard Tex- 
tile Products Co., Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Railroad, Nickel Plate Railroad and several 
other corporations. He is trustee of Ohio 
Wesleyan University at Delaware, Lakeside 
Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital and University 
School. 

Mr. House is now in his fourteenth year as 
president of the Guardian Trust Company, 
with which institution he has been connected 
since its inception 36 years ago. Since he be- 
came president the bank’s resources have 
grown from $57,000,000 to more’ than 
$181,000,000. The latest financial statement 
shows deposits of $157,189,000 with capital of 
7,000,000 ; surplus $9,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $1,729,475, 


J. ARTHUR HOUSE 
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CALNEWYORK 


the Beautiful New- 
- ++ HOTEL: :- 


PLYMOUTH 


49% ST. EAST OF BROADWAY 


Single Room $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
Double $4.00, $4.50, Twin Beds $5.00 


Each room with bath, circulating ice water and radio 








CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

The “business depression complex” evident- 
ly failed to enter into the operations of the 
Cleveland Trust Company judging from its 
latest financial statement and the forces of 
development which were kept in high gear 
during the year under the capable direction of 
President Harris Creech. The Cleveland Trust 
Company spreads its services over a wide ares 
through a system of 58 banking offices, each 
efficiently manned and attuned to neighbor- 
hood requirements. Trust services received 
special attention with the result that many 
millions of new trust and estate business was 
acquired and added to the already imposing 
total under administration. 

The December 31, 1930, statement shows 
total banking resources of $316,549,938; de- 
posits $280,606,000 ; capital $18,800,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $12,852,853. 


The title of the Fifty-third Union Company, 
the investment affiliate of the Fifty-third 
Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, has been 
changed to the Fifty-third Securities Com- 
pany. 

William F. Collins, son of Frank Collins, 
president of The First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Canton, has been elected assistant cashier. 


TRUST COMPANIES 





ANNUAL MEETING OF UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 
Thomas A. White was elected a director to 
succeed the late Walter C. White at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. At the directors’ 
meeting all present officers were re-elected. 
William H. Freytag, formerly assistant treas- 
urer, was appointed an assistant vice presi- 
dent, and David P. Lewis was appointed 
assistant treasurer. 

The December 31 statement of the Union 
Trust Company shows resources $364,153,461 ; 
deposits $301,291,965; capital $22,850,000; 
surplus and account earnings $16,876,262. 


BANK MERGER IN AKRON APPROVED 

At recent annual stockholders’ meetings 
merger plans were approved which unite the 
First-City Trust and Savings Bank and the 
Ohio State Bank and Trust Company of 
Akron, Ohio. The merger calls for increase of 
eapital stock from $3,500,000 to $3,750,000 
with combination of resources amounting to 
over $55,000,000. The First-City Trust and 
Savings Bank will be the name of the com- 
bined organization, with Harry Williams as 
president and George D. Bates, chairman of 
the board. Various branch office facilities of 
the two institutions will be continued. 


Plans have been completed for merger of 
the Brighton Bank and Trust Company and 
the Paerl Market Bank and Trust Company 
of Cincinnati with the Central Trust Com- 
pany, representing combined resources of 
$70,000,000. Charles W. Dupuis continues as 
president. 

The First National Bank and the Citizens 
Savings Bank of Sandusky, Ohio, have been 
merged under the name of the former. 

The Security-Home Trust Company of To- 
ledo, Ohio, reports resources $33,703,000; de- 
posits $27,428,000; capital $1,500,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $2,045,000. 

H. C. Robinson, senior vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company, of Cleveland, O., 
has been chosen by President Hoover to help 
solve home financing problems. 

W. S. Walker has been elected president 
of the Miners & Mechanics Saving & Trust 
Company, of Steubenville, Ohio, succeeding 
the late David McGowan. 

The growth of branch banking in Philadel- 
phia is indicated by a total of 190 branches 
maintained in the corporate limits by forty- 
four national banks, trust companies and mu- 
tual savings banks. 























































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 

An interesting survey and analysis of what 
becomes of the depositors’ dollars and how 
they are put to work has been compiled by 
Joseph A. Crumb, supervisor of research and 
statistics of the California state banking de- 
partment. The tabulation is based upon the 
distribution of loans and investments of sav- 
ings funds held by California state and na- 
tional banks, which have increased during the 
last two decades from $351,244,000 to $1,890,- 
136,000 with increase in number of depositors 
from 589,069 to 3,330,279. The record shows 
that the amount of savings deposits and num- 
ber of depositors has increased each year 
without interruption with the sole exception 
of a break during the 12 months ended last 
June 30. 

How necessary it is to encourage savings, 
not only from the standpoint of the individual 
saver, but for the economic advancement of 
society, is fairly shown by the distribution of 
the savings deposits in the form of loans and 
investments. The table shows that of the 


aggregate of $1,890,136,000, the sum of $442,- 
812,000, or 23.4 per cent is employed for loans 


on improved property with only $28,777,000 
on unimproved property. Business property 
and business undertakings obtained $435,015,- 
000, or 23 per cent in the form of loans on 
business property, investment in bonds of pub- 
lic utilities companies and bonds on city real 
estate. Agricultural enterprises obtained 
loans on farm land and dwellings, irrigation, 
reclamation, drainage and country real estate 
bonds amounting to $249,231,000 or 13.2 per 
cent. Municipal and school bonds absorbed 
11 per cent of the total and federal, state and 
county bonds 5.8 per cent. 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT PLAN AT 
SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 

Operation of the “Trust Development Meet- 
ing Plan,” initiated for the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles several years 
ago by Vice-president Louis H. Roseberry, is 
the subject of keen interest among trust offi- 
cers on the Coast. It represents a far-flung 
activity and embracing all of the important 
branches of the organization. The campaign 
for development in a given community is 
earefully studied in advance. Arrangements 
are made for public meetings and preliminary 
conferences with lawyers as well as life un- 
derwriters, to secure the maximum of cooper- 
ation. An important cog in the machinery of 


promotion is the so-called Trust Advisor, who 
is assigned to a district which is his exclusive 
field of operation. Staff aid is enlisted, and 
as a result of such united and well-planned 
efforts the trust business of the Security- 
First National has mounted rapidly in 
volume. 

Operations of the Security-First National 
for 1930 indicate earnings of the bank and of 
the Security-First National Company of ap- 
proximately $1,465,000, which, added to divi- 
dend payments of $5.3876,000, show total net 
sarnings of $6,841,000. 


NEW HOME FOR LOS ANGELES STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

The new and ornate home of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange was formally opened 
for trading on January 6th. The building is 
exclusively designed for the Exchange and 
has some very attractive architectural fea- 
tures. A single massive doorway has on 
either side of it narrow windows with heavy 
grills which accentuate the private and secure 
nature of the exchange. The element of 
strength is manifest in all of the simple and 
massive forms and decorations. The facade 
has simple decorations which begin with a 
polished granite base. This course is 
surmounted by reeded pilasters approxi- 
mately 60 feet in height, with the pilasters 
terminating in richly carved caps. The en- 
tablature is unornamented except for a row 
of carved projecting bosses and a sculptured 
cresting. 


base 


New HOME OF THE LOS ANGELES STOCK 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Conservative Banking 


T IS the steadfast purpose of 
the Citizens Bank to develop 
progressive banking service in 
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SATISFACTORY PROGRESS BY 
UNION BANK & TRUST CO. 

A report of satisfactory progress was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Los Angeles by 
President Ben R. Meyer. Deposits increased 
nearly $2,000,000 during 1930, while earnings 
for the 12-month period approximated $511,- 
126, substantially the same as in 1929. Dur- 
ing the same period 374 stockholders received 
$350,000 in regular dividends and $100,000 in 
special dividends. 

“Considering business conditions, 
bank has had an excellent year,” 
dent Ben IR. Meyer. “Although we have no 
branches, we now serve over 17,000 deposi- 
tors. having opened over 6,000 new accounts 
during 1950, and show total deposits, 
December $1, 1930, of $25,459,762.16. The 
market price of our stock has remained 
steady at $525 per share throughout the en- 
tire 12-month period, the par value being 
$100.” 


your 
said Presi- 


as of 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST 
& SAVINGS 
The annual report of the Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles re- 
veals substantial gains and _ well-sustained 


earnings. Resources aggregate peri 
with deposits of $114,651,018. Capital is 
$5,000,000; surplus $9,000,000; and undivided 
profits $2,101,269. Among resources are cash 
and immediately available resources of $54,- 
024,000; loans and discounts of $74,992,000. 

Election of Willitts J. Hole, 
talist, as a director of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank was announced by 
President Herbert D. Ivey, following the reg- 
ular January meeting of the board. Mr. Hole 
has wide interests, including extensive land 
holdings in Riverside County; he has long 
been prominent in financial circles, and has 
been identified with many important activi- 
ties in southern California. He was respon- 
sible for the development and opening of 
La Habra Valley, and more recently was a 
prime mover in the organization of the Bel- 
ridge Oil Company. This will be Mr. Hole’s 
second official connection with the Citizens, 
as he served on the board of directors from 
1910 to 1920, when he was also a member of 
the executive committee. 


retired capi- 


J. B. Chaffey, vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Federal Legislative 
Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The Bank of California, of San Francisco, 
reports resources of $116,607,875; deposits 
$88,488,511; capital $8,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $9,818,875. 


The Lycoming Trust Company of Williams- 
port, Pa., reports resources, $14,802,124; de- 
posits, $11,650,000; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, $2,606,718; trust funds, $11,- 
704,000. 

O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on bank manage- 
ment problems of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association. 


GAINS BY COMMERCE TRUST 
COMPANY OF KANSAS CITY 
A feature of the year-end financial state- 
ment of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., is the evidence of increas- 
ing volume of business and of deposits. The 
statement shows gain in resources from $105,- 
747,000 to $110,122,920; increase in deposits 
from $95,085,000 to $100,019,000. Capital is 
$6,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
3,520,751, the latter figure representing an 
addition of $150,000 during the year. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF 
BANK OF AMERICA 

Impressive to say the least is the December 
31 financial statement of the Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association of 
California, which gives effect to the gigantic 
merger in November of the former Bank of 
Italy and the Bank of America of California 
which had its main office in Los Angeles. 
Associated with the new combined organiza- 
tion is the Bank of America, which was or- 
ganized under state charter to take over 
branches which were not eligible for absorp- 
tion owing to provisions of the McFadden act. 
The combined statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $1,225,035,477, with savings de- 
posits of $734,404,773 and commercial de- 
posits of $320,330,136. The joint capital funds 
amount to over $115,000,000. Represented in 
the system are 488 banking offices throughout 
California, with principal offices in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, serving a total of 
1,750,000 depositors. 

The combined earnings of the Bank of 
America and its wholly owned affiliate for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1930, exceeded $14,500.- 
000, from which dividends of $12,000,000 were 
paid, and there remained over $2,500,000 
which was added to reserves. 

Two new directors were elected at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the Bank of 
California. All officers were re-elected. Rob- 
ert G. Hooker and M. H. Robbins were made 
directors to fill vacancies caused by the death 
of Warren D. Clark and the resignation of 
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Almer M. Newhall. Ray W. Cortelyou, an 
assistant vice-president and former graduate 
manager of athletics at the University of 
California, has been made a vice-president 
and continues in the business extension de- 
partment as heretofore. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL AND 
FIRST FEDERAL TRUST 

Considering general business conditions, 
the Crocker First National Bank and the al- 
lied Crocker First Federal Trust Company 
of San Francisco yielded most satisfactory in- 
crease in business and earnings. The com- 
bined statement shows total resources of 
$136,120,326, including loans and discounts 
of $51,981,910; U. S. bonds and certificates 
$19,703,841; other bonds and securities $20,- 
133,202; cash and sight exchange $21,248,048 ; 
and first mortgage loans on real estate $16,- 
$93,492. Deposits total $109,082,000; capital 
$7,500,000; surplus $3,000,000; and undivided 
profits $3,069,610. Capital of the Crocker 
First Company, not included in these figures, 
is held in trust for the benefit of stockholders 
of the bank. 

R. A. Newell, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Crocker First National Bank, has 
been elected a vice president, and William R. 
Roberts, who has been in the credit depart- 
ment, was made an assistant cashier at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders. 


W. W. Jacka, assistant vice president of 
the Bank of America, at San Jose, Cal., has 
been appointed chairman of the trust confer- 
ence for the annual convention of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking, which will be held 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., next June. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Prankiin-Amorican “Trust Co. ... ..0s<.cs cccscccsecs 


Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 


Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co....... 


St. Louis Union Trust Co.* 
*Accepts no deposits. 


. .$2,600,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1930 
$1,930,864.72 
1,890,372.12 
7,815,587.81 
3,803,061.38 
6,918,015.52 


Capital Deposits, 
Dee. 31, 1930 
$38,630,017.77 
25,688,866.33 
123,821,694.24 
77,091 ,560.08 


2,150,000 
10,000,000 
. 6,000,000 
5,000,000 


CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


American Security & Trust Co............ 
Munsey Trust Co 

National Savings & Trust Co.. 
Lee CO 9 Oe 
Washington Loan & Trust Co 


Capital 
. . $3,400,000 
Wats 2,000,000 
1,000,000 
eee 
1,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Dee. 31, 1930 
$4,149,336.79 
1,536,451.96 
3,038,406.61 
1,273,662.66 
2,548,912.73 


Deposits 
Dec. 31, 1930 
$30,486,747.35 
4,944,833.29 
13,492,040.02 
8,728,477.63 
16,254,588.96 


Par 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid Asked 
350 364 
125 160 
445 458 
215 230 
435 458 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. and as reported to U.S. Comptroller of the Currency 





